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The Magazine that Integrates 
All Phases of Distribution 


THE publication in which shipper, carrier, receiver, warehouseman and equip- 
ment manufacturer meet on common ground to obtain and exchange ideas 
and suggestions for more efficient and economical distribution of raw ma- 
terials and finished products. 
D and W is a clearing house of information for all who are interested in 
distribution of anything, anywhere from points of origin and production to 
points of ultimate use and consumption whether sectional, national or inter- 


national. 
D and W takes the position that more efficient and economical distribution 
is the present major problem of modern business. 
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R more than a quarter-century High- 
way Trailer Company has made a rec- 
ord of remarkable progress in the fields of 
trailer transport and public utility equip- 
ment, Highway trailers are completely 
manufactured, rather than assembled, in 
two modern factories and foundry at Edger- 
ton and Stoughton, Wisconsin. Even the 
axles are Highway-forged! And Highway’s 
engineering service, plus a network of fac- 
tory branches and distributors covering 
important motor freight centers, assure 
trailer operators continuing satisfaction. 


Highway Earth Boring Machines and 
Utility Equipment are recognized as stand- 
ard by the greatest names in light, power, 
and communications. Wherever you see 
poles being set or lines under repair you 
are sure to see Highway equipment in use. 
Flying high over Highway’s factories, 
the Army-Navy “E” flag is proof of a big 
war job well done. To our years of fine 
achievement has now been added a knowl- 
edge of war-born materials and methods, 
evident in the better-than-ever Highway 
equipment now being produced. 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin 
Truck Trailers and Bodies + Earth Boring Machines + Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 


We are prod: Highway 
commercial trailers under 
W.P.B.authorization. Avail- 
\sble for delivery, 
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ON EVERY U. S. 
HIGHWAY 


\_U.S. / 


HIGHWAY 


AMERICA’S QUALITY 


TRAILERS 


Don't assume you can't get equ:pment—Iinquire. 
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Ships and Tonnage 


UR present maritime suprem- 
acy may be more apparent 
real. It may be more impos- 

in tonnage now than it will be 

ip commercial operations after the 
war on competitive ocean trade 
lanes. 

We suggest consideration of this 
possibility despite authoritative 
estimates that approximately 57 per 
cent of the total dry cargo ship ton- 
nage of the present Allied nations 
will be under the American flag by 
the end of 1945, and despite the 
probability that we shall end the 
war with about 40,000,000 dead- 
weight tons of dry cargo vessels. 
Sometimes, tonnage figures are 
misleading. 

In the present instance, the bulk 
of our maritime tonnage is made 
up of so-called Liberty ships. They 
are slow, 10-knot, tramp vessels. 
They were designed, built and 
pressed into service because they 
could be constructed rapidly. In 
some yards, they have been built in 
as short a time as 23 days. As we 
all know, after Pearl Harbor the 
need of ships was imperative and 
urgent. Ship losses were appalling. 
Liberty ships were built to be ex- 
pendable. 

The Liberty ship program was 
curtailed in 1944 and probably will 
be ended this year. The Victory 
ship, a modern counterpart of the 
Liberty, but turbine-propelled and 
50 per cent faster, has replaced Lib- 
erty construction to a large extent. 
But in the opinion of many ship 
operators, Victory ships are not 
satisfactory for postwar commer- 
tial operations. 

As pointed out by our Los An- 
geles correspondent last month in 
a special article in this magazine, 
ship operators on the whole would 
prefer to build an entirely new car- 
go fleet after the war than to take 
over Liberty and Victory ships. 

Presumably, however, in the first 
few years after the war, American 
bottoms will carry the larger part 
of the world’s commerce. But that 
situation will not last very long. 
Foreign maritime nations will en- 
ter into competition with newer, 
faster ships, and may be expected 
to operate at lower costs. 

In view of all the factors in- 
volved, plus the vital need of more 
efficient and economical distribution 
after the war, it would seem both 
commonsense and ordinary fore- 
sight for the Congress to make ade- 


quate provision for an American 
merchant marine able to compete 
on equal terms with foreign ocean 
carriers. Certainly, it would be a 
grievous and costly mistake for us 
as a nation to allow our merchant 
fleet to slip back to the relatively 
weak position it occupied before 
the war. 

Tonnage alone is not the answer. 
Neither are subsidies, which most 
authorities seem to think are in- 
dispensable for the maintenance of 
an effective merchant marine. Of 
even more importance for the fu- 
ture will be efficiencies and econo- 
mies in operation. In fact, efficien- 
cies and economies of operation will 


made a 


EVERAL years ago, when the 

writer was a cub reporter and 
blessed with the brashness of youth 
he had the temerity to call on the 
president of a large corporation for 
some information which nobody 
else, as we recall, could or would 
release. As sometimes happens, 
when “fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread,” folly was the better 
part of valor. 

We presented our name and 
stated the nature of our business 
to a secretary, on a long shot, so to 
speak, and sat down in the great 
man’s anteroom with an air of in- 
difference that we have often af- 
fected since and never without 
wishing it were genuine. 

However, the secretary returned 
almost immediately and we were 
ushered into the private office, con- 
scious of a sudden weakness in the 
knees and a peculiar dryness in the 
throat. 


But instead of an ogre, the man 
in the private office was a friendly, 
understanding human being, a little 
past the prime of life. In the 
warmth of his personality our 
youthful apprehensions and difficul- 
ties vanished, and from that day on 
we were friends. 


He gave us the information that 
we wanted or, perhaps we should 
say, as much of it as he considered 
advisable under the circumstances. 
The conversation then became 
somewhat personal. He asked in- 
numerable questions, and when we 
left him we had a feeling that he 


Editorials 


“ ... around every circle an- 
other can be drawn... every 
end is a beginning . . 


determine our success as a mari- 
time nation just as they have in- 
dustrially. That’s the basic fact. 


friend... 


had learned more from us than we 
had from him. 

Some years later, we had occa- 
sion to ask him why he had taken 
the time and trouble to see a cub 
reporter about a minor matter at 
a moment that had been a crisis in 
his career. His answer was charac- 
teristic of the man. It is also 
memorable as the philosophy of a 
great executive. 

“T can’t afford not to see people 
who want to see me about anything 
pertaining to my business,” he said. 
“That is part of my job. No man 
who has executive responsibilities 
can afford to have a closed door or 
a closed mind. 

“But over and above all that,” he 
added with a smile, “I made a 
friend. And that was good for us 
both, personally, as well as for busi- 
ness.” 

We have recounted this little in- 
cident for what it may be worth. A 
few recent experiences of our own 
and of some of our friends have 
induced us to suspect that there is 
a tendency on the part of some ex- 
ecutives to-day, probably because of 
the war, to forget that it is part of 
their jobs to have open doors and 
open minds. 

Most executives are busy men a 
good deal of the time. The impor- 
tant ones, however, are seldom those 
who barricade themselves behind 
rows of secretaries and closed 
doors. Business is still a human 
institution, and the most important 
part of any man’s job is, and al- 
ways will be, to make a friend. 
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Motor Truck Regulation 


66 REE enterprise! What a laugh! 
“I fought in the Pacific area for over two years. Got wounded. 
recovered, was sent home, and honorably discharged from the Army. 

“Then I went to the Interstate Commerce Commission for a certificate 
to run trucks between towns in New Jersey and New York. Did I get it? 
I did not. The Commission said that I wasn’t needed. 

“Sure, they gave me a long explanation, something about convenience 
and necessity, but what good did that do me? 

“Free enterprise! What a laugh!” 

Those are the angry words of a returned veteran. While in the armed 
forces fighting for our country, he had dreamed and planned about the inter- 
state trucking business he would start when he became a civilian again. 
Prior to entering service he had worked for a trucking concern. While in 
the Army he had operated and dispatched motor trucks. He loves the work. 
One can understand how disappointed he must be after having looked for- 
ward to the day when he would be conducting his own trucking outfit. 

Other veterans are coming home: men who have served on land and 
at sea; men who have fought in jungles, and from bombers high up in the 
air. They, too, have dreamed their dreams and planned their plans. Many 
of these men have thought of launching a trucking business. 

“Free enterprise .. . wasn’t that what we were fighting for?” they 
will ask. They also may inquire: “What right has the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to say that we cannot go into a busjness we want to 
get into? If the war hes brought these things about, then we’ve fought 
in vain!” 

They will be angry kia bitter unless they fully realize the situation. 
They will be angry and bitter unless they know the reasons behind the 
seemingly arbitrary attitude of the Commission in circumstances where 
that body cannot authorize a person or firm to engage in interstate trucking. 


Army men arriving at Separation Center, Fort Dix, N. J., for mustering out. 


aster 


ET us look back to see what er 
ated the situation whereby a 
turned veteran, or anyone else, cnnoi 
enter into the operations of intersta 
trucking on the public highways fo, 
hire without a permit or a certifica 
from the Interstate Commerce Con. 
mission. Further, let us briefly not 
by what right the Commission per. 
forms its duties, After that perhap; 
we may draw a comparison or two. 
In reviewing, as suggested in the 
preceding paragraph, we shal! fin/ 
that the Commission is functioning 
only as decreed by an Act adopted 
before World War II; is in no man- 
ner applying restrictive measures to 
defeat free enterprise; is working in 
the public interest, “all to the end of 
developing, coordinating, and pre. 
serving a national transpor‘ation 
system by water, highway, and rail, 
as well as other means... .” 
Somewhere in the 1920’s, possibly 
earlier, the railroads began to feel the 
effects of unrestrained competition 
coming from a (then) new mode of 
transportation, namely, the motor 
truck operating on the public high- 
ways for hire. The rail carriers were 
regulated, and have been since 1887, 
as to rates, charges, etc., whereas, the 
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By HENRY G. ELWELL 


Traffic Consultant 


Returned Veteran 


~ 


highway carriers were unregulated 
and charged whatever rates they 


pleased, or could get from the users 


of their service, the shippers. 


Destructive Competition 


This form of competition soon be- 
came destructive. Any person able to 
scrape together sufficient capital for 
a “down payment” on a motor truck 
could enter the transportation field. 
When trucks became useless because 
of wear and tear, many persons, for 
lack of funds, simply departed from 
the trucking scramble. But always 
there were other venturesome souls 
to fill their places, together with ad- 
ditional recruits. The railroads urged 
that the highway carriers be regu- 
lated as to rates and charges along 
the line applicable to the rail 
carriers. 

However, the efforts of the rail- 


roads to bring ‘about governmental 
regulation of the highway carriers at 
first failed. They were stigmatized 
with being selfish, and trying to build 
up a monopoly in transportation. 

But, unregulated highway carriers 
in a direct contest against regulated 
rail carriers gradually tended toward 
chaos. Shippers slowly grasped the 
point that this condition also was 
harmful to them. Among other 
things it placed them in the position 
of not knowing what truck rates were 
being paid by their competitors in in- 
dustry. Shippers further saw that if 
unreasonable competition continued, 
the services of all types of carriers 
would deteriorate because of capital 
investments swaying on decreasing 
revenues. 


Shippers Interceded 
Then, throughout the nation, ship- 


pers started to add their views to 
those of the railroads, asking that in 
the interests of all concerned Con- 
gress apply regulation of rates, 
charges, etc., to the highway carriers 
as in the case of the rail carriers. 
Here and there some progressive and 
forward-looking highway carriers 
also joined in the rising chorus. They, 
too, discerned that every group was 
being seriously injured. 


Filled a Need 


By the very nature of the services 
of the highway carriers they filled a 
need, a definite need. They had come 
to stay. Still, their usefulness in the 
economic structure was being hin- 
dered by the fact that unrestricted 
competition fell like a destructive flail 
upon the railroads, the shippers, the 
truckers, and the public in general. 

When any part of society, inten- 


AYARD L. LOVELACE, recently- 

discharged veteran of the Army 
Quartermaster Corps, is said to be 
the first ex-soldier in the United 
States to be financed in a trucking 
business through a loan granted un- 
der the so-called GI Bill of Rights. 
On March 1, Lovelace took delivery 
of a brand-new Fruehauf_stake- 
trailer and a GMC truck at the Los 
Angeles plant of the Fruehauf 
Trailer Co. of California. 

His loan, totaling $7,500 repre- 
sented the entire cost of the equip- 
ment. Of this amount $2,000 is guar- 
anteed under the GI Bill, the rest 
being advanced by the Bank of 
America, with whom the loan applica- 
tion was filed. The fact that Lovelace 
had been an experienced operator 
prior to the war, and that he had 
obtained signed contracts guarantee- 
ing sufficient revenue to meet his ob- 
ligations, made him eligible for the 
Unusual bank loan covering the entire 
amount of the investment. 
in order to complete the transac- 
on, Lovelace applied for and was 
granted a priority for the purchase 
of the truck and trailer, and re- 
teived approval from OPA and ODT. 

hen, after securing contracts guar- 
anteeing him adequate revenue, he 
filed a Veterans’ Administration Cer- 
tificate of Eligibility. Pending ap- 
Prova] of this, he filed his loan me 4 


Veteran Enters Trucking Business 


Bayard L. Lovelace, World War I veteran takes delivery of his Fruehauf Trailer and GMC 
truck made possible by "GI Bill of Rights" business loan. He has gone into the trucking 
business in California. 


cation with the Bank of America, 
which forwarded the application to 
the Los Angeles Office of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. 

This was approved and in readiness 


when the Veterans’ Administration 
gave its approval, enabling Lovelace 
to start his general hauling business 
three weeks after the first appli- 
cation. 
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tionally or otherwise, continuously 
damages the interests not only of it- 
self, but also the interests of the 
whole, then regulation in some form 
is inevitable for the common good. So, 
motor trucks engaged in interstate 
operations on the public highways for 
hire, passed into the realm of regu- 
lated carriers. 


After exhaustive and lengthy 
studies Congress passed “an act to 
regulate commerce” which is desig- 
nated as the Interstate Commerce Act 
—Part II (Motor Carrier Act—1935). 
This Act became effective in 1935, 
actually more than six years in ad- 
vance of the happenings at Pearl 
Harbor. 


As the United States of America 
did not declare war until Dec, 8, 1941, 
it is evident that federal regulation 
of highway carriers is not the work 
of any possible designing group to 
stifle “free enterprise” under the 
guise of war-time controls. 


Transportation Policy 


Congress also proclaimed a _na- 
tional transportation policy which 
applies to highway carriers as well as 
to rail carriers and others. This pol- 
icy was approved Sept. 18. 1940, or 
more than a year before this coun- 
try’s direct entry into World War II. 
In part the National Transportation 
Policy reads as follows: 


“It is hereby declared to be the 
national transportation policy of 
the Congress to provide for fair 
and impartial regulation of all 
modes of transportation ..., so 
administered as to recognize and 
preserve the inherent advantages 
of each; to promote safe, adequate, 
economical, and efficient service 
and foster sound economic condi- 
tions in transportation and among 
the several carriers; to encourage 
the establishment and maintenance 
of reasonable charges for trans- 
portation services, without unjust 
discrimination, undue preferences 
or advantages, or unfair or de- 
structive competitive practices; ... 
all to the end of developing, co- 
ordinating, and preserving a na- 
tional transportation system by 
water, highway, and rail, as well 
as other means, adequate to meet 
the needs of the commerce of the 
United States, of the Postal Ser- 
vice, and of the national defense. 
All of the provisions of this Act 
shall be administered and enforced 
with a view to carrying out the 
above declaration of policy.” 

A ‘careful reading” of this’ policy 
shows it is constructive. Properly 
enforced it provides for “fair and im- 
partial regulation of all modes of 
transportation.” If this is to be ef- 
fective then interstate highway car- 
riers must be regulated as well as the 
railroads, etc. 


Individual Curtailed 


‘In cases of this sort the individual 
sometimes finds that his personal de- 
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Bogus Trucking 


In certain sections of the country it has 
been discovered that.trucks of bogus truck- 
ing outfits will call at the loading platforms 
of shippers under the pretence of being 
“pick-up” agents of various types of car- 
riers. Upon obtaining p ion of ship- 
ments the truck drivers will furnish apparent 
legal receipts. The shipments, of course, 
never reach the real carriers. 

Shipping clerks of shippers should be sure 
they are making delivery of goods to bona- 
fide trucking concerns, "Where they are in 
doubt they should demand proper identi- 
fication, In addition, in all cases, shipping 
clerks would do well to make a record of 
the license plate numbers of all trucks to 
which they deliver shipments.—"The Traffic 
Bit." 


sires may be somewhat curtailed in 
order that he and his fellows can en- 
joy greater protection and security. 
For instance, in bygone days in the 
western part of America each man 
was a law unto himself. Each man 
carried his own “six-shooter”’ and 
used it as he saw fit. Later on the 
people in that section organized and 
the individual was compelled to sub- 
mit to “regulation” in that he could 
not carry a revolver uness he first 
proved it was needed for the common 
good. To some extent this same prin- 
ciple applies to interstate trucking. 
No longer can an individual run a 
truck interstate on the highways for 
hire without at least proving public 
convenience and necessity. 

Congress has appointed the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as the 
medium charged with the duty of en- 
forcing regulation of interstate high- 
way carriers as to rates, charges, etc. 
The Commission has no _ recourse 


‘other than to meet the terms of the 


Motor Carrier Act—1935. 


Definitions 


Frequently the terms “interstate,” 
“common carrier,” “contract carrier,” 
and “private carrier” are confusing 
and, therefore, at this point we turn 
to the Act for certain definitions 
which now follow: 

“The term ‘interstate commerce’ 
means commerce between any place 
in a State and any place in another 
State or between places in the same 
State through another State, whether 
such commerce moves wholly by mo- 
tor vehicle or partly by motor vehicle 
and partly by rail, express, or water.” 

“The term ‘common carrier by mo- 
tor vehicle’ means any person (or 
corporation, etc.) which holds itself 
out to the general public to engage in 
the transportation by motor vehicle 
in interstate or foreign commerce of 
passengers or property or any class 
or classes thereof for compensation, 


whether over regular or irregular 


routes. ... 

“The term ‘contract carrier by mo- 
tor vehicle’ means any person which, 
under individual contracts or agree- 
ments, engages in the transporta‘‘on 
. .- by motor vehicle of passengers or 
property in interstate or foreign com- 
merce for compensation.” 


“The term ‘private carrier of prop. 
erty by motor vehicle’ means any per- 
son not included in the terms ‘com- 
mon carrier by motor vehicle,’ or 
‘contract carrier by motor vehicle, 
who or which transports in interstate 
or foreign commerce by motor vehicle 
property of which such person is the 
owner, lessee, or bailee, when such 
transportation is for the purpose of 
sale, lease, rent or bailment, or in 
furtherance of any commercial en- 
terprise.” 

From these definitions it is to be 
noted that anyone who transports his 
own property by motor truck on the 
public highways in the performance 
of his own commercial enterprise is 
defined as a “private carrier,” and is 
not subject to regulation as applied 
to highway carriers actually engaged 
in interstate commerce for hire. 


Mandate Is Definite 


The Motor Carrier Act—1935 con- 
tains specific directions which the 
Commission must follow. When a 
person or a firm files an application 
for a common carrier certificate, or a 
contract carrier permit, the Commis- 
sion of necessity has to make a thor- 
ough investigation. 

The mandate contained in the Act 
is definite. The procedure for either a 
common carrier or a contract carrier 
application, in general, is the same. 
Here are the instructions which the 
Commission is bound to observe in 
the case of an application for author- 
ity to operate as an interstate high- 
way carrier: 


“. .. certificate shall be issued 
to any qualified applicant therefor, 
authorizing the whole or any part 
of the operations covered by the 
application, if it is found that the 
applicant is fit, willing and able 
properly to perform the services 
proposed and to conform to the 
provisions of this part and the re- 
quirements, rules and regulations 
of the Commission thereunder, and 
that the proposed service, to the 
extent to be authorized by the cer- 
tificate, is or will be required by 
the present or future public con- 
venience and necessity, otherwise 
such application shall be de- 
nied... . .” 

From the foregoing it is seen that 
the language is positive, not negative. 
The Commission must issue a certifi- 
cate if the applicant can meet certain 
requirements, otherwise it has no 
power to do so. Here then is clear 
evidence that in withholding sanction 
to a veteran, or anyone else, the Com- 

(Continued on page 84) 
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What About These Veterans’ Loans? 


While it is still too early to predict the effect of readjustment bene- 
fits upon establishment of new businesses or reopening of those 
closed during the war, some indication of plans of servicemen was 
given in a recent Army survey. Seven per cent of those polled, 
during the summer of 1944, had definite plans to go into business. 


TIDESPREAD interest has been 

evidenced in the liberal readjust- 
ment rights granted veterans by the 
78th Congress. Many types of bene- 
fits, which were not available after 
World War I, are specified in the GI 
Law, Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944, for veterans of this war. A 
significant, but frequently misunder- 
stood, provision covers guaranty by 
the Government of home, farm, and 
business loans. The latter feature of 
the law, loans for the purchase of 
business property, is briefly reviewed 
in this article. 

In Dec., 1944, the Veterans Admin- 
istration issued comprehensive regu- 
lations governing guaranty of busi- 
ness loans. These regulations supple- 
ment the Act and provide detailed ad- 
ministrative and procedural machin- 
ery. Since the Act and regulations 
constitute a part of each contract of 
guaranty issued by the Administrator 
of Veterans Affairs, they should be 
read and observed with extreme care 
by prospective lenders and borrowers. 


Principal Considerations 


There are certain general consid- 
erations which should be borne in 
mind by persons contemplating mak- 
ing or receiving loans: 

1, The Veterans Administration 
may not lend money for business pur- 
poses; it may only guaranty such 
loans. The lender ordinarily will be 
4 private corporation or an individual, 
although in some situations other Gov- 
emment agencies do make loans to 
persons with certain qualifications and 
for specified purposes. A veteran may, 
in a given case, be eligible to obtain 
such a loan, but that is separate and 
distinct from the right to a guaranty 
under the GI Law. Names and ad- 
dresses of Government agencies mak. 

loans may be obtained from the 
Nearest office of the Veterans Admin- 
istration. 


2. The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs may guaranty up to 50 per 
cent of a loan. 


However, the maxi- 


By BURT W. ROPER 


Division of Small Business 
Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce 


mum amount of guaranty for any one 
person is $2,000, although there is no 
limitation on the face amount of the 
loan. Interest charged may not ex- 
ceed four per cent. The Administra- 
tor will pay the interest on the guar- 
anteed amount for the first vear. This 
constitutes the only direct financial 
contribution made by the Government. 

3. All guaranteed loans must be 
paid off within 20 years or less. How- 
ever, this maximum term will usually 
apply only to real estate since loans 
for equipment or machinery may not 
extend beyond the accepted useful life 
of the property. 

4. All expenses customarily borne 
by purchasers may be charged against 
a veteran borrowing under the Act, 
but no charge may be made for the 
guaranty of a loan or for any services 
connected with securing such a guar- 
anty. 

5. To start the necessary procedure 
for obtaining guaranty of a loan, the 
veteran should first consult the per- 
son or concern that is expected to ad- 
vance the money. Potential lenders in 
nearly all communities wil have 
available ‘the necessary application 
forms and information the veterans 
will need. If such information is not 
readily available, the borrower should 
consult the nearest representative of 
the Veterans Administration. 


Important Points 


These are merely a few considera- 
tions that are applicab!e generally. 
Many additional specific points should 
be clearly understood. They concern, 
among others, eligibility of borrowers, 
types of loans eligible for guaranty, 
and terms or conditions of loan con- 
tracts. 


An eligible veteran is one who: (a) 
Served in the active military or naval 
service of the United States on or 
after Sept. 16, 1940, and prior to the 
termination of the present war; and 
(b) has been discharged or released 
under conditions other than dishonor- 
able after active service of 99 days or 
more, or because of injury or disabil- 
ity incurred in line of duty; and (c) 
makes application for benefits within 
two years after separation from ser- 
vice, or two years after termination 
of the war, whichever is the later 
date, but in no event more than five 
years after the end of the war. 

The Act applies equally to men and 
women who served in the armed 
forces. If the wife of a borrower is 
is also an eligible veteran and desires 
to exercise her right to a guaranty, 
she will be required to make a sep- 
arate application. 


Loans Guaranteed 


The Administrator may guaranty a 
loan for the purchase of any business, 
land, buildings, supplies, equipment, 
machinery, or tools to be used by an 
applicant in a gainful occupation if he 
finds that: (a) The loan will be used 
in the bona fide pursuit of such gain- 
ful occupation; (b) such property will 
be useful in and reasonably necessary 
for the efficient and successful pursuit 
of such occupation; (c) the ability 
and experience of the veteral indicate 
that there is a reasonable likelihood 
that he will be successful; (d) the 
purchase price does not exceed the 
reasonable value; and (e) the loan ap- 
pears practicable. 

Business loans are eligible for guar- 
anty if made for one or more of the 
following basic purposes enumerated 
in the regulations: (a) Loans for the 
acquisition of an existing business; 
(b) loans for the purchase of equip- 
ment, machinery, or tools; (c) loans 
for the purchase of supplies; and (d) 
loans for the purchase of business 
realty. Neither the. statute nor the 
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NY consideration of the South’s 

postwar industrial prospects 
should rest upon the bedrock fact that 
industrial expansion in the South got 
its start in the ’30s and not during 
the wartime ’40s. 

This is shown by figures released 
by the U. S. Bureau of Census and 
published in The Blue Book of South- 
ern Progress for 1940. 

In 1939, according to these figures, 
the value of manufactured products 
in the South exceeded $12,000,000,000, 
$500,000,000 more than the 1937 total 
and in excess of the 1929 total. 

These figures take on an especial 
significance in view of the fact that 
the total value of manufactured prod- 


Industrial Prospects 


Tue South's present industrial position is rooted in the years of 
peace that preceded the current world war. 


The Southern State; 


possess virtually all of the basic elements requisite to an industrial 

civilization. They have adequate manpower, fertile soil and mild 

climate, great natural resources, varied transportation facilities, 
and great potential markets, here and abroad. 


ucts for the rest of the nation declined 
in 1939 from the 1937 high and was 
$10,000,000,000 below the 1929 total. 
It is worthy of note that this progress 
took place at a time when industrial 
production for the United States as 
a whole suffered a marked decline. 


COAL .. . 49 per cent of our bituminous coal is mined in the South. 


Not All War Contracts—And it 
should be remembered that the South 
has not received the bulk of war in- 
dustrial supply contracts. This indi- 
cates that, although the nation’s in- 
dustry is geared to war production, a 
good many industrial concerns in the 
South and elsewhere (although bene- 
fitting from wartime demands) are 
proceeding under their own power 
rather than by supply contracts allo- 
cation. From June 1, 1940 (when 
the allocation of war contracts began) 
up to Nov. 1, 1943, the South had re- 
ceived only $28,000,000,000 of the 
hundreds of billions of dollars appro- 
priated for war production. 

Starting, then, from the premise 
that the South’s present industrial 
progress is rooted in the years of 
peace that preceded the beginning of 
the present mighty conflict, let us 
examine the current picture of the 
South to discover, if we can, the clues 
to the South’s postwar future. 

Modern industrial civilization, com- 
plicated as it is, rests upon certain 
basic elements. It is not too much 
to claim that the South now possesses 
these elements and possesses them in 
abundance. The necessities of an in- 
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the Postwar South 


Minerats constitute a large part of the South's richness. It pro- 
duces nearly 100 per cent of the nation's supply of sulphur; 49 per 
cen? of our bituminous coal; 71 per cent of our natural gas; 90 per 
cent of our supply of Fuller's earth; nearly 100 per cent of our 
phosphate rock; 70 per cent of our mica; 95 per cent of our ball clay, 
and virtually all of the bauxite produced in this country. 


dustrial civilization include sufficient 
manpower, sufficient raw materials; 
power to turn the wheels of factories; 
transportation to carry products to 
market; and, finally, markets. 

Manpower—Of that industrial ne- 
cessity, manpower, the South has an 
ever-increasing abundance. Accord- 
ing to 1940 census figures, the South 
had in that year a population of 45,- 
184,060, or an increase of 3,935,440 
since 1930. The decade’s increase for 
the remainder of the nation amounts 
to only 4,958,789. 

During the decade, eight of the 
Southern states showed gains in ex- 
cess of 10 per cent, while only nine 
other states in the Union could claim 
similar gains. 

In addition to a population steadily 
increasing through natural growth 
(and the wartime birth rate definitely 
is on the upgrade), hordes of individ- 
uals have poured into the South since 
1940. Many of the new-comers are 
soldiers sent South for military train- 
ing, and others are industrial workers 
who came to work in war plants or 
in plants greatly expanded because of 
wartime demands. 

Southern industrial and govern- 


is a major Southern industry. 


mental officials expect many of the 
new-comers to remain and become a 
part of the postwar South. They be- 
lieve that a majority of the many 
soldiers who marry Southern girls will 
return to the South after the war, 
and they think that others will return 


By JANE HALL 


because they recognize the inherent 
natural wealth of the region and the 
attendant industrial opportunities. 

As for civilian workers, many of 
them have learned a profitable trade 
at the trade schools maintained by 
Southern industry, in cooperation 
with Southern educational institutions 
and the U. S. Government. They will 
not lightly or quickly give up such 
trades, for the reason that brought 
them to the South in the first place 
was need of a job. 

Thus, there will be in the postwar 
South a reservoir of workers, many 
of them trained, with which to spark- 
plug the South’s tremendous postwar 
industrial expansion program. Al- 


WATERWAYS .. . are vital arteries of southern transportation. 
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TRUCK FARMING. is expanding rapidly. 


though many industries will not re- 
Vea, their postwar plans, the South- 
ern air is heavy with whispered hopes 
for postwar industrial expansion and 
quickened with the driving energy 
that precedes a mighty effort. 

Agriculture—With plenty of man- 
power to do the work, the South will 
need raw materials to turn into 
finished products. Of these, it has 
superlative abundance. First of all, 
there is the tremendous fact of South- 
ern agricultural production. 

A good many people living in other 
sections of the country are impressed 
with the erroneous idea that the 
South’s entire agricultural production 
is composed of cotton and tobacco. 
Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Of equal importance is the 
production of grains, cattle, poultry, 
and truck crops. In fact, the wide 
variety and abundance of agricultural 
production make it apparent that the 
South is able to supply, not only its 
own people, but the rest of the nation 
with essential foods. 

Furthermore, the South’s agricul- 
tural production is and will increas- 
ingly continue to be a source of many 
of the raw materials that the region’s 
factories need. 

“When manpower for farms is again 
available, there will be a steadily in- 
creasing stream of cotton and tobacco 
pouring into the South’s textile and 
tobacco manufacturing plants; more 
peanuts and soy-beans will feed the 
ever-growing plastics and synthetics 
industries; increasing dairy herds will 
supply an increasing stream of milk 
for the production of dairy products; 
and more and more sheep will provide 
more and more wool for wool and 
mohair commodities. 


In 1942, cash farm income in the 
South totaled $5,091,127,000, and 
every crop produced showed an in- 
F crease in income over the previous 
year, This presages a bright future 
in a region blessed with fertile soil 
and a mild climate. 


PACKING .... of fruits and vegetables is booming. 


BAUXITE . . . rides the conveyor belt for 
crushing at the hammer mill. 


But there are other natural re- 
sources required in a modern indus- 
trial civilization, and of these the 
South has an abundance that, at long 
last, she is fully prepared to utilize. 


Iron and Steel—For instance, iron 
and steel, two most necessary ingredi- 
ents in a modern industrial civiliza- 
tion, are found in parts of the South 
from Maryland to Texas. In the past 
few years the production of iron ore, 
coal, and coke has been steadily in- 
creasing. 


The present attitude of the great 
iron and steel companies of the South 
toward releasing their postwar plans 
is typified by the answer of Ernest 
LeMay, public relations director of 


the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., who said: “While the war is go. 
ing on we hear nothing of postwar 
plans in this organization.” However, 
it stands to reason that there will be 
a considerable amount of expansion 
in Southern iron and steel production 
after the war. 

For one thing, Alabama possesses 
the nation’s second largest source of 
iron ore, and, as the Great Lake; 
Region’s supply diminishes, the Ala 
bama supply will increase in impor. 
tance and production. 

Indications of increasing iron and 
steel production in the South is the 
fact that in 1942 Southern iron or 
mines produced 10,322,427 tons of 
ore, compared with the 1939 produe. 
tion of 6,041,499 tons, Coal produe- 
tion in 1941 (the last year for which 
figures are available) totaled 243. 
494,840 tons, compared with the 1939 
production of 189,126,000 tons, and 
coke production in 1942 totaled 13, 
590,000 tons, compared with the 1939 
production of 9,199,240 tons. 

There are more than 20 steel plants 
operating in the South today, and they 
have a capacity of more than 12,000, 
000 ingots. The newest state to man- 
ufacture iron and steel products is 
Texas. Huge new plants have been 
built at Fort Worth, Houston, and 
Long View. 

Bauxite and Aluminum—Then, there 
is bauxite, an essential in aluminum 
production. Aluminum definitely isa 
coming metal in the South, both now 
and in the postwar period. All of 
the bauxite in the nation is found in 
the South, specifically in Alabama, 
Georgia, Arkansas, and _ Virginia. 
Production in 1942 totaled 2,966,221 
tons, and in 1939 it amounted to 436, 
792 tons. 

Petroleum — Nor must we forget 
Southern production of crude petrole- 
um. Over 61 per cent of the nation’s 
crude petroleum is produced in the 
South and daily newer and larger 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Allied freighter unloading supplies at the besieged island of Malta. 


Our Maritime Position 
Poses Perplexing Problems 


Widespread discussion has been engendered here and abroad con- 
cerning international trade after the war. The policies under which 
the United States sha!l operate its great merchant fleet in the years 
ahead are of international concern. This article, prepared by the Divi- 
sion of Public Relations of the United States Maritime Commission 
and the War Shipping Administration, is presented in the hope that 
it will stimulate thought and discussion on a matter of importance to 


TBE extent of the uprooting of peo- 
ples and economies in this war and 
the upsetting of ideas and traditions 
apparent on every hand. The world 
tataclysm is affecting even the most 
témote peoples and places, When the 
time comes that the family of nations 
may once more pick up their way of 
life and start to rebuild their econo- 
mies, it is already clear that the effect 
of international commerce upon their 
destinies will be basic, and the manner 
i which it is handled will go a long 
Way toward maintaining the peace to- 
Ward which we are struggling. 

Most of the leaders of international 
Pinion, both here and abroad, are 
‘yeing the possible effects that as- 
smption of world maritime leader- 


everybody in business in this country. 


ship by the United States may have 
on world commerce. By virtue of 
building a wartime merchant marine 
that will provide an active, ocean going 
merchant fleet of about 50 million 
deadweight tons for the United States 
at the end of the war, the leadership 
is implicit, and an adequate policy to 
govern its operations is the subject 
of growing discussion. 


Basic Change 


England and America have ex- 
changed this leadership since 1939. 
There was then a total of some 74 
million deadweight tons* of shipping 


*Deadweight tonnage is the cargo 
carrying capacity of a ship, expressed in 
long tons of 2240 Ib. 


afloat in the merchant fleets of 40 
nations. Of this total the British Em- 
pire controlled 25 to 27 millions and 
the United S'ates was second with 10 
to 11 millions. 

Between June, 1939, when there be- 
gan deliveries in the Maritime Com- 
mission’s long range program to re- 
habilitate the merchant marine, and 
the end of 1944 there was built in 
United States shipyards about 42.5 
million deadweight tons of shipping 
incorporated in oceangoing vessels ca- 
pable of continuing cargo service. 
Added to the 1939 total, and discount- 
ing losses and transfers, the total ac- 
tive oceangoing fleet of the country is 
about 53 million tons. 


The British position, meanwhile, de- 
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spite the terrific ship losses suffered 
to the time of Pearl Harbor and be- 
yond, was described in the British 
White Paper of Nov., 1944, as about 
20 million deadweight tons at the end 
of 1948, and “since the beginning of 
1944 the situation has improved.” 


Our Unique Position 


This new position of the United 


States, unique not only in our own his- 
tory but in modern maritime history, 
places us in undisputed leadership 


from the standpoint of size, with more 


tonnage than the rest of the world 


combined. It is the policy that shal) 


govern the allocation, disposal and use 


of this vast amount of tonnage that is 
concerning the Maritime Commission, 


the Congress, the Administration and 
the maritime nations of the world. 


In recent months there has been an 


increasing amount of discussion in 


print concerning international trade 
and its implications to maintaining 
world peace and the individual wel- 


fare of nations. 


In these opinions, 


when presented by qualified persons, 
the Commission takes great interest. 
Though the Commission in no sense 


sets the tone of the nation’s foreign 
policy, nevertheless the ships it will 


either own and operate, or regulate in 
private industry after the war will, 
to some degree, be the implements of 
that policy. 


With some of these opinions the 


Commission cannot agree; some are 
expressed with little regard for the 
basic national maritime policy ex- 
pressed in the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936. Nevertheless the Commission 
is gratified that there is discussion by 
qualified and intelligent persons, for it 
is indicative of a renewed conscious- 
ness that a sound merchant fleet is 
essential to our welfare. 


The Commission has broad powers 


over shipping in peacetime. It is 
charged by the Act by which it was 
established, the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1986, to “foster the development 
and encourage the maintenance of... 
a merchant marine ... for the na- 
tional defense and development of its 
foreign and domestic commerce.” 
Therefore, the Commission feels it is 
obligated by law not only to plan the 
future of our merchant fleet per se, 
but to participate in, develop and per- 
haps lead to some extent the discus- 
sions and negotiations that bear on 
maritime policy as it relates to our 
foreign relations. 

The Maritime Commission and War 
Shipping Administration are war 
agencies in every sense of the word. 
The Commission has directed the con- 
struction of more than 4,500 ocean- 
going ships and many hundreds of 
smaller vessels, all of them in the ser- 
vice of the United Nations. The War 
Shipping Administration now has 
more than 4,000 vessels under its con- 
trol. Both have been, and will con- 
tinue to be, of the utmost essentiality 
to the Allied war effort. In full con- 
fidence of our ultimate victory, how- 
ever, the Commission deems that it is 
worthwhile and necessary to devote 
some thought to the problems that will 
arise when victory is achieved. 


Maritime Day, May 22 


The Commission believes that Na- 
tional Maritime Day, May 22, will be 
an appropriate occasion to launch fur- 
ther discussions that may help to out- 
line a workable maritime policy, and 
the theme selected for the nation-wide 
celebration was adopted with that 
thought. 

“It’s Your Merchant Marine” will 
be the central theme of meetings and 
celebrations across the country, May 
22. The Maritime Commission spon- 


MAN POWER OF THE U.S. MERCHANT MARINE | 
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sors the national celebration. This 
year it is promoting local observances, 
not alone in the large cities and ship. 
ping centers along our coastlines, byt 
in the interior of the country, wher 
the aims and purposes of a merchant 
fleet and the ramifications of foreign 
trade are obscure to many persons, 
but where their beneficial effects are 
as equally pronouneed. 

National Maritime Day is an ocgg. 
sion authorized by Congress and pro. 
claimed annually by the President, tp 
commemorate the sailing of the 
“Savannah” from the United States, 
May 22, 1819, on the first trans-ocean 
crossing using steam propulsion. 

It is a day of considerable signif. 
cance to the maritime industries, 
Held in conjunction with Foreign 
Trade Week, it has become a custom. 
ary occasion for the gathering of gov. 
ernment executives, the shipping fra- 
ternity, exporters and importers and 
all others to whom the American mer. 
chant marine is of direct importance 
for mutual consideration of problems, 


Return to Private Trade 


For those of the shipping world and 
for those in export and import activi- 
ties, there will be discussions and plan- 
ning for the ultimate return of ship 
operations, and shipbuilding, to pri- 
vate industry, so far as possible, To 
them, the theme should mean that 
they should have much more voice in 
the way we conduct our foreign trade; 
with the corollary thought that if we 
are to expand our domestic activities, 
they have a good share in maintaining 
our prosperity through their opera 
tions. 

Here must be repeated a statement 
made before. The Maritime Commis- 
sion can only implement our foreign 
policy with ships and shipping ser- 
vices. A maritime policy is, essential- 
ly, the manner in which we use our 
ships in international trade, in con- 
sideration of our needs and aspira- 
tions and, in all fairness, the needs 
and aspirations of other nations. 
Ships, ships’ crews and shipping com- 
panies can be our ambassadors, and 
in the final test, upon their perform- 
ance can depend the success or fail- 
ure of our planning. 


Basic Problems 


In considering the elements of 4 
satisfactory policy there are certain 
facts that form a working basis. To 
those who have followed the Maritime 
Commission’s construction program 
and the magnificent feats of the ship- 
ping companies and merchant seamen 
in this war, the facts are not new. But 
to those who would understand some 
of the basic problems that must be 
resolved these fundamentals must be 
understood : 

1. The Maritime Commission was 
created by the Merchant Marine Act 

(Continued on page 94) 
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AIG. 6. . . Two unit loads hoisted aboard 
ship simultaneously reduces loading time. 


Wwe speeds up progress in many 
fileds, one being the handling of 
wit loads by all types of transporta- 
tion media in the long journey from 
the manufacturing or processing 
plants of this country to the far flung 
naval bases which supply the Fleet 
in the Pacific. 

A recent observation in San Fran- 
cisco of a truck lineup outside of 
Navy Pier revealed that of 20 loaded 
trucks, 15 contained unit loaded ma- 
terials being delivered to shipside. 

Fig. 1 shows how unstrapped pal- 
letized loads of dry provisions and 
items of ships stores are transported 
toa Navy Port of Embarkation where 
they are strapped for overseas ship- 
ment. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately $15 is saved every time a ship- 
ment, similar to that illustrated, is 
received at a naval activity as a re- 
sult of the reduced cost of mechanical 
wmloading compared with the indi- 
Vidual handling of loose cases in a 


hox car. 


Securing Cases 


Of particular interest is the simple 
method of securing the cases in place 
during transit by truck. Dunnage 
approximately 1 in. x 4 in, x 8 ft. is 


Unit Load Shuttle Service 
Developed By Navy 


Departures from many long established customs speed delivery of 

supplies for the fleet from the Navy's wholesale distribution centers, 

leading many to believe that a wave of materials handling improve- 

ments will sweep all production centers as a result of the large num- 

ber of men in the armed services who have a new appreciation of 
materials handling technique. 


By CURTIS H. BARKER, JR. 


Technical Advisor, Field Operations 
Branch, Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department 


used, two pieces being fastened to- 
gether along their length by webbing 
with the boards spaced about 8 in. 
apart. These binders are placed along 
the top edges of the load and held 
in place by a few tie ropes. An angle 
made by fastening the two boards to- 
gether directly is commonly used but 
is slightly less effective and requires 
more space for stowage. 

Hundreds of thousands of cases of 
naval supplies are moving in this 
manner every week. Truckers find it 


very profitable business and custom- 
arily haul the dunnage, including the 
pallets, free. They also are hauling 
free partial loads of pallets to con- 
tractors plants where convenient. 
Full loads, however, carry a nominal 
rate. 

Since pallets are in the same cate- 
gory as boxes and, therefore, subject 
to the tariff rate of the commodity 
which they bear, all carriers should 
give full consideration to the estab- 
lishment of equitable rates that re- 


FIG. 7... The stowing of the two units also is carried on in one operation. 
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FIG. 3... Unit 

loads after ship- 

ment awaiting 

strapping opera- 
tion. 


flect the additional savings of the car- 
riers. Demands of large shippers and 
competition between alternate trans- 
portation media will correct this con- 
dition eventually, but study of this 
rate problem now will help pave the 
vray for more rapid progress during 
what may be termed the “Materials 
Handling Era” that is bound to con- 
tinue in the postwar period. 


State Trade Carriers 


While on the subject of “what is 
needed to speed-up progress,” it also 
is advisable to consider the “State 
Trade Barriers” referred to by many 
transportation and distribution au- 
thorities. The lack of uniformity of 
state regulations produces many far 
reaching limitations, including re- 
strictions on the overall width of 
highw:y vehicles. A few heavily 
travelled states with highways below 
the average in width permit an over- 
all vehicle width of 8 ft. 6 in. The 
extra 6 in. provides sufficient room 
for a practical highway movement of 
palletized unit loads. 

The movement of unit loads by 
highway trailer and truck represents 
but a smal] fraction of the unit loads 
being transported between contractors 
and naval activities which effect sav- 
ings in handling cost as high as $18 
per car. 

Before the loads shown in the 
freight car in Fig. 2 were shipped 
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FIG. 2... The 
Navy's require- 
ments of canned 
subsistence is 
now moving as 


shown in box 
cars. 
° ° ° 


overseas the containers were securely 
strapped to the pallets. Recent ex- 
periments have shown that the ap- 
plication of a special glue to the four 
corners of fibreboard cartons between 
each layer and also where resting on 


FIG. |... Ideal 
highway haul of 
18 palletized unit 
loads weighing 
50,000 Ib. 


the pallet will hold the unit, ang 
strapping can be eliminated or mp 
terially reduced. This glue permity 
vertical movement but does not allow 
horizontal shifting. By applying strips 
of chipboard with surfaces coated 
with glue unit loads of wooden boxes 
have been made up and successfully 
handled. 

Figure 3 shows the condition of u- 
strapped palletized provisions jp 
storage after being moved by rail 
Experience shows that careful stack 
ing on pallets and correct carloading 
methods are necessary to obtain the 
desired results. 


Edge Protectors 


As tremendous volumes are being 
moved overseas, production conveyor 
lines (see Fig. 4) have been estab 
lished at all key Naval Supply Depots 
to perform the strapping operations 
quickly. Edge protectors are used to 
hold the strap or wire in place, to 
protect the edge of the container and 
in many instances, to reduce the num- 
ber of straps required. Pretectors 
are required only at the bottom of 
the load when it overhangs the pallet 
several inches or when the strapping 
has to be applied where there is & 
void in the bottom deck of the pallet. 


If loads have to be strapped eventn- 
ally the earlier they can be strapped 
in the long chain of rehandlings, the 
better. Wherever supplies have been 
shipped to overseas operations in 
strapped unit loads the savings in 
time’ and manpower during unloading 
and rehandling to storage have as 
tounded those familiar with previous 
practices. Of course, equipment suit 
able for the varying degrees of de 


(Continued on page 48) 


FIG. 4... Strap- 
ping is setup on 
a production line 
basis in the key 
Naval Supply 
Depots. 
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Mechanized Materials Handling 
Is Essential in Modern War 


The use of self-propelled materials handling equipment is now a 
basic principle in Army storage operations. The use of tools and 
equipment is one of the foundation stones of our industrial progress. 
With that in mind, it seems strange that it has taken us so long 
to use mechanical tools in materials handling. Although industry has 
been progressive in the use of time saving methods and machines in 
production, it has lagged in the use of the same principles in materi- 


AM convinced that this war with 

this tremendous problem of sup- 
ply has at last opened the eyes of 
the nation to the terrific mistake it 
hag made in the past in treating dis- 
tribution as the poor relation of pro- 
duction and sales. 

Many signs point to the fact that 
industrial America is beginning to 
turn the spotlight on its distribution 
problem and is preparing to attack 
it just as before the war it concen- 
trated on the problem of production, 
the problem of sales, and the prob- 
lem of general merchandising. There 
is no question in my mind that a great 
portion of the economies which will 
have to be effected to meet competi- 
tion in the postwar world must come 
out of distribution costs. What the 
Army has done is a foreshadowing of 
what we must all do in the commer- 
cial field. 


Some Comparisons 


Let me go back again to the Fall 
of 1942 and give you an idea of the 
size of the depot system at that time. 
At the end of September, after 10 
months of war, we had acquired to 
take care of our expanding Army 
about 90,000,000 sq. ft. of warehouse 
and covered shed space, about 124.,- 
000,000 ft. of open hardstanding stor- 
age space, and just short of 11,- 
500,000 ft. of magazine and igloo 
space for ammunition storage. A good 
part of this was new construction, but 
a considerable proportion represented 
acquisition by lease and purchase of 
commercial warehouse facilities. 

A year later the figures were 142,- 
000,000, 145,000,000, and 30,000,000, 
respectively. The last quarter of 
1943 saw the virtual ending of large- 
scale new construction, and our gross 
covered space now amounts to ap- 
proximately 145,000,000 ft. Outside 
storage, however, has increased sub- 
stantially because we have found that, 
with proper preparation, many sup- 
plies can be stored outside, which we 
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als handling and distribution. 


By COL. ALBERT B. DRAKE 


Director, Storage Division 
Army Service Forces 


This is part of a talk Col. Drake prepared 
and intended to deliver recently at a meet- 
ing of the Newark, N. J., Traffic Club. He 
was prevented from giving it in person be- 
cause of an overseas assignment. In his 
absence, his address was read by Lt. Col. 
H. A. Stevenson, deputy director, ASF. 
The substance of Col. Drake's comments on 
Army storage operations and materials 
handling practices is a matter of vital in- 
terest to everybody interested in more effi- 
cient and economic warehousing and dis- 
tribution.—The Editor. 


used to think required storage under 
roof. So our open space has been in- 
creased from 145,000,000 in Sept., 
1948, to 178,000,000 today. 

But after all, space is nothing but 
the area in which we carry on our 
operations. Going back again to 
Sept., 1942, we handled in that month 
1,966,000 tons in and out of the depot 
system. Of this, about 60 per cent 
was receipts and 40 per cent ship- 
ments. 
shipments resulted in additions to 
storage of an average of over 400,000 
tons monthly during 1943. All of you 
will recognize the problem that this 
situation presented. It occurred, of 


This excess of receipts over 


course, because we were building up 
great reserves for an Army not yet 
fully deployed, and, therefore, not 
calling for its combat equipment ex- 
cept for training purposes. How 
radically this changed after we came 
to grips with the enemy is _illus- 
trated by the fact that the average 
monthly additions to storage declined 
to 128,000 tons in 1944, and that in 
the latter part of that year a number 
of months ‘showed actual net with- 
drawals. Putting it in other words, 
12 per cent of all 1943 receipts were 
added to storage compared with six 
per cent for all of 1944. 

For the last number of months we 
have been shipping overseas close to 
1,500,000 tons monthly or about 70 
per cent of all our depot shipments. 
This increase in port shipments puts 
an additional load on the depots out 
of all proportion to the equivalent 
in domestic shipments. 


Packing Problems 


The reason for this is that supplies 
going overseas must be especially and 
carefully prepared. They must be 80 
packed that they can withstand the 
roughest handling under the worst 
climatic conditions. There is no time, 
nor are there any facilities in many 
of the theaters to handle supplies in 
an orderly and careful manner. They 
are frequently merely dumped on 
beaches or in cleared spaces in 
jungles, or along the sides of roads. 
They are literally thrown out of 
trucks, jeeps, and barges. In many 
instances, they have been simply 
dumped into the ocean to be grappled 


‘ for, hours or days later, or dra 


ashore at low tide. 

But we have developed processing 
and packing to such an extent that 
even delicate instruments, — spare 
parts, and foodstuffs can withstand 
the roughest handling and the worst 
weather and come out okay even after 
months of exposure. 

This was not accomplished over 
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night. It was done through endless 
experiment. The commercial sup- 
pliers, the packaging industry, and 
the container manufacturers have all 
cooperated fully with the Armed Ser- 
yices in developing the present high 
standards. Nevertheless, a _ great 
amount of it had to be done and will 
always have to be done at the depots. 
There, large areas and many men are 
devoted to packing lines, to rust 
proofing, to moisture proofing, and to 
all the manifold activities that insure 
that supplies will arrive in France, 
Belgium, or the Philippines in as 
good condition as they left the United 
States. 


More Than Mere Storage 


If you think for a minute about 
these procedures, you will recognize 
that a depot is much more than just 
a warehouse or a storage place. It 
manufactures, sorts, processes and 
packs. For that reason the large 
areas that I spoke of a few minutes 
ago are not all available for storage. 

As a matter of fact on the average, 
approximately 10 per cent of our 
warehouse space is given up to ac- 
tivities other than storage. In addi- 
tion to that, access aisles and receiv- 
ing and shipping areas make up about 
80 per cent so that of the 145,000,000 
ft. of gross space I told you about, 


only about 90,000,000 is what we call 
net usable, which is that space upon 
which under our operating conditions, 
supplies may actually be stacked. 


Materials Handling 


This, then is the background. What 
have we accomplished? As I said be- 
fore, when war came, the Army’s stor- 
age activities were on a very small 
scale. Supplies were handled by hand, 
with simple types of equipment such 
as two-wheel or four-wheel hand 
trucks. Then came a terriffic expan- 
sion in our storage operations, and 
with it came a shortage of manpower. 
We had to take immediate steps to in- 
crease efficiency, so that we could do 
more work with fewer workers. To 
solve our probelms, we increased our 
occupancy of warehouse space by 
higher stacking, and we began to use 
materials handling equipment on a 
scale never before thought practical. 

But it was practical, and we did 
increase efficiency. We are now hand- 
ling 60 per cent more tonnage per 
worker than we did a year ago. That 
increase, I believe, is due not only to 
increased “know how” but to in- 
creased mechanization of our opera- 
tions. Today, four and one-half mil- 
lion tons of supplies are handled in 
one month by 40,000 receiving and 
shipping laborers. A year ago it 


would have taken 65,000 workers to 
handle the same tonnage. 


Savings Effected 


Mechanical equipment costing ap- 
proximately $50,000,000 was installed 
to take the place of the 25,000 men 
we could not get. The savings in 
wages paid for the equipment in one 
year. Through better utilization of 
storage space, we were able to store 
30 per cent more supplies in our avail- 
able space. If we had not increased 
our utilization to that extent, we 
would have had to construct 40,000,- 
000 sq. ft. of warehouses. At a cost 
of $5 per sq. ft., that represents a 
saving of $200,000,000. All of this 
saving was not due to the installation 
of mechanical equipment alone but to 
the use of mechanical equipment with 
proper management. 

At first there was a good deal of 
resistence to the introduction of fork 
trucks, pallets, towing tractors, and 
other equipment used in modern ma- 
terials handling. But the Army is 
convinced that it could not have 
carried on its storage operations any 
other way. If it hadn’t been for equip- 
ment, and the speed it makes possible, 


‘some of the supplies used in the in- 


vasion of Europe would still be in 
this country. 
Perhaps I should go into greater de- 
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All-around crane 


What's to be handled around your 
plant? Machinery? Crates and box 
es? Barrels and kegs? Cases and 
cartons? Steel plate? Fabricated 
steel? Lumber? Bales and bags? Car 
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tail about the principles we have fol- 
lowed to increase the efficiency of 
storage operations in the. Army Ser- 
vice Forces. 

In any materials handling operation 
the objective is to handle more ton- 
nage with less effort and less man- 
power. The result is a reduction in 
cost. Usual’y the way to accomplish 
this is to handle as much as possible 
at one time. Each unit should be hand- 
led as cheaply as possible. The use 
of a five-man gang to do a four-man 
job means higher unit costs. If the 
five-man gang can be replaced by a 
fork truck operator still greater sav- 
ings can be made. Inefficiency in com- 
mercial practice results in lower prof- 
its, and may result in eventual bank- 
ruptcy. Inefficiency in the Army is a 
waste both of manpower and the tax- 
payers’ money. In the Army we have 
the problem of handling supplies 
under emergency conditions, in order 


to meet shipping schedules at the 
ports. But our increased efficiency 
also makes it possible for us to handle 
supplies rapidly in emergencies. 


Mechanical Handling Essential 


The use of self-propelled materials 
handling equipment is now a basic 
principle in Aimy storage operations. 
I am thinking now particularly of 
fork trucks and towing tractors. The 
value of such equipment lies in the 
fact that, as a rule, it moves mate- 
rials so much more efficiently than 
they can be moved by hand. The use 
of tools and equipment is one of the 
foundation stones of our industrial 
progress. With that in mind, it seems 
strange that it has taken us so long 
to use mechanical tools in materials 
handling. Although American indus- 
try has been very progressive in the 
use of time saving methods and ma- 


The Army’s 10 Basic Principles 
Of Materials Handling 


is summary, here are the most im- 

portant of the materials handling 
principles which the Army tries to 
follow: 

1. Study the possibilities for re- 
ducing materials handling costs. 
Keep an open mind on new equip- 
ment and new methods. 

2. Know what your materials hand- 
ling costs are. Unless you know your 
costs, you cannot evaluate your effi- 
ciency. 

3. Use materials handling equip- 
ment whenever it does a job more 
economica'ly than can be done by 
hand. We are just beginning to real- 
ize the possibilities for mechanization 
of handling operations. If a job can 
be done by machines, it should be 
done by machines, for machine 
power is cheaper than manpower. 

4. Eliminate unnecessary rehand- 
ling. Don't lift a box twice if it only 
needs to be lifted once. 

5. Use equipment which is flexible 
and adaptable, and capable of a 
variety of uses. The fork truck is a 
good examp'e of a flexible machine, 
— it does several kinds of jobs 
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6. Reduce the idle or waiting time 
of equipment. Don't let machines 
stand by waiting for work to do. 

7. Keep labor and equipment in 
balance. Determine the right kind 
of equipment for a particular job, 
and then assign just enough labor to 
help the equipment do the work. 

8. Plan materials handling opera- 
tions in advance. Know just what 
must be done, and then assign labor 
and equipment in such a way that 
the work will be done efficiently. 

9. Pool labor and equipment in 
order to keep a centralized control 
over them. Then you can equalize 
the work load of the various gangs. 

10. Be sure that maintenance of 
equipment is both adequate and 
systematic. Give equipment ade- 
quate maintenance to keep it in 
good shape. Schedule maintenance 
work so that you are never short of 
equipment. 

These principles are so simple that 
it may seem unnecessary to repeat 
them. But, wherever you find an in- 
efficient materials handling opera- 
tion, you usually find a violation of 
one or more of these principles. 


chines in production it has been last 
in using the same principles in mate 
rials handling and distribution. 

Equipment should be used wherever 
it can handle supplies more economic. 
ally than they can be moved by hand, 
This is a rule so simple as to he 
axiomatic. But many still do not fol- 
low it. With equipment, supplies cap 
be handled in larger units; they can 
be moved faster, and stacked higher. 
Moreover, by doing the back-break. 
ing jobs, equipment reduces _ the 
fatigue felt by woikers, and permits 
them to do their part of the job more 
efficiently. 


Revolutionized Handling 


The fork truck and pallet together 
have made possible a_ revolutionary 
advance in materials handling tech- 
nique. One virtue of the fork truck 
is that it permits the moving and 
stacking of supplies in large units, 
and eliminates a good deal of re 
handling. Sometimes the unit to be 
handled already exists, as in the case 
of a large crate or box. More fre 
quently the unit is made up of a large 
number of smaller packages con- 
solidated into a unit load on a pallet. 
It is obvious that to handle 100 5-Ib. 
packages singly will require more 
time and labor than to handle them as 
a unit in one operation. 

We all recognize that supplies 
should be handled in as large units as 
possible. The size of the unit which 
can be handled is limited by the 
carrier in which it is proposed to ship 
the supplies, by the dimensions and 
lay-out of the storage area, by the 
floor load rating, and by the limita- 
tions of entry-ways, ramps and eleva- 
tors in the case of multi-story struc- 
tures. Increase in unit load reduces 
maneuverability under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. The difference between 4 
good operation and a poor one lies in 
alloting the proper importance to each 
of these factors. However, it can be 
said that most secondary advantages 
can be sacrificed in favor of obtaining 
larger unit loads. The fork truck is 
an outstanding advance in materials 
handling technique largely because it 
permits the handling of supplies in 
larger units. 


Standardization 


In fork-truck-and-pallet operations, 
the controlling factor in the building 
of a unit load is the size of the pallet 
employed. The selection of a pallet of 
proper size is all important. Different 
commodities will make up into pallet 
loads of different weights. Some sup- 
plies, even in large unit loads, will 
not make up to great weight because 
of their low density. Others will run 
to weights of several tons. It is on 
the basis of these unit load weights 
that fork lift trucks of varying ca- 
pacities are employed. I might say at 
this point that the Bureau of Stand- 
ards at the present time is very in- 
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terested in developing standard pallet 
sizes. They are doing a great deal of 
work on this subject and I am sure 
they would be most interested in re- 
ceiving inquiries from any of you that 
are interested. 

The use of fork trucks and pallets 
also eliminates much rehandling, and 
we know that every rehandling means 
added expense. When hand operations 
were the rule, incoming supplies were 
loaded on trucks, and then unloaded 
and hand stacked in the warehouse 
for storage; when they were needed 
for shipment, they were unstacked, 
reloaded on trucks, and then unloaded 
and stacked again in freight cars. 
Each container was therefore handled 
four times. With fork trucks and 
pallets, incoming supplies are stacked 
on pallets right in the freight car, 
and the individual packages are never 
rehandled until they aie unloaded and 
stacked in another freight car for 
shipment. This elimination of un- 
necessary handling has saved the 
Army millions of dollars during the 
war. 


Pallet Loads 


Handling costs can be reduced even 
further through the use of unit pallet 
loads. The unit pallet load is a block 
of small containers on a pallet so that 
the containers and pallet can be hand- 
led and shipped together as a unit. 
If containers or packages are shipped 
on a pallet by the or‘ginal shipper, 
there is no rehandling of the in- 
dividual containers until they reach 
the final user. I will talk more about 
the subject of the unit pallet load 
later. 


As far as_ possible, equipment 
should be capable of a variety of 
uses or applications. If a piece of 
equipment is flexible and adaptable, it 
can be used for more different pur- 
poses. It accomplishes more work per 
dollar of investment. One of the great 
virtues of the fork lift truck is its 
adaptability, since it can travel, lift, 
and stack, 


Hlexibility 


Materials handling equipment 


should be kept busy. To reduce the 
idle time of equipment and keep it 
busy, you must do two things. First, 
labor and equipment must be kept in 
talance. There is a right number of 
men for every handling operation. An 
&tra man gets in the way of the 
thers. When a gang is a man short, 
the handling rhythm is broken. This 
§ true in both hand operations and 
mechanical operations. In mechanical 
operations, equipment sets the pace. 
The size of the labor crew should be 
fixed to correspond to the equipment 
available. A surplus man cannot 
take a piece of equipment work any 
faster, and surplus equipment cannot 
make workers load any faster. 


The second way to make sure that 
(Continued on page 100) 
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LET MEN DIRECT POWER—NOT GENERATE ITI 


Continuous production depends, in great 
measure, upon a smooth, constant flow of materials, When 
skilled labor is required to move materials manually, much 
of the efficiency of modern production machinery is wasted. 
An uncontrolled flow of material can slow down production, 
too little material can stop it. 

A modern, mechanized handling system is necessary to 
maintain production schedules, Towmotor, the one-man-gang, 
will provide an accurately controlled supply of material, in 
the right quantities, at the -ight time and place. The Tow- 


motor DATA FILE tells the complete story—write today. 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION (235 STREET, CLEVELAND 18, 
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FIG. ti—Roller spiral chutes automatically lower cases and provide some storage space. 


(Courtesy Mathews Conveyor Co.) 


Conveyors Are Synonymous 
With Continuous Handling 


Whether it be a short length of roller or wheel conveyor, or a com- 

plete system, the handling principle involved is similar. All of the 

examples given in this article of what has been accomplished by 

the use of conveyors exemplify one of the first principles é6f materi- 

als handling, namely to move goods continuously from one point to 
another, use conveyors. 


By MATTHEW W. POTTS 
Materials Handling Editor 


° 


Another simple operation where 
conveyers might be used because of 
the continuous nature of the handling, 
would be in the opening and dumping 
of bagged material into a bin, as 
shown in Fig. 18. Here the bags have 
been trucked to the conveyor where 
they are opened and travel up the 
incline, then across the short level 
section, which can be elevated depend- 
ing upon the height of the bin wall. 


| te a number of industrial plants, 
operations are performed over the 
same line of travel day-after-day. On 
some of these movements, the dis- 
tance traveled is short, frequently, 
from machine operation to machine 
operation, or it might be the simple 
loading of a car as shown in Fig. 6. 
In this case, the conveyor handles the 
material from platform level into the 
car. 
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As the bags go over the end, they 
automatically dumped and the ope, 
ator at that time takes the empy 
bag off the conveyor. 


Portable Conveyors 


Conveyors have been made portable 
and there are a number of operations 
where portable conveyors have dis 
tinct advantages because of the neegs. 
sity of relocating the line of trayd 
from time to time in order to bette 
serve the operating areas. 

However, most conveyor system 
are constructed over fixed lines of 
travel, and these conveyors consist ¢f 
large belt installations for the hané. 
ling of coal, sand, grain, etc. Som 
of these systems have been cop 
structed for transportation of length 
greater than a mile, and the tonnag 
they can handle per hour runs into 
three figures. 


Other Continuous Systems 


Other continuous systems are the 
overhead chain, as shown in Fig, 12. 
This type of conveyor can be used for 
carrying a load suspended from the 
chain as in the case of machine tod 
operations or the handling of shells 
and other raw materials. These con- 
veyors can travel horizontally, a 
right angles, up and down inclines, 
and with synchronized drives can have 
overall lengths of more than a mile. 

Gravity conveyors or wheel con 
veyors can be of the simple typ 


shown in Figs. 2, 4 and 5, or can be 
parts of a system as shown in Figs. 
1, 7, 8, 9. 10 and 11. 


Springfield Armory Case 


What can be accomplished in sav- 
ings of manpower, and increased pr 
duction, by the use of conveyors 
continuous operations is exemplified 
by the experience of the Springfiell 
Armory when it received orders from 
Washington to expand production ¢ 
the Garand Rifles. There were four 
prime objectives immediately ap 
parent: 

1. To provide more room for equip- 
ment. 

2. To eliminate heavy lifting. 


8. To eliminate manual handling o 
materials wherever possible. 


FIG. 2—This portable section of roller cot 
veyor with automatic brake on each 
can be used for elevating or low 


(Courtesy of Jervis B. Webb Co.} 
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FiG. !0—This adjustable 180 deg. gravity curve 
operated in either direction for e 
Courtesy Mathews Conveyor Co.} 


yeyors to 


4, To reduce the number of parts in 
process. 

Over 40 components are handled for 
the Garand Rifle, but the cartridge 
receiver requires more machining 
operations. Consequently, this unit 
offered the greatest problem. 


Operations Explained 


The operation sheets outline the 
following order of machining on re- 
ceivers: 

(1) Drilling: Tote boxes were 
brought to the operation on a skid. 
As the machine operator finished a 
box of 20 receivers, he lifted the tote 
box off the table, set it on the floor, 
picked up a new box and set it on the 
table. With women operators it be- 
tame necessary to have laborers do 
the lifting of these 70 lb. to 100 lb. 
boxes. It was impossible to hire 
enough laborers. Girls waited for 
work at idle machines. After drilling, 
the boxes of receivers were skidded 
% ft. to a washer, washed and back- 
tracked 75 ft. 

(2) Milling: A mill operator was 
scheduled to run four machines. His 
ftoblem was one of prelocating and 
handling; and he always lagged be- 
hind machine efficiency. Not always 
did his parts receive chip washing 
before the next operator called for 
parts. 


AG. 12—Overhead trolley conveyors can either carry the load, sus- 
pend it from the trolley hooks, or can be used for propelling plat- 
form trucks or trailers over a fixed line of travel, (Courtesy Lamson Co.) 


rmits the belt con- ; 
ing or lowering. FIG. 3—Thunderbolts fly at 750 m.p.h., but they are assembled on 


conveyors at a speed of 10 yd. p.h. (Courtesy Lamson Co.) 


(4) Spline Milling (Finish): Finish 
milling called for one man and six 


(3) Spline Milling (Reugh): Flow 
expedience was impaired by the neces- 


FIG. 4—Combination of one or more types of conveyors speeds up many machine operations. 
(Courtesy Lamson Co.) 


sity of manual handling of boxes and 
parts at this point. 


machines. Operation time was lost 
here as the operator walked to and 


FIG. 7—A ball table mounted on scale platform facilitates handling, 
and weighing cases to and from one or more conveyor lines. 


(Courtesy Chain Belt Co.) 
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from the farther tote boxes, time 
when he should be prepositioning, 
loading, or unloading the receiver 
holding devices in the milling ma- 
chine. 


(5) Burring: The problem here, 
after improved burring operations 
were conceived, was the trucking of 
parts to the inspection bench. 

It will be seen from the above that 
it was necessary to balance each ma- 
chine operation with the other, and to 
eliminate the necessity of the opera- 
tors walking even a few steps to re- 
ceive their work or to pass it on to 
the next operation. 


Balancing Production 


This problem of balancing produc- 
tion on receivers was solved with a 
continuous conveyor system, and split- 
ting some operations between two or 
more operators. It was found by bal- 
ancing and grouping operations that 
seven operators working together in 
a group, and assisted by mechanical 
handling equipment, could produce 
approximately 60 per cent more work 
than was accomplished by 10 or 11 
operators. The operators now work 


FIG. 8—Conveyor systems elevate and lower case goods in multi- 
story buildings with ease. (Courtesy Mathews Conveyor Co.) 


FIG. 13—The adjustable carrier frame is counterweighted in balance 
so that it may be adjusted to any desired height within its range by 
means of control cord. Note how the carrier frame projects beyond 
the structure so as to reach remote ar (Courtesy Standard Con- 

veyor Co. 
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as a team, and since the group is on 
piecework, every worker becomes 
“bottle-neck conscious” and any ma- 
terials flow difficulty is soon remedied. 

Under the present system an oper- 
ator cannot leave his job until he gets 
about 80 pieces or more ahead of the 
next operator. If he is a capable 
worker, this point will normally occur 
about three hours after the start of 
the shift. At that time, he can switch 
over to the next operation. 


The Conveyor System 


The conveyor system must there- 
fore have sufficient room to bank at 
least 80 pieces, preferably a few more, 
for safety sake. A part of the system 
installed on this operation was an 
overhead trolley conveyor, and to pro- 
vide for the bank, each conveyor car- 
rier was equipved with eight hooks 
and spaced 4 ft. apart, and traveling 
24 ft. per minute, so that one carrier, 
every 10 seconds, passed a given 
point. 

Roller conveyors were used for the 


FIG. 1—Tilting devices can easily be built as an integral part of th 
conveyor system. 


heavy tote boxes, as shown in Fig, 
and an overhead chain conveyor, 
mentioned above, served all machine 
in the group. Small compact sets ¢ 
machines were grouped advantageoy 
ly around the overhead conceyor logy 
Each operator was supplied with 
printed card for his machine, specify 
ing which two hooks would sup 
him with receivers, and on which 
hooks he should hang his finished 
ceivers. 


What Was Accomplished 


After the survey of the vario 
operations, and the installation of 
continuous conveyor system, it 
found that 26 operators turned out} 
per cent more parts than the forme 
54 operators. It was also found thai 
150 miles of hand trucking a day hal 
been eliminated. 

The production flow now is as fol. 
lows: 

Operation 1—Remove receivers fron 


(Continued on page 54) 


(Courtesy Chain Belt Co.) 


FIG. 6—This specially built belt conveyor handles scrap and is abl 
to move the length of the car on its own track mounting. ( 


Chain Belt Co.) 
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New Cargo, Passenger 
Rates Announced 


Lower valuation charges and in- 
surance premiums on cargo, which 
are, in effect, a reduction of the over- 
all transportation costs, were initiated 
by American Export Airlines on 
Apr. 1. 

Based on the Consignors Declared 
Value for Transportation, the new 
reduced charges represent a saving up 
to three cents per $100.00 valuation 
for both local and non-stop transat- 
lantic shipments. 

Other reductions in rates, made 
known recently, include United Air 
Lines’ announcement that as of May 
1, 10 per cent basic reductions in one- 
way air passenger fares plus five per 
cent discounts on round trips were to 
become effective. At the same time, 
Eastern Air Lines established a new 
rate of a six and one-half per cent 
reduction. 
on round trips is now allowed by 
Eastern. TWA, beginning May 1, cut 
its passenger fares as much as 17 per 
cent. 

Discounts allowable on tickets pur- 
chased on the Air Travel Plan have 
been made five per cent lower by both 
the Continental Air Lines and Ameri- 
ean Airlines, Inc. 


Predicts Overnight 
Fresh Meat Cargo 


W. A. Rath, president, Rath Pack- 
ing Co., Waterloo, Ia., predicted re- 
cently that fresh meat would be 
shipped, overnight, by airplanes to 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts i 
transcontinental service could be ar- 
ranged. This prediction was made 
before the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
Des Moines, Ia. An official of Ameri- 
ean Airlines commented that even- 
tually revenue from freight service 
would exceed that from the airlines’ 
passenger business. (Tuccillo) 


A five per cent discount - 


Cross-Country Food Cargo 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Shipments 


Now Made in Three Flights Weekly 


Jet Production 


A cut of 80 per cent in ground crew main- 
tenance has been achieved in the mass pro- 
duction of jet engines for the air forces 
that has been inaugurated at the General 
Electric Co.'s second largest wartime plant 
in Syracuse. 

The entire Syracuse plant of more than 
600,000 sq. ft. of floor space has been con- 
verted to production of jets. 


Coast-to-Coast Daily 


The flight of a 36-passenger TWA 
stratoliner from San Francisco, Cal., 
to New York City, in April, inaugu- 
rated daily round-trip transcontinen- 
tal service by TWA. 


100-Passenger Planes 


Lord Swinton, British minister of 
civil aviation, has announced that 
Britain is building 110-ton, 100-pas- 
senger planes for transatlantic air 
routes. 


American Airlines Air Cargo Estimate 
For 1945 Anticipates 50% Increase 


In its answer to the CAB order of 
Jan. 1, 1945, to show cause why its 
airmail rates should not be reduced, 
along with the airmail rates of 
United, Eastern and TWA, American 
Airlines has made some very interest- 
ing predictions as to its combined ex- 
press and airfreight tonnages and 
earnings for 1945. The other three air- 
lines did not make any predictions of 
this nature in their answers. 

American contemplates an increase 
of 50 per cent this year over 1944, in 
the combined volume of express and 
freicht tonnage. It estimates, how- 
ever, that the volume of air express 
will remain at about the present level 
but that airfreight will account for 
any increase. This estimate takes into 
consideration American Airlines’ in- 
tended expansion of mail and prop- 
erty schedules particularly for the 
development of airfreight, the an- 
ticipated diversionary effect on air 


express by the inauguration of addi- 
tional airfreight service, and the pres- 
ent levels of war-induced traffic. 

Express and freight ton-miles to be 
flown in 1945 are estimated at 7,765,- 
048, representing a 50 per cent in- 
crease over the 5,176,688 express and 
freight ton-miles (calculated on an 
airport-to-airport basis) flown in 1944, 
of which 132,604 ton-miles were air- 
freight. (This service was inaugurated 
in Oct., 1944.) Of the 7,765,043 ton- 
miles estimated for 1945, it is antici- 
pated that 5,044,084 (the same as for 
1944) will be express and 2,720,959 
airfreight. 

American Airlines also reveals that 
its average yield per ton-mile for air 
express in 1944 was 48.87 cents and 
estimates this yield in 1945 to amount 
to 44.31 cents, thus reflecting the fact 
that airfreight will be carried at sub- 
stantially lower rates than the air ex- 
press traffic of the past.—J. H. F. 


The Ralph E. Myers Co. of Salinas, 
Cal., has now added a third flight to 
its weekly schedule for carrying fresh 
fruits and vegetables by air from the 
West to the East Coast. 

Supplying one plane a week for the 
shipments are the United Air Lines, 
American Airlines and Transconti- 
nental and Western Air, Inc. Douglas 
DC-3s, fitted especially for air freight 
loads, and carrying a payload of from 
6,000 to 6,500 Ib., are employed. 

Ralph Myers, head of the Myers 
company, at the time of announcing 
the third flight, stated that shipping 
results by air thus far have been rea- 
sonably satisfactory. Asparagus has 
been the chief item moved since the 
weekly shipments started early this 
month, moving both from the north- 
ern California delta and Imperial 
Valley, although some Imperial Val- 
ley tomatoes and shelled fresh peas 
have been shipped. Considerable ex- 
perimentation has n made with 
asparagus containers, and it is now 
believed that a special lightweight 
wirebound container will prove the 
most satisfactory. 

“As soon as we perfect handling 
methods and container problems on 
each commodity, and find out what 
the consumers in a given market pre- 
fer,” Mr. Myers said, “we expect to 
offer that commodity in other mar- 
kets. Our weekly offerings will be 
worked out on a definite schedule, 
made up of commodities such as cher- 
ries, apricots and other fruits and 
vegetables as the season advances and 
as each becomes available.” 


Liberalized Insurance 
Now Protecting Fliers 


The trend towards liberalization in 
aviation underwriting, halted at the 
start of the war, has now been re- 
sumed by the life insurance com- 
panies, it is reported by the Institute 
of Life Insurance. 

Analysis of the practices of com- 
panies doing three-fourths of the 
country’s life insurance business 
shows that both passengers and crew 
members can now secure life insur- 
ance protection on the most liberal 
basis of any time in the history of 
aviation. The practice varies widely 
between companies, as each deter- 


mines its own rates and rules in ac- 
cordance with its experience and its 
judgment of the advances of safety in 
the air. 
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© COMMERCIAL CRAFTING SERVICE AUSTIN 


FIG. 1—Regional Division of Feeder Airline Applicants 


_ The Feeder Airline Situation 


Today, with improved flight equipment, airport facilities and navi- 
gational aids, the CAB is justified in fostering and encouraging local- 
feeder air transportation, the field of domestic air transportation 
which is most in need of government encouragement. and financial 


PSEsEN T and prospective air cargo 
users have long realized that if air 
transportation is to serve in national 
distribution* effectively more sched- 
uled airline stops are needed as soon 
as possible. This is why DandW has 
kept its readers abreast of develop- 
ments in the feeder airline field** and 
presents this review of the situation 
as it now appears to be shaping up. 

Since July, 1944, when the Civil 
Aeronautics Board issued its state- 
ment of policy in regard to the future 
development of local air transporta- 
tion, of the type proposed by the sev- 
eral hundred individuals, partner- 
ships, and corporations who had by 
that time applied for certificates of 
convenience and necessity to operate 
feeder airlines, the number of appli- 
cants has steadily increased. Faced 
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assistance. 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 
Air Cargo Editor 


° ° ° 


with about 500 applications the CAB 
decided to hear them on a regional 
basis. Obviously it was impossible to 
hear each individually. All applica- 
tions were, therefore, consolidated for 
hearing on the basis of the regions in 
which they proposed to operate. These 
regions are shown on the map pre- 
sented herewith. (Fig. 1.) 


*See series of articles on “Adequacy 
of Air Cargo Service for National Dis- 
tribution,” DandW, Jan., May, June, 1943. 

**See “Air Cargo and Feeder Air- 
lines,” DandW, Aug., 1943. “Routes and 
Operations of Feeder Airlines,” Sept., 
943. ‘The Feeder Airline Investiga- 
tion,” Nov., 1943. 


Three group hearings were held in 
1944: West Coast, Rocky Mountain, 
and New England. Two, Texas-Okla- 
homa and North-Central, have been 
held so far in 1945. The Southeastern 
regional hearing is scheduled for late 
in May, but the hearings on the Great 
Lakes, the Mississippi Valley, the 
Middle Atlantic, and Florida have not 
yet been definitely scheduled. 

Up to the first of April, 1945, no 
Examiner’s reports or CAB opinions 
had been issued on the five hearings 
held prior to that time. The way prog- 
ress is being made on these regional 
hearings it appears that it might take 
well into 1946 to complete them. CAB 
opinions may be forthcoming any- 
where from six to eight months after 
the completion of a hearing. There- 
fore, we can hardly expect the feeder 
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wi fashion industry is just one of the many which can > tf 
take to the air—profitably! In numerous other fields pro- | ef my 88108 
gressive business men are testing Now to learn the possibil- 
ities for profitable merchandising inherent in Airfreight. The 
opportunities are as limitless as air itself, and the charges 
are set low enough to satisfy the needs of everyday shippers. 

Find out how Airfreight can work for you. Write to 10s anomes 
Airfreight Division, American Airlines, Inc., 100 East 42nd “ 
Street, New York 17, N. Y., for full details. Ask, too, about 
the new International Airfreight to and from Mexico. 


WHERE AMERICAN AIRLINES’ 
AIRFREIGHT SERVICE IS AVAILABLE 


International AIRFREIGHT 
THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 
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convenient than a railroad station. 


Mes" people do not live in the center of a city. For many the airport may be more 
Homes and businesses are being dispersed, and 
there is a certain fluidity in city structure which should take note of air transportation as a 


new pivot of city organization. 


airline situation to be settled in any 
way before the beginning of 1947 at - 
the rate the Board is now handling 
the matter. 


Four Questions 


The hearings so far held, however, 
have clearly indicated the CAB ap- 
proach to the problem of local service. 
Its attitude is expressed by these 
four questions: 

1. Is there a substantial need for 
service at the smaller communities? 

2. Can the smaller communities pay 
a reasonable share of the costs? 

3. Which carrier will render the 
service? 

4. Can existing carriers be pro- 
tected adequately against new compe- 
tition? 

Many factors are considered in sub- 
stantiating the “need” for the service 
as proposed by individual feeder ap- 
plicants for particular communities. 
Fortunately, the need implied in ap- 
plying for a certificate of convenience 
and necessity to operate a feeder air- 
line is not an indispensable need. But 
it is a need for service without which 
the people in the smaller communities 
are inconvenienced and which other 
people, similarly situated, usually have. 
at their disposal. This form of need 
is usually quite easily shown for all 
individual communities in all the areas 
for which feeder line applications have 
so far been heard. 


Result of Several Factors 


In answer to the second question it 
has been brought out that there are 
literally hundreds of small communi- 
ties which can be served by air routes 
with an expectation that the users of 
air service will pay a reasonable por- 
tion of the costs. This is the result of 
several factors as follows: 

1. Residents of the smaller cities, 
particularly in the West Coast, Rocky 
Mountain, Texas-Oklahoma and North 
Central regions take a proportionally 
large number of air trips and use 
air mail and air express in a propor- 
tionally greater volume, than do those 
in larger communities. There is every 
reason to suppose that this will be 
equally true for the other regions of 
the country with the possible excep- 
tion of the New England and Middle 
tlantic areas. 

For example, it was brought out in 
the West Coast hearing that the num- 
ber of trips per person in towns under 
10,000 population is greater than 
towns over 10,000 and it is perfectly 
reasonable that this should be true. 
Residents of smaller towns must go or 
send to other communities to find the 
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products, the professional services 
and the social entertainments which 
residents of larger communities have 
nearer at hand. 


Warner Study 


A study by CAB Board member 
Edward Warner, made in Feb., 1944, 
shows that there has been a notable 
increase in the number of air passen- 
gers to and from small cities as is 
shown in Table I. 

2. Small towns will generate air 
mail and air express or cargo when a 
direct service is offered. This has been 
proven by the experience of All Amer- 
ican Aviation with its pick-up routes 
in the Eastern part of the country. 
For air mail alone the total increase 
on all this operator’s routes from 
1941 to 1943, was 778.8 per cent. 

3. The length of trips taken by 
residents of smaller communities is 
conducive to the use of air transpor- 
tation. In several of the hearings it 
has been brought out that communi- 
ties under 10,000 population produced 
an average of one passenger a day 
going over 250 miles, while cities of 
50,000 to 100,000, five to ten times as 
large, produced only 3.7 passengers 
per station per day. On this basis it 
is apparent that the small town pro- 
duces a greater proportionate amount 
of long distance air travel. 


Short Haul Travel 


In several of the hearings United 
Air Lines has introduced evidence to 
support an argument that “air trans- 
portation cannot compete with surface 
common carriers or the automobile 
for short haul travel.” The alleged 
disadvantages of air transportation 
are held to be: (1) the distance of the 
typical airport from the center of the 
city; (2) the convenience of the auto- 
mobile; (3) the greater number of 
schedules and the lower fares offered 
by surface common carriers. The 
feeder airline applicants have an- 
swered these arguments in rather tell- 
ing fashion as follows: 

1. The distance of an airport from 


the center of a city is not an unyg 
ing measure of the convenience 
passengers. Most people do not 
in the center of a city, so that f 
many the airport may be more 
venient than a railroad station. Hom 
and businesses are being disperg 
and there is a certain fluidity in @ 
structure which should take note 
air transportation as a new pivot 
city organization. In fact, the ti 
lost in traveling from the center of im 
city to its airport works in favor@ 
feeder or short-haul air transpo 
tion. 


Traffic Density 


Much traffic destined for trunk ai 
lines originating in smaller towns ng 
comes to airline terminal cities } 
train, bus, and private automobiay 
This traffic must then make its wal 
through a heavily congested metrmm 
politan area to a large airport whic 
necessarily, is located some distanq 
from the business area. A consider 
able proportion of the traffic a feede 
line will carry will be airport bounj 
at the terminal points, not to the cep 
ter of the city, and here the feede 
has a very real advantage over any 
ground transportation. 

2. While the automobile is conveni 
ent for short trips and is owned by 
large proportion of the population ¢ 
the United States, driving in heay 
traffic or over the rather mountaina 
terrain of many regions are not clear 
preferences. 


Fares and Schedules 


3. Fares and schedule frequencies 
of ground carriers are often over 
balanced by the time saved with ai 
transportation. It has been arguel 
by some that present airline 
surveys do not indicate a very larg 
amount of travel between small town 
and nearby large cities. This fails 
recognize the fact that present 
airline schedules have not been set- 
for the convenience of the small tow AT 
The history of airline schedules hai 
in fact shown that the trunk lines gv 
through smaller cities at odd hours it 
the interest of providing better set 
vice to through traffic. When prope 
schedules are available it can be sail 
that the smaller cities will surely &§ 
velop a relatively high proportion ¢ 


(Continued on page 103) 


Only 

TABLE | Trib 

Average Pay Passenger Loads 1939-1941 on Routes Serving Smaller Communities - 

—f U.s 

Avera: 

Average Percentage of tran 

For Fiscal Years Percentage of Increase for Call 

Route Annual Increase 5 Years if , 

from Continued at per’: 

1939 1940 1941 1939 to 1941 the Same Rate | 

Fi 
Detroit-Sault Ste. Marie ................ 2.71 3.56 4.35 26.5 223 
Jacksonville- Miami (via Tampa).......... 2.28 3.35 4.20 35.6 359 
Boston-Caribou and Boston-Montreal.... . 3.67 4.26 4.51 10.9 68 
Salt Lake City-Great | ree 2.71 3.39 4.23 24.9 204 

Source: Aeronautical Engimeering Review, February, 1944. 
When 
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INTERNATIONAL 
EXPRESS 


Only 18 hours after the newspapers were printed in the 
Tribune Tower they were distributed in Mexico City! 
Example of streamlined handling for cargo between 
— U.S. Cities and Mexico—via Braniff. Immediate in- 
transit customs clearance for shipments at Laredo. 


je of 
7 Call local Railway Express Agency for Braniff Ship- 
oda per’s Letter of Instructions. Free Pick-Up. 
J 


For Memorandum Tariff and Further Information, Write 


BRAN IFF AIRWAYS 


General Traffic Office, Love Field, Dallas 9, Texas 
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2-Ton Air Express Shipments 
Avert Lay-off of 600 men 


SIX HUNDRED hard-to-get skilled workers are assembled for an 
experimental war production job. The supplier of special fasteners 
needed for the job can deliver only a limited number at a time. Does 
this mean a lay-off? No. The manufacturer orders a steady day-by-day 
flow of the units via Air Express to meet daily requirements and 
until there’s a backlog in the warehouse. 


COST is insignificant compared 
with results achieved ($800 Air 
Express charges for thirty dif- 
ferent shipments totaling two 
tons). Over 600 men are kept 
steadily at work — also avoiding 
other shut-down losses. 


SHIPMENTS, large and small, are 
often delivered same day as 
ordered from points 500 to 1,500 
miles away. When time means 
money, Air Express saves both. 
Every business can use this 
fastest delivery with economy. 


Specify Air Express — Low Cost for High Speed 


25 Ibs., for instance. travels more than 500 miles for $4.38, 
more than 1,000 miles for $8.75, more than 2,000 miles for 
$17.50, at a speed of three miles a minute — with cost 
including special pick-up and delivery in all U.S. cities and 
principal towns. Same-day delivery between many airport 
towns and cities. Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 off-airline 
points in the United States. Direct service to scores of 


foreign countries. 


Write Today for “Quizzical Quizz,” a book- 
let packed with facts that will help you 
solve many a shipping problem. Railway 
Express Agency, Air Express Division, 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17. Or ask for it 
at any Airline or Express office. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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A Household Goods Warehouseman Suggests 
An Air Cargo Taritf 


It is suggested that the airlines adopt a reasonable freight tariff, 
such as a tariff constructed on a pound/mile basis with reduction 
factors for increase in mileage and weight. The classification of 
articles to come within the scope of this tariff could be on the basis 
of cubic density. Classification by cubic density, and percentages 
above or below the base rate to compensate for the difference, 
it is believed, would allow the airlines to receive the same return per 
ton/mile regardless of the commodity hauled. 


P to the present most air cargo has 

come under the heading of “spe- 
cially expedited rush express.” The 
urgency for the materials shipped has 
been so great that the cost of trans- 
portation has not entered into the 
picture as one of the elements which 
the shipper must consider. 

The introduction of the American 
Airlines freight tariff has done little 
to change the character of shipping 
oy air from express to freight. This 
tariff is predicated on small individual 
shipments, light in weight and high 
in value per shipment. The construc- 
tion of this tariff is such that almost 
the only traffic it can attract is ex- 
press. 


Volume Movement 


Before the air lines can get into the 
freight business they must first realize 
that freight is basically a volume 
movement of commodities and that 
this volume must move either on regu- 
lar scheduled flights which are so 
spaced as to assure capacity loads 
from origin to destination or else on 
unscheduled flights which wait at the 
various terminals until such time as 
the capacity loads are available for 
the plane. This volume can be worked 
up because there are many commodi- 
ties which will stand a shipping cost 
in excess of l.c.l., express or motor 
carrier rates provided the overall time 
for delivery can be cut down. 

The saving in minutes in ground 
handling is not too important in air 
freight provided the plane is exclu- 
sively a freight plane. The time of 
arrival and departure of a regular 
scheduled freight plane can be a mat- 
ter of certain hours: for example 
United Air Lines could have a regular 
scheduled freight plane leaving New 
York between 8:00 p.m. and 10:00 p.m. 
with first stop at Cleveland. The exact 
hour of arrival at Cleveland, Chicago, 
Omaha, etc., would not be too im- 
portant as the airline will be hauling 
freight not rush express, and the ship- 
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By ROBERT F. ODELL 


Vanderhoof-Lafayette Warehouses, 
Newark, N. J. 


° ° 


The author has been a household goods 
warehouseman since 1925, after spending 
one year in the sales engineering depart- 
ment of T. A. Edison Industries. He first 
operated the Lafayette Storage Co. in New- 
ark, N. J., and in 1940 merged that com- 
pany with the Vanderhoof-Fireproof Ware- 
house to form Vanderhoof - Lafayette 
Warehouses. 

His business has always been run under 
some kind of tariff. Most of the early at- 
tempts at setting up his tariffs were on a 
cubic foot basis. He has been associated 
with the formation of the first industry 
tariffs which were written during the days 
of the N.R.A. After the N.R.A. folded up 
there was a period when the industry at- 
tempted to write its own local tariffs. He 
helped in the construction of these tariffs. 
When the Motor Carrier Act of 1935 was 
p d he b active with the New 
Jersey group which participated in the for- 
mation of the Household Goods Carriers’ 
Bureau. 

He has always had some connection with 
long distance moving and for the last 10 
years his firm has been the Northern New 
Jersey agent for United Van Lines, Inc., of 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Recently Mr. Odell graduated from the 
air cargo course conducted by the 
Academy for Advanced Traffic, New York. 
He looks forward to the day when trans- 
portation by air will be analogous to trans- 
portation by long distance van, with many 
commodities handled unpacked ond un- 
crated.—The Editor. 


per will get his goods to the consignee 
with the saving in transportation time 
still effective. Shippers expect delivery 
of freight on the day designated and 
not on any particular hour of that 
day, and consignees are completely 
satisfied if the shipment arrives on 
the day that it is promised. 


Capacity Loads 

The second thing that the airlines 
must do before actually being in the 
freight business is to use the capacity 
of the freight planes to the full both 
as to cube and weight. This means 
first a suitable floor to carry the loads, 
the removal of the express bins and 
the substitution of movable bulkheads 
within the plane to hold the load, and 
elimination of the wasteful aisle 
space, if possible, because this is space 
which should pay revenue. 

You wouldn’t send a truck or va 
out on the road with an aisle down the 
middle where the driver could walk, 
and there is no reason why the pilot 
should have to go into the cargo space 
and look around provided the cargo 
was properly stowed at the airport. 


Uniform Tariffs 


Third, the airlines must adopt 4 
reasonable freight tariff, such as 4 
tariff constructed on a pound/mile 
basis with reduction factors for in- 
crease in mileage and weight. The 
classification of articles to come with- 
in the scope of this tariff could be on 
the basis of the cubic density of the 
articles. The base tariff set up for 
the class of articles showing the most 
usage of air freight and other classes 
on a percentage more or less than the 
base rate. Classification by cubic 
density, and percentages above or be 
low the base rate to compensate for 
the difference, will allow the airlines t 
receive the same return per ton/mile 
regardless of what commodity is 
hauled. 

Mileages between air ports are 
fixed. Therefore on a pound/mile 
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basis joint and through rates can be 
quoted to all points provided the air- 
lines could agree on a uniform tariff. 
For instance a shipment from St. 
Louis to Cheyenne could go Mid-Con- 
tinent to Des Moines and United to 


Cheyenne. In the motor carrier field 
we have concurrences among many 
carriers. Why can’t it be done be- 
tween 16 airlines? 


Ton/Mile Cost 


The basic factor to arrive at in 
such a tariff is the ton/mile cost for 
both the shortest practical air haul 
and the longest possible haul. Axio- 
matically, the costs will be more per 
ton/mile for the short haul than for 
the long haul. The writer has con- 
structed a tariff on these theories. 
This tariff is based on mileage in- 
creases of 10 miles from 550 miles up 
to 2000 miles and increases of 25 
miles from 2000 to 3000 miles. It 
starts with a ton/mile return of 
about 27c. at 550 miles and decreases 
to a return of about 19c. at 3000 
miles. 

These ton/mile returns may not be 
correct at all, but they illustrate the 
theory. Care should be exercised in 
fling such a tariff to see that it is 
high enough to cover all contingen- 
ties, and after use, perhaps reductions 
could be made according to experience 
oa percentage basis. That is, sup- 
plements could be issued to the effect 
that after such a date all rates will be 
reduced say 5 per cent, etc. 

This tariff can be written either 
with or without pick-up and delivery 
charges. It can also include acces- 
sorial services such as packing and 
unpacking, temporary storage in tran- 
sit, special labor charges, etc. Prac- 
tically all of these charges can be put 
ona hundredweight basis. 

Minimum weight accepted for ship- 
ment can be written into the tariff. 
Freight comes in hundredweights not 
in pounds, as written in express 
tariffs, and some minimum should be 
established. 


Terminal Operations 


Terminal operations for freight 
shipment are simpler in detail than 
operations required for express ship- 
ment. They must include pick-up and 
delivery by motor carrier for consoli- 
dation of shipments at some central 
terminal and delivery again from this 
central terminal to the air carrier. 
This involves one more step in the 
operations than is required by motor 
carrier or rail shipment. This opera- 
tion is the delivery from the central 
terminal to the plane or the pick-up 
from the plane and delivery to the 
central terminal. 

The following procedure can be fol- 
lowed: Motor carriers will make pick- 
ups or deliveries within designated 
areas. The accumulated freight will 


be taken to the central terminal where 
it will be accurately weighed and 


cubed. Freight can be consolidated 
until a plane load is ready on each 
particular run. The plane load will 
then be reloaded and taken directly to 
the plane, with no need for any fur- 
ther warehousing or consolidation of 
shipments. The planning for capacity 
loading of the plane should be done at 
the central terminal. For this reason 
the scheduled flights must be arranged 
to allow more leeway in time for load- 
ing the plane, 


A Theoretical Run 


For air freight the plane should be 
so loaded that drop-offs enroute can 
be made with a minimum amount of 
handling. As an example let us take 
a theoretical run for United Air Lines. 
The plane is loaded with 8000 Ib. of 
freight at New York; 1000 lb. of this 
freight is destined for Cleveland. The 
stowage of this material for Cleveland 
must be in such a manner as to allow 
the removal of it from the plane and 
also to allow reloading of an equiva- 
lent weight of freight at Cleveland 
destined for some point or points fur- 
ther along the line. In order to ac- 
commodate this freight there must be 
sufficient time allowed for ground 
handling at the Cleveland airport. 

Capacity loading is necessary to as- 
sure maximum ton/mile revenue on 
the hauls. The times of arrival and 
departure of the freight planes must 
be flexible. The prime factor in 
ground handling of air freight is care 
in stowing, not speed. The overall 
time in air transportation will neces- 
sarily be considerably less than the 
time required for any other means of 
transportation, and a few minutes or 
even hours lost in loading or unload- 
ing will not make any material dif- 
ference. 

Assuming that the shortest practi- 


cal haul by air freight is about 400- 
500 miles, freight should be accepted 
by any airline for destinations only 
that distance or more from each ter- 
minal. That is, on United the nearest 
point they would service westbound 
from New York would be Cleveland 
and conversely the eastbound point 
from Cleveland would be New York. 
The nearest westbound point from 
Cleveland would be Chicago. Using 
this method United could set up six 
or seven major terminals between 
New York and San Francisco to 
handle the largest volume of its 
freight. 

Terminals might be designated at 
New York, Cleveland, Chicago, Omaha, 
Cheyenne, Salt Lake and San Fran- 
cisco. As the demand for freight ser- 
vice grows additional points could be 
added and additional equipment put 
on to service these points. Taking 
American as an example, on this 
theory, a haul from Boston to New 
York would not be practical nor would 
a haul from New York to Washing- 
ton, but a haul from Boston to Wash- 
ington would be. 

On American’s main line, terminals 
would probably have to be set up at 
Boston, New York, Washington, Knox- 
ville, Memphis, Fort Worth or Dallas, 
El Paso, Phoenix, and Los Angeles 
for a starter, and other intermediate 
cities added later. TWA _ could 
service New York, Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Albuquerque, Los 
Angeles, and Northwest could handle 
Seattle, Butte, Bismark, Minneapolis, 
Chicago, Cleveland and New York. 
Eastern Air Lines could handle the 
Atlantic Coast. Chicago & Southern 
and Braniff the central north and 
south routes and United the Pacific 
Coast. 

With planes of the present and im- 

(Continued on page 107) 


Some Suggested Estimates 


ASSUMING a cubic capacity of 1200 cu. ft. and a maximum pay load of 8400 Ib. 
the base tariff rate should be set up for all commodities weighing 7 Ib. per cu. 


ft. (the most even spread would be 6!/2 to 7!/; Ib. per cu. #t.). 


For freight lighter in 


density the following percentages would apply and the same return per ton/mile as 


achieved by the base rate would be obtained. : 
6 Ib. per cu. ft. (5'4/-6!/ Ib.) 117%, of base rate 
5 Ib. per cu. ft. (4!/-5!/ Ib.) 140% of base rate 
4 lb. per cu. ft. (3!/-4!/, Ib.) 175% of base rate 
3 Ib. per cu. ft. (2'/2-3!/, Ib.) 233% of base rate 
2 Ib. per cu. ft. (1'/g-2!/2 Ib.) 350% of base rate 


Ib, per cu. ft. ( 


Ib.) 700% of base rate 


When it is possible to haul freight of a greater density than 7 |b. per cu. ft. and 
still use the entire cubic capacity of the plane the following percentages will apply 
and the same return per ton/mile will be obtained. 


8 Ib. per cu. ft. ( 


9 Ib. per cu. ft. ( 9/2 
10 Ib. per cu. ft. ( 9'/2-10!/2 
11 Ib. per cu. ft. (10!/2-11'/ 
12 Ib. per cu. ft. (112-12! 
13 Ib. per cu. ft. (12!/2-13'2 
14 Ib. per cu. ft. (13!/2-1412 
15 Ib. per cu. ft. (14'/2-15/2 Ib.) 


Ib.) 88% of base rate 
Ib.) 78%, of base rate 
Ib.) 70% of base rate 
Ib.) 64% of base rate 
Ib.) 58%, of base rate 
Ib.) 54% of base rate 
Ib.) 50% of base rate 


48%, of base rate 
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Gradual Removal of Wartime Controls Urged 
By Committee for Economic Development 


Calling for “selective” rather than indiscriminate abandonment of 

controls, the C.E.D. urges immediate examination of various controls 

now and that within six months after conclusion of the war the 

Director of Reconversion recommend the removal of all controls 
that are not clearly necessary beyond that date. 


ROMPT removal of wartime con- 

trols as soon as emergency needs 
have ended, was urged last month in 
a statement on national policy issued 
by the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. Coupled with this recom- 
mendation was a warning against re- 
moval of any control at a time when 
it would “jeopardize any phase of the 
war effort or a successful transition 
to a healthy peacetime economy.” 

The Research Committee of the 
C.E.D., a nation-wide organization of 
businessmen, working for high-level 
postwar employment, makes its state- 
ment after more than a year’s study 
of all phases of the problem. 

Calling for “selective” rather than 
indiscriminate abandonment of con- 
trols, the statement urges that im- 
mediate examination of various con- 
trols begin now and that within six 
months after the final conclusion of 
the war the Director of Reconversion 
recommend the removal of all con- 
trols that are not “clearly” necessary 


beyond that date. Legislative au- 


thority to reimpose inflation controls, 
if experience proves they are needed, 
should remain in the hands of the 
executive branch until the transition 
to high level peacetime employment is 
safely made. However, the statement 
emphasizes that no control “should be 
allowed to persist just because it is 


there, or because it worked well dur- - 


ing the war.” 


Four Periods Ahead 


The likelihood is that there will be 
four rather sharply defined periods 
with differing requirements as to the 
economic controls. The first is the 
period of war against two enemies, 
the next the period from the defeat of 
Germany to the defeat of Japan, the 
third a period of perhaps six months 
of reconversion, the fourth a final 
period of probably two years before 
the economy fully regains a peacetime 
pattern. 

“For some controls,” the report 
says, “the emergency may end largely 
with victory in Europe, for others, 
with victory over Japan; for others, 
especially anti-inflation measures it 
may extend for a considerable period 
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thereafter. Controls of materials 
should end selectively as each material 
is released from war use or becomes 
sufficiently available for civilian use. 
Manpower controls should be ended 
area by area as shortages of man- 
power disappear. The objective 
should be to time and coordinate such 
action so that our economy can land 
on its feet, prepared to go places.” 


7 Recommendations 


In relaxing material and production 
controls when the cutback period be- 
gins following Germany’s defeat, the 
Committee recommends that: 


1. Production quota limitations 
should be among the first controls 
suspended. 

2. When production restrictions 
are suspended, orders requiring the 
use of substitute materials should 
be ended to the fullest extent per- 
mitted by the availability of mate- 
rials. 

38. The suspension of production 
controls should be paralleled by 
suspension of construction controls, 
subject to available materials and 
manpower. 

4, Materials and components still 
should be allocated for military 
purposes and ample strategic stock 
piles held until the end of the 
Japanese war. The military should 
not have to compete with civilian 
industries for its supplies. 

5. Allocation controls for civilian 
production should be ended selec- 
tively at any time a shortage of a 
particular material no _ longer 
exists. 

6. Inventory limitations should 
be suspended by administrative ac- 
tion as soon as the supplies of 
materials are sufficient to remove 
allocation controls. As long as 
there is any threat of inventory 
hoarding, however, it is desirable 
that some form of inventory report- 
ing, especially on the part of dis- 
tributors, be required to permit au- 
thorities to spot the potent symp- 
tom of inflationary pressure. 

7. Any subsidy to promote pro- 
duction of industrial materials 
should be ended as soon as the sup- 
ply becomes sufficient to permit the 
sacrifice of extra high cost produc- 
tion without undue pressure upon 
prices. 


With respect to price controls the 


Committee recommends that “general f° 


advances should be resisted, but 
prompt adjustment should be per- 
mitted prices which deter production 
because they do not bear a reasonable 
relation to cost at normal levels of 
production. The objective is a level of 
prices high enough to induce the re 
quired expansion of production and 
employment, and low enough to main- 
tain the necessary consumption under 
normal conditions of supply and de- 
mand.” 

Because perishable and semi-dura- 
ble goods such as food and clothing 
represent a large part of the necessi- 
ties of life, the Committee believes 
price ceilings on such items may be 
necessary for some time after the war. 
It opposes freezing stocks of surplus 
commodities and urges that these be 
disposed of as rapidly as conditions 
will allow. Disposal of surplus food 
stocks should begin now, continuing as 
long as civilian shortages and danger 
of price inflation exist, in the opinion 
of the Committee. 


Rent Controls 


“Rent controls,” the report declares, 
“should be liquidated as soon as pos- 
sible. Nevertheless they may be neces- 
sary for a longer period than now 
seems needed for most other controls. 
Continued control will be necessary 
after the war in areas where housing 
remains acutely short. Under such 
conditions ending of rent control 
should take place on a local rather 
than on a national basis, and controls 
should be ended in any area as soon 
as serious shortages disappear.” 


Rationing 


Pointing out that some rationing 
will be necessary while fighting con- 
tinues anywhere, the Committee 
recommends that: 


1. Formal rationing of consumer 
goods continue wherever serious 
shortages exist. 

2. When shortages cease to be 
severe, particularly in non-essen- 
tial products, formal rationing 
methods give way, in advance 0 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Something New Warehousing? 


Reflecting directly the experience of the Army Quartermaster Corps 

in its design of supply depots for the nation's armed forces, the 

Owego, N. Y., establishment, now three years old, is believed to 

be the first adaptation of the military idea to civilian purposes. From 

the standpoint of its future possible use in commercial warehousing, 

the project possesses considerable interest, in the opinion of some 
warehouse operators. 


By H. H. SLAWSON 
Chicago Correspondent 


INCE Jan. 1, 1942, Cooperative 

G. L. F. Farm Supplies has been 
operating in a new triplicate ware- 
house of unusual design at Owego, 
N. Y., the seventh in a chain of stor- 
age facilities provided by this unique 
farm organization to serve its mem- 
bers in the three-state area in which 
it operates. 

Reflecting directly the experience of 
the Army Quartermaster Corps in its 
design of supply depots for the na- 
tion’s armed forces around the globe, 
the Owego establishment now three 
years old is believed to be the first 
adaptation of the military idea to 
dvilian purposes. From the stand- 
pint of its future possible use in 
commercial warehousing activities, 
the project possesses unusual ‘interest, 
in the opinion of some warehouse 
operators. 


Construction Details 


Each of the three steel-covered 
buildings, on the outskirts of Owego, 
is 40 ft. wide, by 200 ft. long, by 20 
ft. high at the center. Roof supports 
are laminated curved rafters, the lay- 
tts being treated with waterproof 
casein glue, requiring no nails. Over 
these rafters are placed sheets of 
ridge drain metal roofing. Side walls 
are vertical for the first six feet be- 
fote the roof begins to curve, with 
very little loss of space. Windows are 
at the ends of each building. 

Construction costs per square foot 
of floor space on this type of ware- 
house, executives of the farmers’ or- 
ganization claim, are much lower than 
for the traditional frame structure. 

Floors of the three units are all at 
the level of motor truck and freight 
tar floors, thereby eliminating extra 
lifting or lowering in the loading, un- 
lading and storage operations. 

Railroad siding facilities are located 
at the rear, where motor trucks can 
load directly from freight cars at one 
spotting. There are also five loading 
spots for trucks, each capable of han- 
dling two or more trailers. Two docks 
for trucks are located at the front 
entrance of the two outermost struc- 
tures in the trio. 


Covered Runways 


Covered runways, located between 


Cooperative G. L. F. Farm Supply's new type warehouses at Owego, N. Y. 


the storage units (not visible in 
photo) provide straight line travel 
from side to side through all three 
buildings, making possible ready ac- 
cess from any interior location to all 
other sections. 

Inside the building there are no 
ledges, platforms or overhead space 
to collect dust and there are no hooks 
from which to hang things. 

Everything possible has been done 
to safeguard against fire, the center 
building being restricted to storage of 
non-combustibles, while paint, motor 
oil, asphalt roofing, roofing coating, 
etc., are placed in the east and west 
buildings. There, also, these hazard- 
ous commodities are stored at oppo- 
site ends of the unit with steel goods 
stored in between them. 

Offices are at the front end of the 
eenter building. They are steam 
heated and well insulated with Palco 
wool (shredded redwood bark). 


The G.L.F. Organization 


Cooperative Grange, League, Fed- 
eration, Exchange, Inc., better known 
as “G. L. F.,” was organized in 1920 
to provide a buying service for farm 
supplies required by members of the 
New York State Grange, The Dairy- 
men’s League Cooperative Assn., Inc., 
and the New York State Farm Bureau 
Federation. Operations now cover the 
Empire state and portions of Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1944, wholesale purchasing business 
totaled $101,407,000. Farm products 
sold for members through marketing 
auxiliaries amounted to $15,736,000. 

Total dollar volume of this coopera- 


tive’s business for that fiscal year was 
thus $117,143,000 and, if corrected for 
wartime prices and demand, says the 


-Association’s annual financial report, 


“would still be upwards of $75,000,- 
000.” 

This would be a satisfying advance 
over the $58,850,230 business done in 
the previous fiscal year, but by any 
standard last year’s record makes 
G. L. F. the largest farmers’ coopera- 
tive purchasing association in the 
United States. 


Its Ramifications 


Farmer members of G. L. F. own, 
control and operate 21 manufacturing 
and processing plants, including three 
feed mills, five seed plants, 11 fer- 
tilizer and chemical plants and two 
lumber, box and basket plants. Also 


: owned are the seven warehouses for 


assembling and distributing supplies. 
Distribution of the commodities han- 
dled by this buying agency is effected 
through 653 community and area out- 
lets, including 189 cooperative G. L. F. 
service stores, 420 agent-buyers and 
44 bulk petroleum plants. 

Locations of the large storage facil- 
ities in addition to the new Owego 
warehouses are at Albany, Caledonia, 
Canton, Oneida and Port Jervis, in 
New York state, and at Warren, Pa. 
From these strategic sites 21 tractors 
and trailers operate to distribute com- 
modities to the 658 local service 
agencies. 

The major portion of the loads, we 
are informed, are split and must be 
assembled, this being speeded up by 
a set schedule for ordering which co- 

(Continued from page 111) 
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Motor Cargo... 


“Truck-Rail Coordination Can Be Developed 
Without Concentration of Ownership 


OORDINATION in transportation 

service between trucks and rails 
can be developed, the motor truck in- 
dustry believes, without the concen- 
tration of ownership, such as is ad- 
vocated by the Transportation Assn. 
of America, according to Chester G. 
Moore, secretary, American Trucking 
Assns., Inc., in a recent address be- 
fore the Junior Traffic Club of Chi- 
cago. Desirable coordination, he said, 
can be attained “provided the rail- 
roads will cooperate.” 

Mr. Moore, who is chairman of the 
board of Central Motor Freight Assn., 
Chicago, addressed the Chicago traffic 
men’s group on the topic “Motor 
Transport’s Place in the Transporta- 
tion Family.” 

Speaking for the ATA, national or- 
ganization of the entire trucking in- 
dustry, Mr. Moore asserted that “how- 
ever uni-lateral our activities may 
seem to be, I can assure you that our 
peovle are at all times alive to the 
public interest. You must give us 
credit for being sufficiently astute to 
know that what is not good for the 
public cannot be good for us, nor can 
it long prevail.” 


Railroads Praised 


“The railroads today have been and 
are doing a grand job,” he said. “We 
are proud of their performance. We 
feel that they, our partners in trans- 
portation, deserve a world of credit 
and we hope you shippers give it to 
them in full measure. 

“You may have an idea that there 
is a bitter and irreconcilable conflict 
between rail and highway transporta- 
tion. If so, that is unfortunate. The 
fact is that truck transportation has 
been, in many respects, a fine thing 
for the railroads. Not because they 
have gone into trucking activities, nor 
because they now yearn to go still 
farther into motor transport, but for 
other reasons. 

“Trucks have been good for the rail- 
roads because they have set new 
standards of service which: the rails 
have had to try to match. Trucks 
have been good for the rails as com- 
petition is always good for trade.” 

Railroad men themselves, Mr. Moore 
pointed out, have recognized that ex- 
pedited delivery ranks as the chief 
reason why many former railroad cus- 
tomers now prefer trucks. Some rail- 
road men, he said, set out to do some- 
thing about this challenge and the re- 
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sult has been improvement in railroad 
service “which might be said to be 
truck-compelled.” 

As an instance he cited the widely 
celebrated “MS-1,” or Merchandise 
Special, operated by the Illinois Cen- 
tral between Chicago and Memphis 
and known as the “world’s fastest 
freight train.” 


MS-1 Schedule 


“The ‘MS-1’ schedule calls for 12 hr. 
and 50 min., start to stop, for the 528 
miles from Congress St. yard in Chi- 
cago to Calhoun St. freighthouse in 
Memphis, an average of 41.2 miles per 
hour,” he explained. “So the MS-1 
has to travel and keep on traveling all 
the time. Everybody has to do his job 
and do it right and quickly. It takes 
good railroading to keep MS-1 on her 
time. There are no carload lots of 
anything on the train; it is made up 
of 40 cars of package-freight, l.c.1. 
merchandise, all loaded at the down- 
town freight houses. Every car is 
rigidly examined before being backed 
in; there can’t be any dragging brake 
beams or burned out lubrication un- 
der a mile-a-minute freight train. 

“Here was the case of railroad men 
saying, in effect, ‘If we have to get to 
Memphis from Chicago in 13 hr. to 
meet truck delivery time, let’s see if 
we can’t shape up our operations to do 
it.” So they threw a lot of bewhisk- 
ered traditions out of the window, 
looked over what they had, rebuilt 
here and reorganized there and out 
of it came the MS-1. You can thank 


Legislation Trend 


Roy Fruehauf, executive vice president, 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., states that reports 
reaching him from all over the United 
States indicate a marked trend toward 
more liberal legislation governing motor 
transport. “People are beginning to realize 
that the way in which they can secure an 
adequate return for their investment in 
good highways, is to permit these highways 
to render the service of which they are 
capable," says Fruehauf. “Interstate bar- 
riers, restrictive load and length laws, and 
particularly non-uniformity of regulations in 
neighboring states have cost the public 
dearly over the past two decades," he 
states, 


the trucks for inspiring it and youll 
can thank some good railroading fo 
devising it.” 

Again, Mr. Moore told of th i 
Southern Pacific’s effort to meet truck Sim 
competition by putting freight cars inf} 
with a fast, but money-losing pas 
senger train running between Port 
land and Medford, Qre. 

“Before long,” he said, “the Port 
land-Medford passenger train looked 
more like a freight train than a pap 
senger train, as business picked » 
and more cars were added. This type 
of operation is not confined to these® 
two railroads. There are scores df 
other crack trains whose stories af 
similar. 


Competition Vital 


“Here was a problem. The superior 
speed of motor transport wags pre 
duced directly by competition. The 
accomplishment of the railroads in 
meeting this problem is adequate 
proof of the continuing need for lively 
competition between independent 
agencies of transportation. It is 
significant that the railroads’ achieve 
ments were not the result of phenom- 
enal discoveries or inventions, but 
were made possible simply through the 
exercise of ingenuity and the junking 
of bewhiskered traditions. 

“Here’s something to think about. 
The trucking industry began after the 
last war. It grew by leaps and bounds 
between 1922 and 1936. From 1922 iob 
to 1936 the average speed of freight § /% 
trains between terminals was iD 
creased 42 per cent. For Class |! 


railroads the terminal - to - terminal peti 
train speed was greater in 1934, 1935 

and 1936 by 54.37 per cent, 55.34 per 

cent and 53.40 per cent than the aver- “Tt? 
age speed in 1920. 

“To shippers it must be extremely pas: 
significant that the changes in rail 
service were to your benefit and might § of e 
just as easily have been made years 
earlier, would have been made in all 
probability, had there existed competr § “]’; 
tion to stimulate the improvement In 
service.” ser 
So-Called Integration tak 

The “integration” program of the § 
Transportation Assn. of America, call- Gr 
ing for formation of huge transporta- 
tion companies, offering every kind of 
transport, highway, air, rail and wa- 
terway, Mr. Moore said, “is in no wise § jy) 
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BUY WAR BONDS 


“Im the guy Sehind the guy behind the gun" 


‘Tm your Dodge service mechanic. It’s my 
job to keep Dodge trucks on the job—‘hi- 
balling’ war equipment—hauling coal, milk, 
petroleum and other essentials! 


“It’s my job, too, to keep Dodge and Plymouth 
passenger cars on the job... carrying millions 
of essential war workers to their jobs. 


“I'm busy, sure. But if YOU need car or truck 
service to help do your war job better... I'll 
take care of you somehow. 


“Get in touch with my boss—your Dodge 


dealer! He has a stock of factory-engineered 

parts, and a crew of mechanics like me who 

really are anxious to help you!” 

DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
* * 


NEW TRUCKS AVAILABLE—Dodge is now building new 
1% and 2-ton trucks, in limited quantities, for essential use. 
We suggest that you see your dependable Dodge dealer for the 
right Dodge Job-Rated truck to fit your job—save you money! 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, CBS, THURSDAY, 9 P. M., E. W. T. 


AMERICA'S AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE MECHANICS ARE HELPING MIGHTILY TO WIN THE WAR! 


When writing advertisers please mention D and W 
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spontaneous and seems responsive to 
no particular need within the field of 
transportation.” 

“On the other hand,” he said, “it is 
being managed most adroitly, with 
marked cleverness and considerable 
vigor. As a result, no doubt, it will 
appeal to a great many people who 
like their opinions pre-digested, as 
well as to some who sincerely believe 
that this time, in contrast to most of 
recorded history, sweeping grants of 
— to a few individuals will not be 
abused. 


Intelligent Coordination 


“The trucking industry is now and 
has n, in favor of coordination of 
our transportation facilities. Not 
mandatory coordination by horizontal 
and inflexible orders, but rather that 
intelligent coordination which surely 
can be brought about between types of 
transportation, once the system of 
transport make up their minds to 
achieve effective teamwork. 

“I have personally spent a great 
deal of time and effort in the matter 
of developing coordinated air and 
highway service in the public interest. 
Many of us in the trucking industry 
have similarly probed and pondered 
the possibilities of rail and highway 
coordination. 


“Within the framework of existing 
regulations and without violating 
either the letter or spirit of anti-trust 
laws, a great deal of cooperation can 
be achieved. All of it is most defi- 
nitely in the public interest. 


Public Responsibility 


“‘We believe that we can develop co- 
ordination in transportation service 
between trucks and rails without the 
necessity of concentration of owner- 
ship, provided the railroads will co- 
operate. We are, individually, small 
businessmen, however large our com- 
mon activities may- be, and instinct 
tells us that control of all forms of 
transport by a relatively few large 
corporations will inevitably tend to 
stifle enterprise, dull the sharp edge of 
competition, and evoke smugness and 
complacency. 

“We have a responsibility to the 
general public and more particularly 
to the shipving public, that goes hand 
in hand with the right and privilege 
of using the highways and streets of 
the nation. That responsibility is to 
make the maximum use of the natural 
advantages of the motor truck and to 
extend the most efficient, the most eca- 
nomica] and the safest service that it 
is possible to render.” (Slawson.) 


Western Company Sold 


Burlingame and San Mateo Mov- 
ing and Storage Co., Burlingame, Cal., 
has been sold by John Dore to C. J. 


Simms, the’ transaction including a 
transfer of ICC operating rights be- 
tween points within 25 miles. (Herr.) 


Ohio Court Ruling 
On Truck Licenses 


Ohio Supreme Court has ruled that 
an Ohio motor transportation com- 
pany must have Ohio licenses for its 
trucks used in interstate hauling be 


tween Ohio and New York, even 
though these trucks are garaged and 
licensed in New York and are used 
primarily in local business in that 
state, in a case appealed by the 
Western Express Co., Cleveland. Only 
non-residents are excepted from the 
Ohio licensing requirements, and an 
Ohio corporation is not a non-resident, 
the State Supreme Court held. 
(Kline.) 


Built-in Truck Docks 


Foreseen Soon 


“A tremendous number of industrial 
companies and manufacturing con- 
cerns are planning on rebuilding and 
modernizing their plants for postwar 
production,” points out Les Allman. 
vice-president of the Fruehauf Trailer 
Co. It has come to our attention that 
a great many of these plants will have 
built-in truck loading and unloading 
facilities so that in-coming and out- 
going materials, parts and products 
will flow directly in or out of the ve- 
hicles as a part of the conveyor pro- 
duction system. This will mean a still 
further elimination of stock piles,” 
says Allman. 


DEPENDABLE 


*ee*°**W EXPEDITED RED BALL SERVICE 


LOS ANGELES OVERNIGHT between 
LOS ANGELES—PHOENIX 

414 N. 5th Ave. PHOENIX—EL PASO 
Figo EXPEDITED SERVICE TO TUCSON 
LOS ANGELES—EL PASO 
Antonie St. 
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INTERSTATE 


MOTOR FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION 
LOS ANGELES — PHOENIX — TUCSON — EL PASO 


direct early 2nd morning delivery Wreee 


Our Sa Dur Kifeence 


Vu 


INTERNATIONAL 


Back of the emblem the 
truck! And back of the truck 
its maker! That’s the mean- 
ing of the famous Interna- 
tional Triple Diamond, for 
behind it is the rugged 
stamina and operating effi- 
ciency that International 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue 


EMBLEM 
OF TRUCK 
STAMINA 


Harvester has built into the 
truck— stamina and effi- 
ciency that explain why 
more Heavy-Duty Interna- 
* tionals were sold in the 10 
years before the 
ed war than any other 
make. 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


Bers, BO pre, 


TO MEET EXACT TRUCK NEEDS 


PLATFORM and HAND 
NOSE TRUCKS for various 
Warehouse ‘and Cargo use. 


Write for details and prices. 


QS Trucks with round cor- 
jecting parts. 


ORANGEVILLE MFG. CO. 
Orangeville (Col. Co.), Pa. 


Don't assume you can't get equipment— inquire. 
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ATA Sponsors Radio 
Communications Tests 


Experimental tests to determine the 
practical uses for two-way radio com- 
munications in motor truck operations 
to be started in the Chicago area are 
under the sponsorship of the Ameri- 


ean Trucking Assns., Inc. With the 
cooperation of equipment manufac- 
turers, a transmitter station will be 
erected and, for the tests, ten. truck 
operators will equip each of five trucks 
with mobile two-way units. Dispatch- 
ing offices of the trucking firms will 
be connected with the broadcasting 
station by direct telephone lines, 
where calls from the dispatchers will 
be plugged into the broadcasting 
equipment to reach drivers over a 
radius of 50 to 80 miles from Chicago. 

Authority to use two frequency 
bands for the experimental testing 
period of six months was sought from 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion after extensive hearings. 

If the tests demonstrate that ap- 
plication of two-way radio communi- 
eation to motor truck operations is 
practical, authority for permanent use 
of the frequencies will be made by 
ATA. A radio network covering the 
country is then contemplated for use 
of the industry. 

ATA, in announcing the launching 
of the experimental program, made it 
clear that as representative of the na- 
tion’s motor transportation industry, 
its efforts are being made for the 
benefit of all types of for-hire and pri- 
=, motor truck operators. (Slaw- 
son. 


Rate Disparities of Motor Carriers 
Protested By Shipper Consolidators 


Shipper Consolidators Institute is- 
sued a statement from its Los Angeles 
office recently, protesting against al- 
leged increasing disparities in freight 
rates paid motor carriers by for-hire 
freight forwarders and rates paid by 
independent shippers or shipper asso- 
ciations to motor carriers for similar 
service. 

Emphasizing that the independent 
shippers have no intention of attempt- 
ing to put the professional for-hire 
freight forwarders out of business, the 


statement set forth that the inde- . 


pendent shippers merely seek protec- 
tion from continuance of “. . . the un- 


just discrimination (the independent 


shipper) has so long suffered, as con- 
trasted with the preferential rate 
treatment accorded to freight for- 
warders, who similarly use the same 
facilities and services of motor car- 
riers.” 

“This group of shippers,” the state- 
ment by SCT continued, “as well as 
numerous other shipper groups, be- 


lieves they are being unjustly dis- 
criminated against and is using every 
endeavor to see that the law stands 
as it is written today and that the 
death sentence of what is termed 
‘joint-rate’ practice be revoked on 
May 16.” 

The statement contended that the 
economic plight of the motor carriers 
who have been enmeshed in the situa- 
tion has resulted in self-starvation, in 
consequence of which many of them 
will not be able to survive. 

The alternative, Shipper Consoli- 
dators Institute contended in its state- 
ment, is to increase the rates of such 
carriers to the general public, with 
the result that independent shippers, 
who are already paying carriers the 
regular published rates, would be 
called upon to carry additional in- 
creases, while freight forwarders en- 
joy preferential rates as low as 50 
per cent less, in many cases, than the 
regular tariff for similar service. 
(Herr.) 


‘45 Crop Hauling Is Serious Problem 


Due to manpower and equipment 
shortages in the trucking industry, 
the Offige of Defense Transportation 
has announced that farmers and agri- 
cultural haulers are facing serious dif- 
ficulties in transporting 1945 crops. 


Fewer workers and a reduced num- 
ber of trucks will be available to haul 
approximately the same, and in some 
products, larger tonnages than the 
1944 crop, the greatest in the nation’s 
history, ODT said. 


PACKED 


FOR STORAGE 


where warehouses 
don’t have roofs 


“Supply dump” is the combat zone equivalent for ‘“ware- 


house”. 


body you have been needing. 


delivery of goods. 


WOOSTER, OHIO 


Bearings get a rust-proof coating of grease. 
wrapped in wax paper or oiled duck, or both, and many get 
a final coating of paraffine. 


This is one of the war jobs we are doing to help speed victory — and, 
incidentally, to hasten the day when you can get that new van or truck 


But roofs are a convenience that most supply dumps 
have to get along without. That’s why the spare parts which 
we pack for the armed forces must carry their own protection 
against salt air, British fogs, and tropical typhoons. 


All parts are 


In war, as in peace, good packing is one of the essentials of successful 


GERSTENSLAGER Co. 


Established 1860 


TRAILERS AND CUSTOM-BUILT BODIES FOR VANS AND TRUCKS 
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Cost Factors in Distribution 


Over-all distribution cost is the outgrowth of what has been done in 

numerous plants and places all over the country, or within any terri- 

fory as may be under consideration. It is the whole result of the 

results of many parts; a whole cost made up of part costs. Reduce 
the parts and the whole will be reduced automatically. 


By HENRY G. ELWELL 
Traffic Consultant 


fe) 


66 ~~ you willing to ‘stick your 

neck out’ and possibly get hit 
with criticism?” inquired the editor 
of DandW when we first discussed the 
preparation of this series of articles 
on cost factors in distribution. 

From his attitude I realized I might 
be treading on dangerous ground in 
seeming to step from the field of traf- 
fic management into the sphere of 
cost accounting. However, I told the 
editor I would take the chance. The 
subject is too important to stop to con- 
sider whether or not one person 
would be frowned upon for submitting 
a proposition which at first thought 
could appear to be outside the scope of 
his vocation. 


No Rocks Have Been Thrown 


But no rocks have been thrown at 
us. No severe words of remonstrance 
or disparagement have been showered 
upon us up to this writing. True, we 
have received several letters in which 
the writers express disagreement with 
our statement that transportation 
costs should be segregated to disclose 
“freight inwards, materials handling 
inwards, materials handling outwards, 
and freight outwards.” Yet, all of 
the writers agree with the major 
premise which has been stated in each 
of the articles, namely, “cost of over- 
all distribution starts with the move- 
ment of raw materials and ends only 
when a finished product has reached 
its ultimate destination, the final user 
or consumer.” 

As to “seeming to step from the 
field of traffic management into the 
sphere of cost accounting,” evidently 
readers (including those who do not 
agree with some of my views) under- 
stand that I am not attempting to in- 
vade the domain of the cost ac- 
countant. Rather, we are merely ex- 
plaining the needs of traffic managers, 
if they are to fully accomplish their 
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duties in connection with transporta- 
tion costs. Traffic managers should 
have actual figures of cost if they are 
to be of the greatest possible assist- 
ance to management. They must be 
in a position to direct the attention of 
management to specific fundamentals 
of transportation cost, otherwise man- 
agement will not have all of the facts 
necessary to manage successfully. 


Two Distinct Angles 


There are two distinct angles to keep 
in mind: (1) the total of all transpor- 
tation, which may be considered as 
over-all distribution; (2) the cost of 
transportation limited to a _ single 
company, only part of which is such 
company’s distribution cost. It is the 
cost of over-all distribution which 
must be reduced, and to bring this 
about it is essential that each estab- 
lishment in industry lower its total 
transportation costs. It is here that 
the necessity arises for the segrega- 
tion of costs of transportation in the 
accounts of the individual company. 

In manufacturing, the cost of each 
principal phase of production is shown 
separately by cost accounting. In ad- 
vertising, the cost of each medium is 
similarly known. What kind of ad- 
vertising manager would he be who 
wished to know only the total cost? It 
is ridiculous even to suggest that an 
advertising manager would be satis- 
fied to have figures showing only the 
total cost of a campaign. Of course, 
he also wants particulars as to the 
following: 

(a) Cost of radio advertising. 1. 
Time. 2. Talent. 3. “Other.” 

(b) Cost of newspaper advertising. 

(c) Cost of magazine advertising. 

(d) Cost of bill board advertising. 
1. “24” sheets. 2. Painted bulletins. 

Sales managers, and other division 
heads, also are furnished with cost de- 
tails pertaining to their departments. 


Why should traffic managers be sup. 
posed to be in a different category 
from the others where departmental 
costs are concerned? Why should not 
transportation costs be set apart fo 
exploration along the same lines a 
other costs? 

It should be noted in passing that 
in a series of articles of the natur 
under discussion, general statements 
may not always completely apply t 
exact situations. This in turn could 
result in apparent differences of 
opinion where none really exist. Le 
us refer to some of the letters which 
we have received, in an effort to recon- 
cile variances in viewpoint. 


Readers’ Comment 


In one instance an official of a 
manufacturing concern wrote us a 
follows: 

“T have read your articles in DandW 
with a great deal of interest, and find 
myself in agreement in part and in 
disagreement in part. 

“The fundamental viewpoint that 
transportation begins with the point 
of origin with the basic raw material 
and ends with delivery of the finished 
goods to the final customer, is a broad 
gauge viewpoint with which I find my- 
self in complete accord. The taking 
of this viewpoint must ultimately lead 
into the consideration of such basic 
factors as plant location from the 
point of view of transportation as 4 
primary factor, and into all kinds of 
detailed questions once the location 
factor is definitely and firmly estab- 
lished. 

“The segregation of transportation 
costs from other factors making up 
a raw materials price appears to the 
writer to stand on much more ques 
tionable ground. In the first place, 
many raw materials can be had and 
used in a wide variety of different 
forms, and the choosing of the form 
to be used will consider the transport 
tation cost on that form, and the costs 
of using that form of material in the 
finished product through the manv- 
facturing process, in appraising its 
place in the over-all picture. 

“Segregating the transportation 
cost as a separate item in a compli- 
cated picture of this kind seems to the 
writer to be a rather useless proceed- 
ing, since the over-all picture is the 
only thing that is significant. After 
the over-all picture is established, then 
the Traffic Department may well 2° 
about working on its share in that 
picture, with a view to still further 
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The symbols on the chart are explained 
follows: 


|—Materials handling inwards. 
2—Freight (or other delivery) inwards. 
3—Materials handling outwards. 
4—Freight (or other delivery) outwards. 


Householaet 


The Wheel of Costs 


5—Production. Adding to cost of mate- 
rial. (It is the total of "I" and "2".) 


6—Distribution, manufacturer's or mer- 
chant's. (It is the total of "3" and "4".) 


7—Over-all distribution. 


®—\ndicates the account to which the 


cost is allocated, when it is obvious as to 
who pays the cost. 

B—Indicates the buyer's account to which 
the cost is allocated, if the cost is paid by 
the buyer. 

S—Indicates the seller's account to which 
the cost is allocated, if the cost is paid by 
the seller. 


improving it, but the writer does not 
see how transportation costs in them- 
“lves, separated from all manner of 
flant handling and plant processing 


considerations, would have very much 

meaning in certain instances. 
“Where the form of raw materials 

to be used is pretty solidly fixed, and 


not subject to important variation, the 
procedure of segregating transporta- 
tion costs would undoubtedly be signif- 
icant, and such segregation might then 
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become a legitimate portion of cost 
department procedure. 

“In other words, I come around to 
your point of view, with some qualifi- 
cations where manufacturing proc- 
esses are particularly complex in their 
uses of materials.” 


Apparent Differences 


This letter is quoted in full because 
it brings into focus definite points ap- 
plicable to special cases of concrete 
character. It also proves the state- 
ment which has been made in that 
“apparent differences of opinion” are 
frequently “views in agreement.” 

We agree with the impression that 
where a “fixed” cost of transportation 
(freight charge) is carried by a raw 
material it may not be imperative 
constantly to set that cost apart from 


-the price, insofar as the commodity is 


concerned. Setting apart continually 
may not be necessary in cases such as 
referred to, particularly if the traffic 
department checks on the freight rate, 
etc. (as should be done), from time to 
time as a routine operation. 


Many Factors to Consider 


Nevertheless, as shown in the chart 
included with the second article of this 
series, there are a number of factors 
making up the total cost of transpor- 
tation of a manufacturing concern. If 
any one item is ignored an accurate 
report of the company’s “transporta- 
tion cost” cannot be presented. 

Take the case where a manufacturer 
purchases the same form of raw mate- 
rial from two or more suppliers, buy- 
ing in certain instances on the terms 
“f.o.b. origin,” and in others on terms 


The Navy's Unit Load Shuttle 


The reduction of pilferage is one 
of the advantages of unit loading. 
With such loads arriving intact, the 
supply officer can effect proper dis- 


(Continued from page 24) 
velopment of the bases involved must 
be at the base ready to handle the 
unit loads efficiently. 
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of “f.o.b. destination.” If a consistent 
system of segregating cost of trans- 
portation (freight charges) on the 
raw material is not maintained then 
the monthly record of “freight in- 
wards” will not reveal all of the fac- 
tors. Further, the monthly records of 
the company’s total cost of transpor- 
tation will be inaccurate. 


An Accountant's Criticism 


In a previous article of this series 
it was stated: “When producer ‘A’ 
sells raw material to customer ‘B’ the 
movement of the material to this cus- 
tomer, as viewed by ‘A,’ is one of dis- 
tribution, but the transportation item 
(freight charge) to ‘B’ (whether ‘A’ 
or ‘B,’ pays the freight) is part of his 
‘freight inwards’ account.” 

In reference to that statement a 
cost accountant wrote to us and in- 
quired: “In a study of the total over- 
all cost of distribution where are you 
going to break the chain? For ex- 
ample, cost accountants in every busi- 
ness cannot figure both ‘in’ and ‘out’ 
costs or you will get inflated trans- 
portation costs running back in a 
circle to the nth degree. What is 
your answer?” 

Our answer is that each manufac- 
turer is not making a study of over- 
all distribution cost. He is, or should 
be, probing his own transportation 
cost. This analysis ought to include 
his own costs of “freight inwards,” 
“material handling inwards,” “mate- 
rials handling outwards,” and “freight 
outwards.” Under such circumstances 
there is no “chain” to break. If the 
majority of producers, etc., reduce 
their own costs then the cost of over- 
all distribution will be lowered. 


O 


FIG.:8 ... Hand- 
ling palletized 
unit loads over- 
seas is not al- 
ways as easy as 
this but unit 
loads increase 
efficiency. 


There are many agencies in diver 
dealings which create the over-all dis. 
tribution cost of the nation. Lar 
and small producers, etc., have their 
connections far back of the line frop 
where they are functioning. Befor§ 
the steel mills can produce, ore anj 
other materials must be handled ang 
transported. After the steel is “jp 
being,” processors have to make pg 
of it in various ways, and transporta. 
tion again is required. Wholesaler; 
and retailers are part of the proces. 
sion which carries the raw material 
on through to finished products fo 
the use of the ultimate consumers, 


The Wheel of Costs 


We could include almost any article 
to illustrate the “wheel” of costs 
arising out of transportation, costs 
which are part of this over-all dis. 
tribution. Of the multitude of thing: 
which we might use for our illustra. 
tion let us take the lowly tin can from 
the time it is emptied and crushed in 
the housewife’s kitchen to be handed 
over to the salvage man who in tum 
delivers it to the detinning plant, o 
smelter. 

Turn to the chart accompanying 
this article. This chart shows trans. 
portation of the ubiquitous “tin can’ 
or at least a continuing portion of it. 
It was chosen because it happens to 
fit the picture. There are doubtless 
many other materials which also could 
be used as examples. We claim m 
strict accuracy for the chart other 
than its accuracy in illustrating what 
transportation means, what it in- 
cludes, and the need for accounting in 
watching the costs of its parts. 

(Continued on page 111) 


Service 


tribution with a minimum of 
fusion. Fig. 5 shows a shipment @ 
cigarettes leaving an inland supply 
depot by rail with every assurat 
that they will arrive and in good eo 
dition. 

The unit load of unassembled pal 
lets was designed to meet the over 
seas demand for empty pallets # 
which to store supplies that wert 
shipped unpalletized. This shortage 
occurs only at bases involved with 
the staging of invasion convoys atl 
trans-shipments. Loading a ship mn 
the manner illustrated in Fig. ' 
practically cuts the handling time 1 
half. 

This operation, however, usually ® 
limited. Trucks of a capacity capablt 
of tiering double loads are used i 
the lower holds so that the hooks @ 
the ships gear need never be ide. 
Fig. 8 is an exceptional photo of this 
operation and clearly shows a fil 
example of tight, orderly stowage. 


(Continued on page 99) 
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MODER 


HILCO 


More THAN ever, today, Philco stands out as 
the leader in the development of modern high 
capacity, long-life storage batteries for electric 
industrial trucks. Well known to material handling 
men is the pioneering work of Philco with its 
famous XL and XVL type Batteries. And now, in 
addition, the great new Philco “Thirty” with 30% 
longer life, is available in increasing quantities for 
current deliveries. Powered by modern Philco 
Batteries, your electric trucks do more work. 
Philco dependability and longer life save you 
money. Write today for new descriptive catalogs. 
PHILCO CORPORATION, Storage Battery 
Division, Trenton 7, New Jersey. 

For 50 years a leader in industriat Storage Battery Development 


The ‘New 


with 30% lesger life is identified 
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Distribution Looks the 


Bit Prosperity after the war will depend upon our success in raising dis- ding 
# tribution to the same high plane that we have raised production. prec 
i Distribution in the United States holds greater potentials for expan- i 
a sion than anywhere else in the world. desi 


QO progress tomorrow will rest as 
much upon the leadership in dis- 
tribution as upon any other group. 

Let me ask a very pertinent ques- 
tion: what is the goal we want to 
reach in the postwar period? 

Do we wish simply to maintain our 
prewar standards of living, with pre- 
war levels of employment and prewar 
maximums of production and distribu- 
tion? If we do that, the United States 
Department of Commerce assures us, 
we will face a 30 per cent cut in our 
present production, with a correspond- 
ing cut in employment and purchas- 
ing power. That would be going back- 
ward with a vengeance and we cannot 
afford to do it. 


Question of Jobs 


Is our goal to be only finding jobs 
for 55 or 60 million people? Or is our 
goal to be something more than that? 
In addition to creating jobs, something 
that we can and must do, isn’t it also 
our goal to keep alive the spirit of 
progress and growth which has al- 
ways characterized the American peo- 
ple? 

Always in the back of our minds, 
when we think of the postwar period, 
is the vision of 10 or 11 million ser- 
vicemen and women coming home to 
fill the jobs we have so glibly promised 
them. To us they seem to personify 
the unemployment problem, and in 
thinking about them we are prone to 
forget the great army of workers here 
at home who must be kept employed 
after the last gun is fired. 

I do not know just how many people 
will want jobs after the war, nor 
does anyone else. Most of us are con- 
tent to aecept the consensus of eco- 
nomists who place the total of postwar 
employables at somewhere between 50 
and 60 millions. 

The significant thing is that manu- 
facturers cannot be expected to em- 
ploy very many more than 14 millions, 
even with the great new products 
which are bound to come out of this 
war. That leaves from 35 to 45 mil- 
lions who must either find new jobs 
or retain their present jobs within our 
postwar economic structure, - 


I believe that a large proportion of 
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By CHARLES M. ISAAC 


Manager 
Domestic Distribution Department 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States 


° ° ° 


them will be absorbed by the retail, 
wholesale and related trades. 


Importance of Distribution 


Eric Johnston, President of the Na- 
tional Chamber, has said time and 
time again that distribution is a vital 
key to postwar prosperity. He has 
also said—and all of us must agree— 
that prosperity depends upon our suc- 
cess in raising distribution to the 
same high plane that we have raised 
production, 

Now, what do we mean by distribu- 
tion. To many people it is an abstract, 
indefinite thing. To us, gentlemen, 
distribution is a system — a compli- 
cated, closely geared mechanism made 
up of men and machinery, capital and 
brains —and ideas. We know it is 
something that is highly tractable to 
the law of supply and demand. We 
know it to be elastic and adaptable, 
easily capable of expansion so as to 
expedite the flow of goods and services 
no matter how great the volume may 
be. 


We know also that distribution in 
the United States, where for years 
we have carried on an intensive pro- 
gram of consumer education, holds 
greater potentials for expansion than 
anywhere else in the world. We have 
the greatest number of skilled and 
semi-skilled mechanics; we have the 
highest level of mass education; we 
have the greatest range of purchasing 
selectivity; and we have the greatest 
degree of appreciation of, and desire 
for, more and better goods. 


Only Skimmed Surface 


And yet we have no more than skim- 
med the surface of the greatest poten- 


This is part of a talk made by Mr. Isaac 
last month before the New England Assn. 
of Commercial Executives, at Boston. 


tial market the world has ever known. 
It took a war, and the stimulation of 
mass war production, to demonstrate 
to us what heights this nation can 
reach when the maximum numer of 
people are given jobs and good wages. 
If we can just translate this w:rtime 
market into a peacetime markei, with 
no loss of momentum, we will find our- 
selves on the highroad to prosperity 
with no end in sight. 

Allow me to give you a few figures 
to illustrate this. Back in 1929, be 
fore the market crash and the depres 
sion, we had our peak peacetime year. 
In that year we distributed some $49 
billions worth of goods. Those were 
boom days on a boom market, and 
there were few who cared to predict 
that the tide of production and dis- 
tribution would go much higher. Yet 
in 1942—in the midst of a destructive 
war, with material and manpower 
shortages cropping up on all sides— 
we distributed $56 billions worth of 
goods and services. In 1943 the vol 
ume spiraled still higher to $63 bil 
lions; and last year the total was over 
$69 billions. 


Answer to Enigma 


You know the answer to that seem- 
ing enigma. The answer is that 4 
great many people who never had 
earned much money, and a great mally 
who had never earned any money # 
all, had found jobs and were Col 
tributing a large part of their income 
to the total purchasing power of the 
nation. After the war only a comps 
ratively few of these people are going 
to retire; and we are not going to re 
turn to prewar employment levels *& 
to prewar distribution volume. We 
are going to consolidate our gains; We 
are going to do our best to maintal 
wartime employment levels, even whet 
those ten or eleven millions now in 
services return to civilian life. 

What then will be the dollar volum 
of goods and services we shall dis- 
tribute in 194x? Your guess 18 4 
good as mine. Will it be $90 billions: 
$100 billions? It may be even mor 
than that, Certainly, one thing # 
self-evident. We have, under the & 
tificial stimulus of war, created a ne¥ 
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army of potential customers who have 
learned what a joy it is to work and 
to earn good wages, and to buy the 
things which they have always wanted 
to buy but which hitherto were beyond 
their reach, 

Let us look for a moment at what 
has been going on in this country 
during these war years. For one thing, 
there has been a constant process of 
consumer education—a constant ad- 
ding to the ranks of those who ap- 
preciated and desired the goods and 
services that form the backbone of 
America’s standard of living. These 
desires have been satisfied only in 
part; they could not be fully satisfied 
because we have been unable to pro- 
duce consumer goods in the volume 
that we did befere the war. And so 
people bought war bonds, or they put 
their money in savings banks, insur- 
ance and real estate. They created 
and are still creating a tremendous 
reserve fund to be used when peace 
is restored. 


Charged Buying 


And so because of these unusual 
war conditions, we should anticipate 
that the character of the buying pub- 
lic will be somewhat different than it 
was before the war. Mostly the buy- 
ing public will be composed of con- 
sumers somewhat accustomed to full 
pocketbooks and relatively empty 
shelves. At first it will be a public 
that is not too selective as to quality 
or too critical as to prices provided, 
of course, we are successful in main- 
taining reasonably full employment 
and a high level of wages. And we 
may expect to find that a certain 
amount of upgrading in customer 
preferences has taken place, together 
with a broadening of markets for all 
types of merchandise and services. 

This will be particularly true in 
that period immediately following the 
war, and to somewhat lesser degree 
later on when we have satisfied the 
initial demand for goods and services. 
Idon’t think, however, we should un- 
derestimate the fact that a great 
many people have learned to appreci- 
ate the refinements of living that come 
inevitably with higher income. This 
will turn out to be a tremendous na- 
tinal asset and one of the principal 
pillars of postwar prosperity. 


Customers Seldom Forget 


"Ht is well for those who are in business 
fo remember that customers seldom forget 
how they are treated," says W. D. Wise, 

r of public relations, Fruehauf Trailer 


"No one can measure accurately how 
valuable it will be, when competition again 
s, to have a customer say, ‘He looked 

cut for my interest to the best of his abil- 
ty during the days of wartime scarcity.” 
ken promises today spell lost sales to- 
morrow," says Mr. Wise. 


Wartime Savings 
Now, what about these wartime 


savings? In the minds of a great 
many people the hopes for an im- 
mediate postwar recovery are based 
upon the likelihood of a postwar buy- 
ing spree. They are predicated upon 
the belief that people will rush to sell 


their bonds and draw out their cash © 


savings in order to buy automobiles, 
radios, refrigerators, and a host of 
other necessities and luxuries denied 
them during the war. Will this be the 
case, or is this based upon wishful 
thinking and not in line with what 
actually may take place? 

By and large, your average Ameri- 
can citizen is a rather hard-headed 
individual. He has a large bump of 
common sense. Furthermore, he re- 
members vividly the lessons he learn- 
ed in the early thirties and he doesn’t 
want to be caught again with his 
finances down. It seems reasonable 
to assume that he regards his war 
savings, in whatever form they hap- 


Classification and Costs 


A classification rating is the basis of a 
freight rate. Among several other factors 
to be considered in assigning a classifica- 
tion rating, there is the value of a commod- 
ity. Therefore, a lower rating and freight 
rate should apply on the raw material than 
on the processed or finished product. 

For instance, a live steer on the hoof 
takes a certain classification rating, the 
raw hide another, and the leather still an- 
other. Finally, the finished product, say, 
shoes, takes the highest of the four. 

This example indicates how labor and 
transportation increase values, and it points 
to the need for seeking every means to 
reduce costs which should be reflected in 
lowering the cost of distribution—"The 
Traffic Bit." 


pen to be, as a pretty satisfying and 
reassuring ace in the hole. And he 
won’t be too anxious to cash them in, 
simply to satisfy a desire for things 
he has learned to do without. 

It is more than likely that his buy- 


ing will be done out of current income." 


For one thing, his war savings, aside 
from his war bonds, will be in real es- 
tate, insurance and long-term securi- 
ties, not easily turned into ready cash. 
As a general thing he. will be in a very 
solvent condition, and he will want to 
stay that way. But if he has steady 
work, and conditions point to continu- 
ous employment with no foreseeable 
break in wage levels, your average 
citizen, who is your potential cus- 
tomer, will be willing to buy more out 
of current income, knowing that he 
has that reserve to draw upon if 
necessary. 

That will be a very healthy condi- 
tion, conducive to sound consumer 
credit and good merchandising. 

There is no doubt about it, the dis- 


"F.O.B.”" Sales Terms 


Terms of sale should be clear and under- 
standable. The loose practice of quoting 
plain "F. O. B." is gradually becoming o 
thing of the past because businessmen are 
learning through costly experience that the 
term is a. “booby trap.” However, ques- 
tions arise in relation to "F. O. B. point of 
origin" and “F. O. B. point of destination.” 

In either case shippers (sellers) will do 
well to designate exactly what they mean 
by using specific wording For instance, 
under "pick-up" service of the railroads 
does each shipper really understand what 
he means when he quotes on the basis of 
“F. O. B. origin"?—"The Traffic Bit.” 


tributors have served America well 
during this trying war period. They 
have been able to mitigate the discom- 
forts of rationing and price regulation 
and thus cushion the shock to con- 
sumers. Caught as they have been be- 
tween the millstones of rising costs 
and ceiling prices, they have consis- 
tently worked on narrow margins to 
bring needed goods to their customers. 
In the face of restricted supplies and 
a rising manpower shortage, they 
have succeeded in giving amazingly 
good service to their buying public. 

They have conceded the need of reg- 
ulation in the face of war conditions 
and have cooperated with government 
agencies in a wholehearted effort to 
make them effective. Yet they know, 
and the buying public knows, as we 
in the National Chamber know, that 
such regulations have no logical place 
in an economy of abundance such as 
we will have after the war. In the 
Chamber’s Domestic Distribution De- 
partment we have worked continu- 
ously toward a relaxing of these con- 
trols wherever feasible, with a view 
toward their discontinuance alto- 
gether as soon as consistent with the 
war effort. 


Lack of Appreciation 


It is a rather curious thing that the 
American people who have been so 
quick to applaud our productive and 
inventive genius for producing the 
things they need, should be slow on 
the other hand to recognize what a 
miracle we have achieved in distrib- 
uting these very things to their front 
door. The American public is so used 
to getting what it wants when it 
wants it that it fails utterly to ap- 
preciate the vast forces that make this 
miracle possible. 

You can walk down Main Street in 
almost any community in America, 
and the stores you see will be uni- 
formly attractive. Their windows will 
be filled with merchandise priced to 
suit the most modest purse and the 
standard of quality will be the same, 
whether you buy in some remote 
county seat or in the smart shops of 


(Continued on page 112) 
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The top face of the pallet is made of wire 

mesh welded to the underframe. Corners 

have been streamlined to prevent fouling 
on other pallets. 


cient bearing surface to permit the 
- pallet to be stacked on relatively 
fragile cartons, despite the fact that 
they leave large enough openings to 
accommodate the wheels of a hand 
pallet truck approaching from each 
side. Nine vertical supports 3%, in, 
high are substituted for stringers, 
making it possible for a fork truck to 
enter from any of eight directions. 
The mesh which forms the top face 
oe ; — of the pallet is composed of No. 2 
, gauge high tensile wire, welded to- 
This: load had no effect whatever on the wire mesh pallet. No pallet is ever required to 
sustain such a burden in actual practice. 
from snagging on those adjacent. 
This strong light mesh permits free 
circulation of air, and does not collect 
moisture to the extent that a flat 


4 


25,000 lbs 


Progress in Pallets 


Steel pallets developed by the U. S. Navy Bureau of Ordnance com: 

bine the advantages of long life, great strength and maximum safety, 

and offer interesting possibilities to industry for postwar develop- 
ment. 


The under structure of this new steel pallet 
Ce STANTLY on the alert for structed of standard hot-rolled bars is composed of steel bars welded together. 
better materials handling equip- and a wire mesh similar to that used _—_n place of stringers, the upper and lower 
ment, the Bureau of Ordnance has in the manufacture of landing mats. faces of the pallets are joined by nine 
conducted extensive research on the The under part of the pallet is com- vertical posts. 
development of metal pallets. One posed of prefabricated bars assembled 
satisfactory design is a pallet con- by welding. These bars provide suffi- metal surface would. Its openings 


For handling unboxed medium calibre projectiles, special top and bottom spacers have been developed. Th let d to ae 
commodate a standard ordnance safety sling, and is strong enough to handle sling rest in ieee of 8000" : 
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permit strap to be threaded through 
at any point, so that loads which do 
not come all the way to the edge of 
the pallet can be strapped just as 
securely as those which do. 

The net result is a pallet 5 in. high, 
approximately the same weight as 
present hardwood pallets, and capable 
of supporting a sling load in excess 
of ‘8000 lb., or a static load of more 
than 25,000 Ib. 

The fireproof qualities, and the 
great durability which make these 
pallets valuable for ordnance work, 


When a load does not cover the entire top 
wrface of the pallet, straps do not need 
to be carried out to the edge, but can be 
brought up through the mesh at any point. 


offer interesting possibilities to indus- 
try. The extensive tests to which they 
were subjected at the Naval Ord- 
nance Materials Handling Laboratory, 
Hingham, Mass., have demonstrated 
that there is a bright future for metal 
pallets. 


Larger Packing 
Cases for Glass 


Size of packing cases for shipping 
glass may be increased from 50 to 
100 lb. because of the lumber short- 
age, reports H. H. Parker, sales man- 
ager, American Window Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Larger packing case increases the 
board feet of the box from 18.678 
(50-lb. case) only to 19.007 (100-Ib. 
case). Twice the amount of glass can 
be shipped in the 100-Ib. packing 
case. ( Leffingwell) 


Preference Rating 
Applications Asked 


Wholesalers, mill agents and re- 
failers who maintain inventories of 
cotton seine twine, wrapping twine 
(Polished or unpolished), hawser 
@rd, cable cord, twisted or braided 
Tope, and other cordage products 
should file applications for preference 
fatings on these items only once for 
each calendar quarter’s normal re- 
Q@irements, the War Production 
Board’s Wholesale and Retail Trade 
vision has made known. 


UNSKILLED LABOR 
ADDS NOTHING 


CLARK Gos Powered 
FORK TRUCK 


‘CLAR K TRUCTRACTOR 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


Products of CLARK © TRANSMISSIONS © ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 
AXLES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES « AXLE HOUSINGS « BLIND RIVETS 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND TRACTORS @ HIGH-SPEED DRILLS AND REAMERS 
METAL SPOKE WHEELS » GEARS AND FORGINGS ¢ RAILWAY TRUCKS 
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Conveyors ... 


(Continued from page 32) 


tote box, drill, hang on leading top 
hooks. (See Fig. 4.) 

Operation 2 and 28S—Remove from 
leading top hooks, mill, hang on rear 
top hooks, 

Operation 3—Remove from rear top 
hooks, mill, hang on leading lower 
hooks. 

Operation 4—Remove spline, hang 
on rear lower hook. 

Operation 5—Remove from rear 
lower hook, burr, place in tote box. 


It will be noted that all of the 
movements between operations are 
accomplished by means of conveyors. 

Capt. R. A. Olsen of the Ordnance 
Departmen}, Springfield Armory, when 
asked whether it was worthwhile, 
pointed out that every one of the em- 
ployes displaced by the installation of 
the conveyor system were immediately 
put on other operations, thereby fur- 
ther assisting in increased production. 


Elevating and Lowering 


As previously stated, some conveyor 
systems are quite extensive, while 
others, such as the piece of conveyor 
shown in Fig. 2, are relatively simple, 
but save time and make operations 
safer. This conveyor can be used for 
elevating or lowering and is built with 
the roller pins mounted in slots rather 
than in round holes. In each end of 
the roller is a brake shoe against 
which the roller normally rests. It 
will be seen that the heavier the pres- 
sure on the roller, the tighter the 
brake will lie. A heavy load sliding 
down ean’t get loose, but the instant 
a load is pushed up the incline the 
rolls move forward free from the 
brakes, so the load goes up easily. 


stacking operation. 


Since the operation is automatic it 
can’t be done wrong, the wear on the 
rolls and brake linings are so slight 
as to be negligible. 

In other installations such as in Fig. 
1, conveyors become a part of a tilt- 
ing mechanism, or we might say the 
mechanism is a part of the complete 
conveyor system. The rolls coming in 
from the left have been laid on their 
sides and run on double rows of an 
inclined roller gravity conveyor. When 
they enter the till section, the oper- 
ator throws the switch, and the entire 
mechanism up-ends the roll of steel 
and moves it on to the next row of 
continuous conveyors in a_ vertical 
position. 

Inclined belt conveyors and flat belt 
conveyors with roller gravity curves 
will elevate packages between floors 
and transport them the length of the 
floor as shown in Figs. 8 and 10, while 
roller spiral chutes, as illustrated in 
Fig. 11, will lower packages and pro- 
vide some storage space. 


Boosters 


Many new portable short sections 
of belt conveyors are being offered 
for boosters and level movements. 
One of these is shown in Fig. 9, where 
it is being used as an elevator on a 
This particular 
unit is adjustable to a wide variety of 
angles, and can be used as an incline, 
decline or horizontal portable belt 
conveyor. 

Its jack-knife type of mounting 
permits the conveyor belt to be oper- 
ated horizontally at any height from 
18 in, to 42 in., or it can be used on 
the incline, elevating from 10 in. to 
6 ft. 2 in., or from 30 in. to 7 ft. 6 in., 


FIG. 9—This portable belt section has a jack-knife mounting which 
permits it to be operated at different inclines and various horizontal 
levels. (Courtesy Standard Conveyor) 
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filled cases. 


or any angle or degree between those 
extremes. Either end may be raised 
or lowered. Boxes, cartons, crates, 
bags and many other commodities can 
be carried by this conveyor. The rub- 
ber covered belt lies abeve the sup- 
porting frame without any projecting 
siderails, so that commodities wider 
than the 14 in. belt may be carried. 


Mass Production 


The meat packing industry and the 
automobile industry, because of their 
mass production methods, quickly 
learned to use continuous conveyors 
in a wide variety of operations, and 
the aircraft industry has also elim- 
inated waste motion in the sub-assem- 
blies and final assemblies in plain 
manufacturing. 

Manual moving of partly assembled 
engines and planes, from one station 
to the next, was completely eliminated 
in the gigantic plant turning out the 
famed “Thunderbolt.” Drag chain 
conveyors were installed in the vari- 
ous sub-assembly lines, and in the 
final assembly into which they merge. 
The drag chains pull dollies along the 
floor and on these are assembled en-. 
gines, wings, fuselage, and finally the 
complete plane. See Fig. 3. There 
is no backtracking in the efficient 
straight-line production flow achieved 
by continuous conveyors. 

The tedious, time-consuming work 
of pushing by hand partly completed 
planes, from operation to operation, 
is no longer necessary. C. B. Wheeler, 
Assembly Plant Superintendent, said: 
“We use drag chain conveyors in our 
engine assembly, wing final assembly, 
fuselage assembly, and airplane final 
assembly lines, and it is a real time 
saver. It permits our lines to move 
along for 20 hours a day with no dis- 
turbance, and_a considerable saving 
of manpower. It is a real aid to steady 
mass production.” 


For Hauling Trailers 


The overhead type of continuous 
chain conveyor shown in Fig. 12 can 
be used for hauling platform trailers 
for trucks over a fixed line of travel, 
or it can be used for transporting 


(Continued on page 102) 


FIG. 5—In the bottling of milk, soft drinks, beer and other products, 
various types of roller conveyors are used for handling empty 
(Courtesy Standard Conveyor Co.) 
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How Will the Bretton Woods Recommendations 
Affect Gold as a Measure of Value? 


Gold as a Measure of Value 


In International Trade 


As the prime use of the gold standard is for measurement of values, 
the Bretton Woods Conference should have recommended a fixed 
gold content to be adhered to rigidly by each of the participating 
countries. It would have been a “hard but right” recommendation, 
and would have involved recognition of the need of balancing 
budgets by the governments involved. But right courses, especially 
if hard to follow, are not always popular with political leaders. 


ONEY is an instrument of busi- 

ness and if on a sound gold basis 

can be an ideal measurement of values 

for goods that are distributed in 
domestic and world trade. 

Any trends which make for a mon- 
etary measure by which values of 
international goods can be readily 
determined are desirable; those which 
create fluctuations in the measure it- 


self impair the ability of business men - 


to use it in calculations incidental to 
international transactions. 

The Fund and Bank embodied in the 
reommendations of the Bretton 
Woods Conference held last July at 
Bretton Woods, N. H., merit analysis 
of likely effects they will have in pro- 


viding, or not providing, monetary. 


instruments helpful in world distribu- 


tion of goods. 


Standards of Value 


The gold standard by its name de- 
notes that it is supposed to represent 
aspecific quantity. If it fails to have 
arigid and uniform quantity of gold 
in back of it, money loses its benefits 
a a standard by which other kinds 
of goods can be measured as to values. 

The pound and kilogram also are 
Standards. They can be used for 
comparison purposes in determining 
the weight of other goods, whether 
toffee, rubber, spices, furs, or lead. 
If the pound contained 16 oz. one 
year, and suddenly. were changed by 
Government directive to 14 oz., then 
to 12 oz. and finally to 8 oz., the use- 
fulness of the pound as a method 
whereby the weight of goods could 
be measured in comparison would be 
seriously diminished. 

Because the pound and kilogram 
have consistently represented in- 
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variable units over periods of years 
business has been able to use them 
effectively in gauging the weight of 
other goods by the standards em- 
bodied in the basic units. If that 
had not been the case, business men 
would have been compelled to de- 
termine weights with a measure con- 
stantly varying. 


The Gold Standard 


The gold standard, of course, is 
not used to measure weights of in-° 
ternational goods. It is meant to 
serve as a basis of comparison for 
determining values of all products or 
services entering commerce. To make 
these comparisons, a standard is as 
much needed as it is for ascertaining 
the weight of goods. 

Gold was selected as the most de- 
sirable medium because it is stable 
in value itself. Other commodities, 
fluctuating in their values according 
to supply and demand, consequently 
can be measured by the standard of 
these previous and _stable-valued 
metal. 

If the gold content of a currency 
is changed frequently, it loses part 
of its maximum usefulness as a 
standard by which the value of other 
products can be compared. Rigid 
contents in grains of gold as backing 
for any currency and not readily 
changed for any reason whatever is 


-desirable to assure utmost benefit 


from the gold standard as a measure- 


ment of values for goods in world 
trade. 

The gold standard is primarily 
meant to be a measure for determina- 
tion of the value of goods, just as 
the pound and kilogram are measures 
of weight. 


Not a Commodity 


It is no more reasonable to as- 
sume that, as a general thing, gold 
should be used to pay for goods, than 
it is to say that pounds or kilograms 
should be used to pay for coffee, tin, 
silk or some other commodity of 
trade. Standards measure values or 
weights, but they do not substitute 
in a healthy trad¢ for actual com- 
modities. Only goods and services 
finally should pay for goods and ser- 
vices. The gold standard may serve 
to facilitate appraisal of values of 
these goods, but the gold in the stand- 
ard was never meant to replace the 
goods and services required to pay 
for goods and services of another 


country. 
The Bretton Woods Conference 
concerned itself with international 


monetary matters. An inquiry is 
warranted to determine whether its 
recommendations tend to make for 
greater or less usefulness of the gold 
standard as a measurement with 
which to gauge the value of interna- 
tional goods. 


Bretton Woods Proposals 


One of the objectives of the Con- 
ference was to strive for stability of 
currency relationships. 

As solution, however, it was pro- 
posed that various countries have 
access to a common fund possibly of 
gold or exchange facilities. 
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This recommendation is really one 
that has nothing to do with sta- 
bility but rather with arrangement 
for loans from a common fund to 
such countries as believe they need 
them to bolster their currency or its 
exchange value compared with some 
currency of another or other coun- 
tries. 

Loans are something separate and 
distinct from the gold standard as 
measures of value. In general, gold 
is not lent but rather the wherewithal 
to obtain goods and services. Few 
loans may be appraised as to their 
values by the gold standard. -Gold is 
just as illogical a substitute for loans 
as it is for goods and services. 


Stability Vital 


What the international business 
man needs primarily is a_ stable 
measurement of valué. On basis of 
such a “values ruler” he and business- 
men in other countries can determine 
through close and accurate analysis 
whether a transaction in certain 
products or services is worthwhile or 
not. 

The mutual help through loans 
among the signatory countries in the 
Bretton Woods Conference does not 
zo to the root of stability in money to 
assure its greatest usefulness in busi- 
ness transactions. 

Stability by means of the gold 
standard becomes a country by 
country affair. It is up to each nation 
to determine separately what it be- 
lieves its money shall be worth in 
comparison with gold. Our own 
country as a starter should answer 
this question. How much does the 
dollar represent in value compared 


with gold as a stable product inter- 
nationally recognized and accepted? 


Value of Dollar 


It is one thing to say the dollar 
is on the gold standard and another 
thing to show it by performance in 
allowing the replacement of the paper 
dollar by coin possessing a specified 
number of grams of gold by anyone 
desiring to utilize the privilege. 

Without this freedom by the holder 
of a dollar bill to convert it into a 
comparable amount of gold, the dol- 
lar is not exchangeable for gold and 
consequently not on the gold stand- 
ard. Gold means gold and paper 
is only paper, unless the paper cur- 
rency is freely convertible into gold. 
As the prime use of the gold standard 
is for measurement of values, the 
Bretton Woods Conference necessarily 
should have recommended a fixed 
gold content to be adhered to rigidly 
by each of the participating countries. 


Hard but Right 


It would have been a “hard but 
right” recommendation. It would 
have involved reeognition of the need 
of balancing budgets by these govern- 
ments, encouragement of imports and 
exports whereby the goods and ser- 
vices under the one head tend to pay 
for the other without artificial resort 
to gold remittances to cover unfavor- 
able or favorable balances of trade. 
Right courses, especially if hard to 
follow, are not always popular with 
political leaders. 

If each country, including our own, 
decides what its currency is to repre- 
sent when compared with gold freely 
offered in the world’s markets, and 
energetically takes action which will 


Foreign Credit Bureau Discusses 
Import Control in South America 


At a Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau meeting in New York City re- 
cently, the subject of the postwar im- 
port and export market in South 
American countries was discussed. 

Citing Brazil and Peru as leaders 
in the growing movement toward the 
imposition of import control, the trad- 


ers were warned to reorganize their | 


thinking on how much of an export 
market Latin America will constitute 
after the war. 

Asserting that some of the thinking 
by exporters has 
the size of the dollar holdings which 
have been accumulated during the 
war period, one trader warned that 
much of the $3,000,000,000 holdings 
may be used to liquidate frozen debts 
in this country or may be maintained 
as reserves, 

Trade in such a case, he pointed 
out, will be limited to the number 
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“warped” bv 


of dollars they create. The moves of 
Brazil and Peru, other exporters sug- 
gested, have been made to curtail dis- 
sipation of the reserves. 

The Brazilian decree announcing 
further import controls was made for 
the purpose of assuring maintenance 
and development of productive activi- 
ties essential to the efforts of the 
United Nations and not for the pro- 
tectign of uneconomic industries, one 
trader. explained. 

The: controls, which cover a wide 
list of products, do not include im- 
ports which were contracted for prior 
to Jan: 24 or imports for the manu- 
facture of war materials, made di- 
rectly by the Brazilian Government 
through its military Ministries, it 
was said. 

Among the imports which now re- 
quire import permits are: Precious 
and semi-precious stones; glass and 


permit adherence to its decision on 
convertibility at the fixed rate into 
gold; it would not be long before sta- 
bilization of currencies became an 
actuality. 

The next Bretton Woods Confer- 
ence would then consist of reports on 
actions taken by the respective coun- 
tries to achieve stabilization of their 
currencies. Since all of these indi- 
vidual stabilization moves would be 
related to gold readily available on 
the world markets, international sta- 
bilization of currencies would be an 
automatic result. 


What Would Happen 


With the gold standard function- 
ing worldwide as an instrumeni for 
measurement of values, and business 
transactions stimulated on a iarge 
scale among all nations, it would not 
be long before real help could be 
extended mutually on a basis of 
recreated wealth and not by incur- 
rence of additional debt. 

As far as international business- 
men are concerned they can engage 
in productive activities if assured a 
suitable measure of values as the 
orthodox gold standard thus recreated, 
provide. 

May the next Bretton Woods Con- 
ference recommend steps that eaca 
country can take by itself to put 
its monetary system on a basis 
adapted to international trade. The 
collective result from multiplication 
of these individual efforts by separate 
countries would spell a world achieve- 
ment more helpful than anything, and 
would tend to bring into volume again 
the nominal exchanges of zoods 
among all peoples and restore a rea- 
sonable degree of well-being every- 
where. 


derivative products; refractory ma- 
terials; non-metallic minerals such as 
asbestos, bitumen, chalk and sulphur; 
semi- manufactured products; mill 
and manufactured products of iron 
and steel and metals, and machinery, 
equipment, utensils and instruments 
in general. 


The Peruvian importation controls, 
while aimed at the “excessive impor- 
tations of luxury articles,” also cover 
a ia variety of products, it was 
said. 


Brazilian Automotive 
Industry Announced 


A new corporation, the Brazilian 
Auto Industry, which has a capital 
of $5,000,000 in 500,000 $10 shares, 
plans to manufacture Brazilian auto- 
mobiles from Brazilian raw materials. 

It proposes to use steel made at the 
Volta Redonda mill. The motors wi 
be made by the National Motor Co. 
now manufacturing only airplane 
motors. Brazilian batteries, aiumi- 


num and glass will be used. 
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@ Demand of American products will be 
after the war. As a counterpart of this 
opment, opportunities for extension of credit 
will increase rapidly. Credit, however, can only 
be won on merit. 


reat 
level- 


Joseph C. Rovensky, Vice President, 
Chase National Bank, New York City. 


"Lend-Lease" Declared 
Aid “o Our Trade 


The distribution of American-made 
products to the far corners of the 
worl: through Lend-Lease during the 
war as had a promotional and ad- 
vertising value for American manu- 
factu-ers that will result in a post- 
war demand for their goods from 
places they never dreamed of, in the 
opinion of William H. Schroeder, man- 
ager, foreign department, Citizens 
National Bank of Los Angeles, and 
past- resident, Foreign Trade Assn. 
of Scathern California 

“P.stwar opportunities in foreign 
opinion of William H. Schroeder, man- 
said. “Although I look for less na- 
tiona’ volume after.the war than we 
now enjoy because of Lend-Lease, 
there is reason to anticipate increased 
loeal world trade.” 

Pointing out that some foreign 
ttaders question the ability of for- 
ign nations to pay for postwar prod- 
ucts because of a lack of money, Mr. 
Schroeder cited a recent publication 
af the American Bankers’ Assn. in 
which it was revealed that the outside 
world, as a whole, already has more 
gid and dollar exchange than ever 
before, partly as a result of America’s 
huge expenditures overseas for armed 
forces and materials. (Herr). 


Paint Equipment 
In Demand in Mexico 


Paint manufacturing equipment is 
in great demand in Mexico and it is 
estimated that the industry could use 
immediately machinery to the value 
of $200,000, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Warning Against World Credit Perils, 
Guaranty Survey Urges World Bank 


Better Distribution Needed 


Distribution, rather than production, must 
play the major role in the postwar econo- 
my, members of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Assn. are warned in a report re- 
cently released after long research by the 
association's postwar committee on better 
selling. 

And if retail distribution is to contribute 
its vital share to the creation of more jobs 
and the maintenance of purchasing power, 
says the survey, “more intensive retail sell- 
ing and service is imperative.” js 


University Offers 
Foreign Trade Course 

University of California, Extension 
Division, at Los Angeles, is sponsor- 


ing an eight-week series of free spe- 
cial courses under the heading of 


“Case Studies of Foreign Trade Prac- 
tice.’ 
The course, presented in weekly 


classes, is designed for persons al- 
ready possessing preliminary study in 
principles of national trade. It will 
include a study of problems connected 
with export and import trade. (Herr) 


Travel Abroad By United States Citizens 


Viewed as Vital Asset to Future Trade 


To have large exports the United 
States must also have large imports 
and “invisible” items such as foreign 
tavel with payment for services 
tendered by foreigners to United 
States citizens, according to Secretary 
of Commerce, Henry A. Wallace. 

lieving funds that will be spent 
abroad by Americans will become an 
mportant factor in our foreign trade, 

Secretary recently declared that 
he intends to take into account these 
Invisible items” in estimating our 
foreicn trade balance. 

The Secretary of Commerce stated 
that he would make every possible 
effort to obtain maximum exports and 
Imports on a permanent basis. This 
Program; he said, would require wide- 


spread education of business men and 
others regarding the economic laws 
concerned. 

Studies made by the Department 
of Commerce indicate that, assuming 
a high level of economic activity and 
national income in the United States 
and conditions abroad attractive to 
tourists, gross expenditures by Amer- 
icans on foreign travel may be as 
high as $1,250,000,000 a year, which 
would supply dollar exchange for a 
large volume of our exports. 

The previous peak in our foreign 
travel came in 1929, when it reached 
$693,000,000, including $483,000,000 
within foreign countries and $158,- 
000,000 paid to foreign carriers and 
$42,000,000 to American lines. 


“The greatest problem to be solved 
. . . will be to restore the means and 
mechanisms for payment and ship- 
ment without the hindrances created 
during the war years and the pre- 
ceding decade,” it is declared in a re- 
cent survey published by the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York. 

Whether the net effect of the new 
set of forces bound to dominate post- 
war international trade, is good or 
bad will depend mainly on the steps 
taken now to build a sound structure 
of international economic relations, 
the report also states. 

Discussing the urgent needs that 
will arise in the reconstruction period 
and the probable centering of the bulk 
of the world’s demands on the United 
States, it is further stated that “too 
great reliance upon credit as a means 
of swelling foreign markets for 
American products is certainly to be 
avoided. Capital exports undoubtedly 
can and will be made. Their volume 
should be determined, however, strictly 
from the long-term-investment point 
of view, with due weight given to 
their probable broad economic effects 
and the prospects of repayment. 

“There will be strong temptation 
to use credit as it was used after 
the last war, as a means of stimu- 
lating merchandise exports without 
considering that in the end imports 
and services must pay for both the 
loans and our exports. If such prac- 
tices should be adopted again, they 
would probably end, as they did be- 
fore, in a general international col- 
lapse of credit and trade, resulting 
in heavy losses to American investors. 

“Most emphatically, we believe the 
solution of the credit problem does 
not lie in the establishment of an in- 
ternational monetary fund of the sort 
contemplated in the Bretton Woods 
proposals. Much more effective as 2 
means of providing such credit as 
may be needed to promote exchange 
availability and finance rehabilitation 
would be the proposed International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. 

“The monetary fund could perform 


- no useful function that the Interna- 


tional Bank could not perform as 
well or better... 

“One thing seems certain: the op- 
timistic estimates of postwar foreign 
trade volumes will not be realized if 
the world allows itself to drift back 
into the system of prohibitive tariffs, 
quotas, exchange controls, bilateral 
clearing arrangements and multiple- 
currency practices that prevailed dur- 
ing the prewar decade.” 
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Waterways and Terminals 


Rates, Freights and Ships 
- On the Great Lakes 


the future of the pack- 
age freight trade on the Great 
Lakes is problematical, some observ- 
ers think it likely that the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission will authorize post- 
war construction of 10 and possibly 
12 modern package freighters for this 
trade, while others point out that 
even the finest, of ships and the most 
modern of handling methods will not 
be able to overcome the handicap of 
the existing rate structure. 

The latter problem was brought 
into the limelight early in the Spring 
when the Detroit and Cleveland Navi- 
gation Co. gave notice to the Central 
Freight Assn. that it desires to have 
cancellation of the entire rail-lake 
class and commodity rate structure 
applicable between Official Classifica- 
tion territory and Detroit via the 
ports of Buffalo and Cleveland when 
in connection with its vessel services. 
In filing this request with the rail- 
roads, the D. & C. Line indicated that 
it will be its intention to continue 
maintenance of its port-to-port rates 
and its truck-lake service. 

The railroads were informed by the 
line that the gross revenue accruing 
to it as divisions out of the rail-lake 
rates have been less than its out-of- 
pocket handling and store-door-pickup 
and delivery costs. 


Combination Rates 


Specifically, the D. & C. Line re- 
quest applies against all rail-lake, 
lake-rail, and rail-lake-rai! class and 
commodity rates to which it is a party 
and applying between points in Cen- 
tral Freight Assn. territory and from 
C.F.A. territory to points east of the 
western termini of the eastern trunk 
lines. 

Following cancellation, combination 
rates will be applicable. It was indi- 
eated by the D. & C. Line that the 
proposed action had been fully dis- 
cussed with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 


Brockel's Comment 


Referring to this action by the D. 
& C. Line, Harry C. Brockel, munici- 
pel port director of Milwaukee, Wis., 

as written to Harvey Klemmer, of 
the. U. S. Maritime Commission’s 
postwar planning committee, direct- 
ing attention to the discouraging 
prospect for resumption of Great 
Lakes package freight service. 

“The fundamental trouble with 
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Great Lakes water transportation, 
and particularly the package freight 
service, is the unbalanced rail and 
lake rate structure,” Mr. Brockel said. 
“Over a period of years, the rail car- 
riers have successively reduced the 
proportions of the through rate ac- 
cruing to the lake carrier, to the point 
where there is no incentive to con- 
tinue service. 

“Much as I would like to see mod- 
ern package freight carriers on the 
Great Lakes, I question whether even 
the finest of ships and the most mod- 
ern of handling methods can over- 
come the handicap of the existing rate 
structure,” he declared. 


Rates and Service 


“Tf the Great Lakes package freight 
trade is to be re-established on a 
sound and economic basis, it will re- 
quire not only better ships but a much 
sounder rate structure than we have 
at present. The history of lake and 
rail freight relationships in the Great 
Lakes area during the past two dec- 
ades under Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission administration is extremely 
discouraging to those who believe that 
balanced lake and rail service is es- 
sential to the economy of this area,” 
said Mr. Brockel. 

The prospect for restoration of 
Great Lakes package freight trade, 


Sees Exports As 10%, 
Of Postwar Business 


Maintenance of an adequate postwar 
merchant marine fleet will provide the 
means by which United States producers 
can seek out a $10,000,000,000 foreign 
market, according to Almon E. Roth, presi- 
dent, National Federation of American 
Shipping, Inc. 

This, he said, will provide employment for 
nearly three million persons in industry and 
one million more in agriculture. 

Writing in “Ships,” publication of the 
Shipbuilders Council of America, Mr. Roth 
asserts that “export sales should represent 
at least 10 per cent of our postwar busi- 
ness. As we reach out for these promising 
new markets for our peacetime commerce,” 
we must see to it that a. fair proportion 
of that commerce is carried in American 
ships. We will have those ships. We will 
have the goods. We will have the men." 


interrupted by the war, should he of 
interest and importance to many vast- 
bound and westbound shippers, be 
cause of the differential rate saving 
attaching to rail-lake and rail-‘ake 
rail routings. From a freight ship 
per standpoint, the prospect of 1 re 
sumption of such trade is also impor 
tant. Further, the economic we fare 
of many Great Lakes ports wovu'd be 
favorably affected by such trace, ff 
it could be revived. 

The Great Lakes package fright 
trade for many years has been a 
dwindling operation, and the ships 
which survived in this trade unt | the 
war began, were taken by the ari- 
time Commission in 1942 for use in 
seaboard service. While this «ction 
forced complete suspension of »ack- 
age freight business, it also pvoved 
helpful to the owners of these fr: ight- 
ers, who were able to convert their 
vessel assets into cash and _ thus 
acquire funds for re-entry into the 
package freight business after the 
war, with vessels specially designed 
to overcome the principal operating 
handicaps of their old ships. 

A losing proposition for many 
years, the packege freight trade on 
the lakes was afflicted by rising cargo 
loading and discharging costs. 
operators felt the impact of intensi- 
fied railroad competition and addi- 
tional freight tonnage moved in motor 
trucks. This was particularly true in 
the Lake Michigan-Lake Erie run, as 
the Lake Superior-Lake Erie run was 
better able to resist competition and 
was favored by higher revenue 
freight. 


A Remedy 


The only remedy for higher operat 
ing costs of package freight trade is 
the development of vessels especially 
designed for this service, capable of 
avoiding high port terminal charges 
through up-to-date cargo handling 
gear and stowage arrangements, at 
cording to Leatham D. Smith, presi 
dent of the L. D. Smith Shipbuilding 
Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wis. Mr. Smith 
recently filed application for patents 
covering an entirely new type of 
verre freight carrier, to fill this 
need. 


New Type Vesse/ 


The new type package freighter of 
this company has been designed, it 
is stated, to lower the cost of hand- 
ling package freight from $1.20 a ton 
to about 15c. a ton, a handling cost 
saving which would be an important 
factor in justifying resumption of 
package freight service, despite the 
fact that such a vessel woul: cost 
about $2,000,000. The Smith carrief, 
it is said, has also been develojed t0 
provide accommodation for less that 
carload freight containers, in add 
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SHIPPING GUIDEBOOKS 


PORT TERMINAL OPERATION 


By Lt. Col. Eugene H. Lederer, USA (Ret.) 


Over 25 years’ Army and civilian, rail and water trans- 
portation experience, packed into 448 pages. 

— “Tells the whole story from pier 
samt management to loading a ship, 
from freight forwarding to cargo 
carrying . . . invaluable to every 
shipping man, freight forwarder 
and terminal operator, not to men- 
tion port traffic directors.’”” — Jay 
Lewis, Norfolk Ledger-Dis patch. 
“New ‘and comprehensive manual 
. . . shows careful preparation of 
the type that made the Commerce 
Department's ‘Modern Ship Stow- 
age’ an epic in a kindred field.” 
—New York Journal of Com- 
merce. 


Illustrated 


Just Published 


$5.00 


STCWAGE, HANDLING AND 
TRANSPORT OF SHIP CARGOES 


By Capt. Pierre Garoche 


A complete guide, covering every ship stowage prob- 

lem: transportation, damage, dangerous and special 

cargoes, stowage factors, foreign port facilities. 
“Valuable for all who have an interest in the move- 
ment of cargo in ships . . . outstanding in complete- 
ness and detail.”—Comdr. Robert R. Thompson, 
U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings. 


437 Pages $3.50 


SHIP’S BUSINESS 


By Capt. Myron E. McFarland 


An excellent working guide to the mariagement of the _ 


ship, her cargo and personnel, with regard to the com- 
plex legal and business practices which make ship's 
business more than “‘paper work’’. A clearly presented 
qoverage of business with the custom house, govern- 
ment officials, agents, charterers, B/L’s, cargo, damages, 
casualties, and other vexing problems. Shouid be on 
the desk of every master, shipper and underwriter. 


$2.00 


CARGO LOSS AND DAMAGE 


By Capt. Myron E. McFarland 


Indispensable guide in settling cargo loss and damage 
problems. Causes—Extent—Liability—Precautions. By 
t former Board of Underwriters’ Correspondent and 

eyor. A “must” for shipper, underwriter, steam- 
ship company, master, underwriter’s representative, 
surveyor, correspondent. 


147 Pages 


148 Pages $2.00 


At your bookseller or direct 


CORNELL MARITIME PRESS (ii? 


241 West 23rd Street, Dept. DW, New York I, N. Y. 


When writing advertisers pigase mention D and W 


ON-THE-SPOT 
Electric Truck Battery Chargers 


@ SAVE TIME 
@ SAVE LABOR 
@ SAVE BATTERY POWER 


Returning electric trucks to working areas from 
a central charging station wastes time, labor, and 
battery power. You can save all three by simply 
installing G-E automatic battery chargers at strategic 
locations so truck batteries can be charged “‘on-the- 
spot” as needed. G-E automatic battery chargers are 
easy and economical to use. . . they require virtually 
no maintenance. The truck operator just plugs them 
in... the charger does the rest. For further informa- 
tion write Section A556-111, Tungar and Metallic 
Rectifier Division, General Electric Co., Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 

BUY WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM 

Hear the G-E radio programs: “The World Today” news, 
Monday through Friday, 6:45 p.m., EWT, CBS. “The G-E 


All Girl Orchestra,” Sunday 10 p.m., EWT, NBC. “The G-E 
House Party,” Monday through Friday, 4 p.m., EWT, CBS. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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tion to automatic handling of carload 
and larger quantity shipments. 

The Great Lakes, Harbors Associa- 
tion, an organization of municipali- 
ties, is continuing its campaign for 
necessary aid from Congress and. the 
Maritime Commission to rehabilitate 
package freight steamship service on 
the lakes. Many interests located in 


the Great Lakes basin, the associa- 


tion pointed out, are able to survive 
in competition with seaboard industry 


only through availability of low cost 


lake transportation service. 


Competitive Factors 


“The principal factors in the de- 
cline of domestic shipping on the 
Great Lakes were the prewar com- 
petitive attitude of the rail carriers, 
which permitted package freight ser- 
vices a mere existence and over a 
period of years progressively reduced 
the number of commodities available 
for water carriage; and the competi- 
tion of truck carriers, which drove out 
of existence so-called ‘along-shore’ 
steamer services operating port-to- 


port services of considerable regional 


importance,” the association points 
out. 


Modernization 


“Domestic water transportation 


will require the sympathetic atten- 
“tion of Congress if a system of do- 


mestic shipping is to be supported in 
accordance with the Congressional 
declaration of policy in the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1986,” the group con- 


tends. 

“One of the most vital problems 
confronting the Great Lakes region 
in the postwar period is the problem 
of restoring Great: Lakes shipping to 
full vigor through replacement and 
modernization of Great Lakes vessel 
fleets. 

“The maintenance of adequate lake 
services is essential to permit Mid- 
western shippers to meet the competi- 
tion of favorably situated competi- 
tors; to permit alternate routes dur- 
ing periods of railroad congestion or 
breakdown; to maintain a_ healthy 
competitive relationship between rail 
and water routes, and to maintain the 
commercial, industrial, and economic 
welfare of the Great Lakes region.” 
(Kline) 


Suggests Use of Liberty Ships Atter War 
To Exhibit Products and Stimulate Trade 


A novel plan involving’ the use of a 
fleet of Liberty ships after the war as 
a sea-going touring world’s fair to 
carry exhibits of products of this 
country and other members of the 
United Nations to remote sections of 
the world was proposed recently by 
Edsel Newton, marine editor, Long 
Press-Telegram, Long Beach, 

al. 

Mr. Newton contended that sound 
thinkers recognize the _ inevitable 
closeness of relations among nations 
after the war. Properly staffed with 
experts in their various fields, a fleet 
of few five surplus Liberty 
ships, carrying American and United 
Nations exhibits of products, he said, 
would contribute much to world unity 
after the war. 

Mr. Newton revealed that studies 
of deck, space in Liberty ships indi- 
cated there is ample room for dis- 
plays. His proposal calls for exhibit 
space on such ships to be rented at 


nominal fees for an entire year of 
exhibition around the world. Appli- 
cations for reservations, according to 
the plan, would be processed through 
a staff of experts and only the worth- 
iest exhibits accepted. 


Suggested exhibits include building 
materials, plastics, foods, hardware, 


' appliances, aeronautical and marine 


products, household articles, textiles, 
chemical and drug products, process- 
ing equipment, transportation and 


communication exhibits,” municipal, 


state and national exhibits of art, 
and, in general, the type of products 
exhibited at the average world’s fair. 


Mr. Newton asserted that break- 
downs and statistics studied thus far 
reveal the plan to be feasible, with 
the exception of charter cost of ships, 
which might be prohibitive. To offset 
this, he suggested that the Maritime 
Commission loan spare Liberty ships 
for the purpose. (Herr) 


Upper Allegheny River Project Urged 


Olean, N. Y., could be improved with 
locks and dams, and result in estab- 


Action by citizens in the region of 
Warren, Pa., to get a complete and 
thorough survey of the Allegheny 
River from its mouth at Pittsburgh 
northward to Olean, N. Y., is being 
organized, according to Harold C. 
Putnam, who has made a lifelong 


study of river transportation through- . 


out the U. S. 

Mr. Putnam contends that “for a 
fraction of the cost of the Kentucky 
Dam in the Tennessee River, the un- 
improved section of the Allegheny to 
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lishing an inland waterway from 
Olean via the route of the Genessee 
Valley Canal to the New York Barge 
Canal outlet in Rochester, N. Y.” 

Proposed dam at Kinzua, Mr. Put- 
nam says, would involve relocation of 
railroads, and highways at terrific 
cost, obstruct navigation permanently 
on the Allegheny River. 

Mr. Putnam’s colleague in the move, 
Franklin Rowell Hoff of Warren, told 


DandW “the people of the upper Alle 
gheny region want to have river nayi- 
gation developed through the cop. 
struction of a series of navigation 
dams and locks which’ will complete 
the last major link in our ever mor 
important inland waterways system, 
and open up this vast region to river 
transportation from the Gulf of Mex. 
ico and the whole Mississippi Valley 
through to the New England State 
and Atlantic Seaboard.” 


Pittsburgh Chamber of Commeree, 


according to Putnam, advocates con. 
struction of the dam at Kinzua bef 


cause it would lower floodwaters. Th 
proposed dam at Kinzua, it is said, 
would have lowered flood waters in 
Pittsburgh in 1937 an estimated 2 
per cent. 

Contrarywise, Walter R. Demmler 
of Pittsburgh City Council believes 
the proposed dam is “not the saiisfac. 
tory solution for the water problem 
.. . that a number of smaller dams 
and reservoirs in the headwaters 
would give the same flood control and 
would also prove of greater value...” 
(Leffingwell) 


C3 Cargo Vessels 
Purchased 


Approval of an application of the 
American South African Lines, Ine, 
for purchase of six new C3 type cargo 


vessels has been announced by the: 


United States Maritime Commission. 
At the same time the Commission 
approved the trade-in of two slow ani 
over-age, obsolete cargo ships as part 
of the down payment as provided in 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 


The six C3 ships, each having a: 
commodations for 12 passengers, att 
to be operated in service between 
U. S. North Atlantic ports in South 
and East.Africa. The shipping com- 
pany with the six vessels is expectel 
to make 24 round trips a year. This 
service is to be maintained in cooper 
ation with service over the samt 
routes by Seas Shipping Co. 


The Commission approved the ap 


plication of the American South Afr-# 


ean Line for a construction-differe- 
tial subsidy on the new ships and # 
application to include the new ships 
under its present operating-subsidy 
agreement. 

The six cargo ships being sold t 
the South African Line are unde 
construction for the Maritime Com 
mission at the Federal Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Co. and aay Is 
scheduled from December, 194i, 
through April, 1946. 


Great Lakes Shipping 
Probe Asked 


Cleveland CIO industrial cound 
has asked for an immediate congre® 


wareh< 
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sional probe of Great Lakes shippit™ bes 


industry hiring methods so “the wa 


effort shall not be endangered.” Franij 


Jones, national maritime union por 


agent, told the council that “moveg 


ment of lake vessels carrying VI 
war cargoes is jeopardized by tht 
total lack of a manning program. 
(Kline) 
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con EFacing Coal Problem 


ation Trans-shippers and forwarders face 
Plete me of their greatest problems of the 
more Hear in moving the projected heavy 
stem, Hio45 tonnage of carge coal on the 
Tiver Lakes, it is indicated in diseus- 
ns by lake coal interests. 
Government agencies have esti- 
mated 1945 iron ore transportation 
requirements at 83,000,000 gross tons, 
leree, Bogainst 81,171,438 in 1944 and the all- 
con-Bime record of 92,076,781 in 1942. 
be Boficial estimates for this year’s move- 
The ment of grain approximate 340,000,- 
sald, Bygo bu., compared with some 292,000,- 
rs M0 bu. last year. Coal tonnage for 
d 228945 is estimated at about 60,000,000 
ons, equaling that of 1944. 
imler# Shipping sources are skeptical that 
1éVes Buficient experienced hands will be 
Sfa-Bivailable to man fully the Great 
blemBiskes fleet, and dock and storage 
dams Biscilitics. 
aters 


Marine Transport Line 
Opens New Office 


To meet the current trend under 
which tonnage is shifting from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, Marine Trans- 
port Lines, Inc., New York, has 

theBinened a branch office in San Fran- 
Ine, isco, to handle government tonnage 
aTQ0Bfor which the firm is general agent 
 thelinthe San Francisco Bay district. 
100} @ Harrison S. Woodman of Marine 
ssin[/#Transport’s New York office, and 
y and. F. Watterworth, lately with Inter- 
partMoean Steamship Corp., have been 
od ingimamed manager and _ purchasing 
36, agent, respectively, of the San Fran- 
y office. (Herr) 


cuit WSA Named Agent 
On West Coast 


The War Shipping Administration 
at San Francisco has been named as 
certifying agent for the entire Pacific 
Coast on matters pertaining to defer- 


waterfront companies engaged in war 
activity. 
The program provides that steve- 
doring contractors, terminal and 
Warehouse operators, general and sub- 
agents file deferment requests for key 
employes of 30 years of age or less in 
4 and 2B classes, with letters testi- 
fying why the workman is irreplace- 
able. (Herr) 


Freighter Contracts 
Reinstated 


Reinstatement of charter contracts 
ith the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. and 
the Bethlehem Transportation Corp., 
bth of Cleveland, for eight govern- 
s@ent-owned Great Lakes freighters 
ins been announced by the War Ship- 
ping Administration in Washington. 
winstatement of bareboat charters 
mans these firms again will operate 
Wer-age ships which they sold to the 
pvernment, in taking delivery in 
143 of four large new 600-ft. bulk 
lers which had been built by the 
aritime Commission. (Kline) 
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NEW ON THE 
MOST COMPLETE LINE 
OF DROP-FORGED WIRE 
ROPE AND CHAIN FITTINGS 


NEW ITEMS...NEW ENGINEERING DATA 
SIMPLIFY SELECTION OF THE RIGHT FITTINGS 


To simplify your job of selecting the right combination of fittings for any wire 
rope or chain assembly . . . Laughlin’s new Industrial and Marine Hardware 
Catalog No. 135 is now ready. 

This catalog displays every item in the most complete line of drop-forged 
wire rope and chain fittings on the market. New items have been added since 
the last catalog was published — and your nearby mill, mine or oil field supply 
house is taking orders for them. 

New engineering data and tables simplify such problems as picking the 
right hook for a specified rope or chain size and safe load ...the right prod- 
ucts for a turnbuckle assembly with shackles or sockets... and many others. 

Your file of vital buying information will not be complete until you have this 
handy catalog at your finger tips. Write on your business letterhead for your 
copy of Catalog 135. Dept 16 The Thomas Laughlin Co., Portland 6, Maine. 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF DROP-FORGED WIRE ROPE AND CHAIN FITTINGS 


hen writing advertisers please mention D and W D and W, May, 1945—6! 
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By FRED MERISH 


A= 1000 different people what 
democracy is and you may get 
1000. different answers. It is a cha- 
meleon word, changing its meaning 
with the mind. Many words are like 
that. They mean different things to 
different people and. play havoc with 
the movement of civilization. In his 
book, “The Folklore of Capitalism,” 
Thurman W. Arnold, assistant at- 
torney general, U. S. Department of 
Justice, calls them “polar words,” not 
definable with exactitude, like a fire 
door or conveyor belt. 
Most people do not realize that 
words like justice and democracy are 
not definable, that they mean one 
thing to one individual, something else 
to another, often depending upon 
whose ox is gored. The mind is be- 
fogged by their use as seemingly 
definite terms. 
The Atlantic Charter is a good ex- 
ample. This pledge is loaded with 
“polar words.” Consequently, it is 
due for some footballing because it is 
freighted with words that have dif- 
ferent meanings for different people. 
Already it has taken a rap or two be- 
cause its words, largely inspirational, 
set up no definite standards or formu- 
las to achieve results, and are subject 
to varied interpretations. 


What is Distribution? 


What has all this to do with dis- 
tribution? It goes to the crux of this 
important phase of our economy. Dis- 
tribution never has been properly de- 
fined. It means different things to 
different people. Its function is often 
obseured because of overlapping op- 
erations. Its cost is anybody’s guess 
because no attempt has been made to 
classify and coordinate distribution 
costs. Here and there, piecemeal 
figures are available but there is no 
agency for coordinating them and no 
attempt at standardization. 


_ What items of cost should be in- 


MA*Y businessmen, if they consider dis- 

tribution at all, consider only those 
elements that touch their own operations. 
What the business world needs is the train- 
ing of distribution engineers who will col- 
late all factors from all fields touching dis- 
tribution, analyze results and get one an- 
swer instead of 57 varieties. There has 
never been any coordinated study of the 

subject; only hit or miss appraisals. 
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Standards Are 


5 hi only reason. so little is known about the cost of distribution is thats 
little has been done to find out anything about it. What has been do ( 


C 


has not been properly planned, has been unsystematically handled cnd ng. , 
attempt has been made to coordinate the facts and figures. 


cluded in over-all distribution cost? 
Different people have different ideas 
about this. Until there is agreement, 
this will always be a problem because 
this bases the issue. 

We shall explore the problem of 
distribution cost in the hope that some 
plan can be devised to compute these 
costs accurately because this must be 
done before the subject can be dis- 
cussed intelligently, before adjust- 
ments can be made if economies are 
in order. 


Cost Break Down 


Distribution cost, for the purpose of 
tabulation and study, must be broken 
down into two basic classifications: 


1. Internal distribution expense, re- 
corded bythe shipper or management. 
These figures are under his control. 

2. External distribution expense, 
not recorded by the shipper or man- 
agement. These figures are not under 
his control. Some other source must 
be tapped to get them. 

The word ‘‘management”’ here 
covers the cost of any agent or man- 
agement handling goods in the process 
of distribution and incurring an ex- 
pense by so doing. Remember that 
distribution costs do not just happen. 
They are the result of somebody’s ac- 
tion or some condition that must be 
appraised to determine whether the 
toll taken is high or low. Over-all 
cost figures will not permit such ap- 
praisal, yet, this is the procedure by 
which some researchers and econo- 
mists try to solve the distribution 
problem. Distribution cost must be 
broken down to make sense out of the 
tangled web that has been woven in 
and around this phase of our economy. 
That is the first requisite and we 
treat of it here. 


Cost Differences 


What are the shipper’s internal 
distribution costs? In general, trans- 
portation, inside and outside the plant, 
packaging, handling, private ware- 
housing and his own marketing or 


commercial expense. The shipper ca 
control these factors, or at least, hi 
accountants can cost these factors 
curately on his books. te pl 

What are the external or uneo 
trollable factors? In general, publiiy, ; 
warehousing, wholesale costs and Mi ior } 
tail costs. And these external or unfjatio, 
controllable factors add far more dit iver 
tribution expense to the cost of pm 
duction than the internal or contro 
able factors because most producen Costs 
do try to keep their controllable cos w, 
down to minimum but they have non , 
control over external it 
costs. 

When the pedagogue cries for th probl 
head of the middleman, these are th | 
costs he has in mind and they are the 
costs of the middleman. There mus 
be a scapegoat, so the middleman i 
tagged. But more about him at som 
other time. 


jectis 
This 


Separate Studies Required figure 
To acquire a comprehensive unde Am 


standing of distribution, one mus 
start from scratch and break dow tuctio 
the subject into its component parig™ © 
so at this writing we emphasize th 
two basic classifications in distribi 
tion costs, the internal or controllable hey 
and the external or uncontrollable, 
cause these costs must be standart 
ized, compiled and studied separatel 
to arrive at a satisfactory over-d 
picture. 

Somewhere on his books the shi 
per has his controllable costs, @ 
though they may not be classifiel 
properly. More about this at som 
other time. But non-controllable cos 
are outside the pen and ken of # 
individual shipper, producer or mal 
agement. These costs must be gail 
ered under some integrated plan a 
compiled for analysis by a cent 
agency. Scattering them all over 
lot and doing the compiling hit<é 
miss, as has been customary in # 
past, will never get anywhere. 

Conducting research studies und# 
different auspices using differ 
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-Myards'icks and having different ob- 
jetives achieve only garbled results. 
This is a cooperative job that must 
be plenned intelligently. If a man- 
MBagement tried to cost production in 

the inconsistent and inefficient man- 
“Ener by which past figures on distri- 
bution have been gathered, it would 
never know its costs. 


Costs Unknown 


We believe that American business- 
men can solve the distribution prob- 
lem if they put their minds to it, just 
as they have been able to solve the 
problems of mass production. The 
mly reason so little is known about 
the cost of distribution is that so little 
has been done to find out anything 
about it. What has been done has 
nt been properly planned, has been 
usystematically handled and no at- 
tempt has been made to coordinate the 
figures. 

American businessmen have concen- 
trated on the field of industrial pro- 
duction and made it the most efficient 
m earth. Distribution has always 
ben considered an orphan. Now they 
must father the orphan for a while. 
They can do just as good a job on 
distribution if they apply themselves 
this phase of business as aptly as 
production. 


Gremlins of Distribution 


The uncontrollable or external fac- 
ors in distribution are the Gremlins 
that beget the tirades against the 
high cost of distribution. Little effort 

has been made to effect economies in 
"Elis direction because their control 
cooperation between vari- 
‘2S groups, which means practically 
ill classes of businessmen engaged in 
barter, from industrialists to whole- 
“Balers to farmers. 

No such cooperation for an over- 
al study of distribution costs is un- 


-) and until all data on every phase of 
"pistribution is assimilated by some 


(er way or has ever been attempted, 


Cost Distribution Properly 


' eeNoucr ING research studies under different auspices using different yard- 

s‘icks and having different objectives achieves only garbled results. This 

is @ cooperative job that must be planned intelligently. Costs must be gath- 
ered under some integrated plan for study and analysis. 


central agency, results will be below 
par. 

Incidentally, we want to make 
clear. that in any articles we write 
pertaining to distribution, we will not 
attempt to set the modus operandi for 
solution. That is more than a one- 
man job. We can, however, touch 
upon the essentials to a comprehen- 
sive study of the problem and let 
others carry on from there. 


Two Basic Objectives 


The problem requires the all-out aid 
of many minds working in their own 
specialized fields with two basic ob- 
jectives: the over-all cost of distribu- 
tion and its proper control. Each 
factor in distribution should be costed 
separately and the sum-total of these 
costs is the over-all cost. That, as we 
see it, is the general set-up. 

But the working out of details is 
such a complex proposition that no 
one individual or class of individuals 
ean handle it. In fact, our whole 
economy has become so complex that 
one man can devote a lifetime of 
study to one specialized field and have 
much to learn before he rates an 
obituary. If this is so in fields where 
there are formulas and standards to 
guide, how much more difficult it is 
in the field of distribution where no 
trail blazes the way, where there has 
never been any coordinated study, 
only disintegrated attempts to deter- 
mine costs on certain phases of dis- 
tribution. 


Broader Concepts Needed 


Many businessmen, if they consider 
distribution at all, consider only those 
elements that touch their own opera- 
tions. If they are traffic men, they 


think mainly in terms of transporta- 

tion; warehousemen in terms of reve- 

nue per square or cubic foot of space 

sold; salesmanagers in terms of sell- 

ing prices for their products; general ' 
managers in speeding production to 

the consumer. 


What the business world needs is 
the training of distribution engineers 
who will collate all factors from all 
fields touching distribution, analyze 
results and get one answer instead 
of 57 varieties. 


Lack of Standards 


Our monetary system is akin to 
distribution in that it also touches 
every phase of economic existence and 
nobody knows anything about money 
and its movement, because, like dis- 
tribution, there are few standards to 
guide. 

An engineer can build a bridge be- 
cause he has certain definite formulas 
to follow. He knows how much strain 
a certain size cable will stand, ete. 
A cost accountant knows that labor 
costs on a job are high or low because 
he has a standard labor cost figure to 
guide him. Doctors cure because 
their treatments have been formu- 
larized by laboratory research and 
experiments. Lawyers have their 
precedents and rules. 

But our monetary and distribution 
systems know no formulas, have no 
backlog of fundamental figures to 
guide the seekers for truth, because 
no systematic effort has been made 
to get such data, and, as a result, 
money and distribution are con- 
tinually under fire. The pedagogue 
cries, “Bring down the cost of dis- 
tribution to give the forgotten man 
more for his dollar.” Maybe the for- 
gotten man isn’t paying too much for 
his distribution service after all but 
accurate costs have never been com- 
piled so nobody can combat the peda- 
gogue’s propaganda. 


A Statistical Job 


Compiling distribution figures is a 
statistical job and will probably re- 
quire the aid of statisticians. The 
figures are available but economic 


T° acquire a comprehensive understand- 
ing of distribution costs, one must start 
from scratch and break down the subject 
into its component parts. Let us emphasize 
two basic classifications in distribution costs: 
the internal, or controllable, and the ex- 
ternal, or uncontrollable. These costs must 
be standardized, compiled and studied sep- 
arately to arrive at a sati over-all 
picture. 
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ISTRIBUTION is the process by which 
goods are moved from the source of 
raw materials to consumer by means of 
transportation, ond condoned 
agencies. There you 


movement is so complex that no sys- 
tem has been devised for collating 
these figures from their various points 
of origin. 

Sometime ago a department of 
Eco-statics, was organized in Wash- 
ington for the purpose of combining 
economics with national statistics. 
The idea behind this plan was that 
traditional economists go back to 18th 
century England for their theoretical 
laws when life was far simpler than 
today and these theorists never test- 
checked their writing against actual 
results, because they did not have a 
means of getting the figures. 

Today, there is one place where 
over-all figures are available for 
study and that is the income tax de- 
partment and it is from this source 
that this new bureau is expected to 
gather its data, figures that would 
picture our economy in actual opera- 
tion under different conditions, not in 
theory. A central agency of this kind 
is needed to tap the various factors 
in distribution for figures and then 
summarize them into an over-all cost. 
The Federal Trade Commission also 
may be a source of figures for a study 
of distribution costs. 


Distribution Defined 


Distribution is the process by which 
goods are moved from the source of 
raw materials to consumer by means 
of transportation, warehousing and 
marketing agencies. There you have 
a condensed definition. But to arrive 
at the cost of distribution for the 
purpose of effecting economies, if 
needed, necessitates research, ana- 
lytical study and comparative an- 
alysis, not of distribution as a 
whole but item by item of operation. 
The procedure is similar to that of 


Airports and Warehouses 


At a meeting of the Massachusetts 
Warehousemen’s Assn. in Boston re- 
cently, Managing Director Walter R. 
Guild reported that: 

“Warehousing men have been urged 
to plan facilities for handling a great- 
er volume of air cargo after the war. 
In an address before Warehousemen’s 
Assn. of the Port of New York, John 
F. Budd, chairman of the Aviation 
Section of the New York Board of 
Trade, urged that warehouses be lo- 
cated strategically near airports.” 
( Wellington.) 5 
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cost accounting in which costs are 
broken down to the unit of produc- 
tion. The manufacturer could take 
his total costs and divide by the num- 


ber of products produced. This would 


give the average cost per unit but be 
worthless in so far as effecting econo- 
mies is concerned because he could 
not determine his profitable or un- 
profitable lines or in which stage or 
element of production his costs were 
off the beam. 


Must Be Itemized 


Likewise, with distribution costs, 
whether controllable.or uncontrollable 
by the shipper, the total cost of dis- 
tribution divided by the total units 
of production or sale would provide 
an average over-all figure but be of 
little value. In other words, distribu- 
tion costs must be itemized, just as 
overhead is itemized on a profit and 
loss statement, within reason, of 
course, not so complicated that only 
a C. P. A. will understand, but in 
sufficient detail to provide a clear pic- 
ture of the costs of the main working 
elements in distribution and classified 
as to controllable and uncontrollable 
costs. If these costs are not segre- 
gated, the resulting figures will be 
unreliable. 

Combining controllable and uncon- 
trollable distribution costs is like add- 
ing- apples and pears and trying to 
get one total or costing selling effort 
by the labor-hour or machine-hour 
method. This is the first step in the 
proper costing of distribution. 


Distribution Institute 


In other fields, businessmen set up 
Institutes for all manner of things, 
cleaners to “out” that damned spot, 
meat institutes to help the packer sell 
a carcass from hair to hoof, medical 
associations to keep Latin on pre- 
scriptions; in short, cooperative effort 
to further betterment of the cause. 

Probably an Institute of Distribu- 
tion, as proposed by D AND W,* can 
be established to further competent 
research in this business science, fos- 


*See DandW, Jan., 1944, pp. 27-30. 


D and W Moves 


To Larger Quarters 


The offices of DandW have been moved 
to larger quarters on the third floor of the 
Pershing Square Building, 100 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y., and now occupy 
Suite 301, 302, 303. The former offices of 
DandW were on the |0th floor of the same 
building. The move was made because. of 


the need of larger space for present facil- 


ities and postwar expansion. 


an orphan, 


AMERICAN businessmen have concen. 
trated on the field of industria! pro. 
duction and made it the most officiont uc on 
earth. Distribution has always beer cop. 
Now they must fethe 
FA _ the orphan for a. while 


tered by businessmen directly and in- 
directly connected with it. Dis*ribv- 
tion is part of free enterpris« and 
any attempt to amputate certai:: ele. 
ments by fiat and not figures will be 
detrimental not only to those ca-t out 
but to all businessmen and an indi- 
cation that coming events cast their 
shadows afore. 

Distribution never has anything 
good said for it because no ©. ip 
particular champions it, so every 
pedagogue and “wreckonomist”’ cries 
for its scalp unopposed. Various agen- 
cies are doing research work o1: this 
subject and some unified organi. ation 
might be developed with this n iclew 
to begin drafting standards ani 
formulas for distribution costin::. 


Need of Courses 


Someday, maybe a course in distri- 
bution engineering: will become part 
of the college curriculum and grad- 
uate distribution engineers. It could 
do more good for modern man than 
a study of Greek or an 18th century 
essay on “The Art of Drinking Tea.” 

The compilation of distribution 
costs is easier said than done but it 
is possible. Honest calculation should 
be the credo. “Figures don’t lie but 
liars sometimes figure” and it is wp 
to the costing experts to present un- 
biased results. 

When they have something definite 
to offer the public on distribution 
costs, then they can talk turkey ani 
combat the irrational double-talk of 
pedagogues and theorists anent the 
elimination of this or that factor in 
the chain of distribution. Maybe 4 
certain factor can be eliminated but 
until accurate costs are established, it 
is unwise to perform the operation. 


Vitamin Institute 


Vitamin Research Institute of the 
United States has been organized by 
40 manufacturing firms to clear 
confusion about the value of vitamins 
and find out more about their uses 2 
nutrition and health. Dr. Theodore 
Klump, president of Winthrop Chem 
ical Co., was named chairman of the 
board of governors, and Elmer Bobs. 
former president of Hoffmann-Le 
Roche, was named chairman of tht 
executive committee. (Kline). 
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People . 


Noah Dietrich, executive vice presi- 
dent of Hughes Tool Co., Houston, 
Tex., has been named a director of 
the National Assn. of Mfrs. He will 
serve as regional vice president for 
the southwest area, replacing John 
R. Suman, formerly vice president of 
the Humble Oil & Refining Co., Hous- 
ton, now a vice president of the 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.). 


E. J. Taintor of Grand Forks, N. D., 
is new president of the North Da- 
kota Potato Growers and Shippers 
Traific Assn. He was elected at the 
annual meeting held here recently in 
Grand Forks. 

R. L. Douglas of East Grand Forks, 
Minn., was named vice president and 
Elmer Osking of Hatton was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


Northwest Airlines announces these 
station manager appointments: Paul 
Benscoter, Chicago; C. R. Seybold, 
Milwaukee; W. F. McGoon, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; B. J. Fitzsimmons, Minne- 
polis; and E. V. Folkstad, Fargo, 


Promotion of John L. Cohill to the 
presidency, The Firestone Aircraft 
Co., and the appointment of D. W. 
Anderson to succeed him as vice pres- 
ident have been made known. 


L. C. (Les) Austin is Portland, 
Ore., manager for International For- 
warding Co. (Haskell). 


Shippers Conference of Greater 
New York announces election of the 
following: Chairman, J. H. Pretzell, 
traffic manager, Standard Brands, 
Inc.; first vice chairman, Fred L. 
Pomeroy, traffic manager, Vanadium 
Corp. of America; second vice chair- 
man, George E. Mace, manager, 
Transportation Bureau, Commerce & 
Industry Assn.; secretary-treasurer, 
R. H. Goebel, secretary, Rubber Mfrs. 
Assn.; board of governors, S. P. 
Beatty, general traffic manager, Best 
Foods, Ine. 


Appointment of Max C. Welshimer 
as manager, heavy-service tire sales, 
Pacific Coast division, United States 
Rubber Co., with headquarters at 
2901 13th Ave., Sacramento, Cal., is 
announced. 


Arthur N. Otis, president, Mer- 
chants Refrigerating Co., New York 
City, has been elected president and 
a director of the Terminal & Trans- 
portation Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., a re- 
frigerating warehouse firm. Mer- 
chants Refrigerating, offering to buy 
Stock in the Buffalo firm last August, 

$ acquired about 93 per cent of the 

& T stock. George D. Liles, vice 
President, continues in full charge of 


the T & T plant as general managey. 
(Toles) 


Appointment of Arthur C. Omberg 
as chief research engineer, Bendix 
Radio division, Bendix Aviation Corp. 
is announced. Formerly assistant 
chief of the operational research 
branch, U. S. Army Signal Corps, he 
will be responsible for all Bendix 
Radio long term product development 
and electronic research in radio, radar 
and television. 


The Hood Refining Co., Greensburg, 
Pa., announces the appointment of 
R. W. Piper as Pittsburgh district 
manager with offices in the Pennwood 
Building, Wilkinsburg. Mr. Piper was 
associated for 17 years with the in- 
dustrial division, Sun Oil Co., prior 
to which time, he was employed by 
the Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. 
Co. and with the Pittsburgh Trans- 
former Co. as a branch manager. 


Bernard Gould, formerly in charge 
of dip tank sales, has been appointed 
general sales and advertising man- 
ager, Aeroil Burner Co., Inc., of West 
New York, N. J. 


Harry E. Rottman, of Pine Lawn, 
Mo., has joined the spark plug divi- 
sion of Edison-Splitdorf Corp., sub- 
sidiary of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., of 
West Orange, N. J. He will assist 
district manager H. J. (“Jim”) Over- 
all in the territory including Missou- 
ri, Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, south- 
ern Illinois and west Kentucky. Rott- 
man was formerly with the Kirns 
Auto Supply Co. of St. Louis. 


Appointment of C. P. Pesek, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., as administrator of en- 
gineering of Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, is an- 
nounced. W. A. Thomas, St. Paul, as- 
sistant chief engineer, is made engi- 
neering consultant on Mr. Pesek’s 
staff. 


D. D. Swanger, who has been with 
the Vick Chemical Co. for 14 years, 
serving for the past 7 years as traf- 
fic manager, has been named to the 
post of assistant production manager 
in Philadelphia, to succeed W. A. 
Smith, lately transferred to Greens- 


' boro, N. C., where the original home 


of the company is located. Mr. 
Swanger will be succeeded as traffic 
manager by C. G. Lang, who joined 
the company in November, 1940. 


Walter H. Murphy, formerly of 
Cleveland, Ohio, now residing in New 
London, Conn., has been named shell 
production manager at the Victory 
Yard of the Electric Boat Co. at Gro- 
ton, Conn. 


P. N. Simmons, regional director, 
Office of Defense Transportation’s 
Highway Transport Department, New 
York City, has succeeded Thomas H. 
Nicholl in Washington, as director, 
Regional Operations Division, ODT 
Highway Transport Department. Al- 
vin $8. McEvoy, assistant director of 
the Regional Operations Division in 
Washington, will succeed Mr. Sim- 
mons. 


The Chemical Fire Extinguisher 
Assn., at its recent annual meeting 
held in Chicago, re-elected the presi- 
dent, Arthur G. Sullivan, vice presi- 
dent, Buffalo Fire Appliance Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; vice president, J. O. 
Binford, general sales manager, 
American-La France-Foamite Corp., 
Elmira, N. Y.; treasurer, Herman Ww. 
Diener, secretary, George W. Diener 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.; and commis- 
sioner, W. J. Parker, W. J. Parker, 
Inc., New York City. Directors re- 
elected are George H. Boucher, gen- 
eral sales manager, Pyrene Mfg. Co., 
Newark, N. J.; and E. A. Warren, vice 
president, General Detroit Corp., De- 
troit, Mich. 


M. F. Holahan has retired after 50 
years with International Harvester 
Co. He will remain a member of the 
board of directors. Succeeding him 
is J. F. McCaffrey, former second vice 
president, who is succeeded by Ww. E. 
Worth, former vice president in 
charge of supply and inventory. 
Mercer Lee, former assistant to the 
vice president, is taking over Worth’s 
former post. 


Frank M. Evans, president and gen- 
eral manager, Thomas Fruit Co., 
Joplin, Mo., has been nominated as a 
director, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, representing transpor- 
tation and communication. 


Board of directors, Pullman-Stand- 
ard Car Manufacturing Co., have 
elected R. W. Higgins, formerly as- 
sistant controller, as controller to 
succeed H. M. Dudley, who is now a 
vice president. G. C. Thiele is assis- 
tant controller. C. A. Liddle, presi- 
dent, has been re-elected. 


Charles A. Massey, just returned 
from Australia, has been elected pres- 
ident of Lever Bros., Ltd., Montreal. 
He has held many posts with the com- 
pany. (Kline) 

Raymond P. Lansing, vice presi- 
dent, Bendix Aviation Corp., has been 
elected a director, replacing G. 
Rentschler, resigned. 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Cold Storage... 


UFFVA Group Discusses Possibilities 
For General Service Refrigerator Car 


At the 41st annual meeting of the 
United.Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Assn. 
in Chicago, progress of the recently 
formed Refrigerator Car Committee 
in its effort to discover the best all- 
around service refrigerator car was 
reported and discussed in detail. 

The stated consensus being that 
“special” cars have not been of suffi- 
cient service in the long run, since 
they are “never where you want them 
when you want them and it means 
a lot of uneconomic empty mile- 
age to get them where you want 
them.” the discussions generally cen- 
tered around car fans and distant 
temperature readings, and desired im- 
provements for their eventual suit- 
ability. 

As recorded in a recent issue of the 
New York Packer, V. R. Hawthorne, 
executive vice chairman of the me- 
chanical division of the Assn. of 
American Railroads, whose opinion 
was quoted above, went on to say that 
while it is hoped that a general ser- 
vice car can be worked out, its reali- 
zation is not definite. 

In support of this Mr. Hawthorne 
said that it might be found that for 
“some particular service it might be 
too expensive or too heavy a car to 
create a whole lot of general service 
units.” 

He further stated that there are 
drawbacks to car fans as well as dis- 
tant temperature reading devices, and 
that while all of these drawbacks 
might possibly be overcome, that con- 
siderable additional study is yet re- 
quired. ; 

Considerable development is already 
under way in the matter of improved 
trucks, he revealed, and in summar- 
izing asserted that several items on 
the list of nine recommendations 
made by the UFF&VA Refrigerator 
Car Committee in its August, 1944, 
meeting could be incorporated very 
quickly in new car design. 

Quite significantly, more than half 
of the time devoted to the committee 
meeting was taken up with the dis- 
cussion of car fans, i.e. circulating 
fans built into and as an integral part 
of the refrigerator car itself. 

Dr. D. F. Fisher, principal horticul- 
turist of the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, USDA, Beltsville, Md., reviewed 
briefly USDA tests on fan cars. 

A large number of products, in- 
cluding oranges from California and 
Florida and Texas, potatoes and many 
other commodities requiring refriger- 
ation in the ordinary car, have been 
used in the fan tests, although no offi- 
cial government tests have as yet been 
carried out on vegetables and other 
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Cold Storage 
In Normandy 


The most unusual cold storage plant 
in the Army is claimed by a quarter- 
master refrigeration company in 
France which uses three underground 
tunnels opening on the face of a Nor- 
man coastal cliff. Army engineers 
installed an ammonia pipe system and 
a freon cold blowing apparatus to 
keep the caves at a constant temper- 
ature of about 14 deg. 

Operating on a _ round-the-clock 
schedule, the unit receives meat by 
truck directly from refrigerated ves- 
sels, stacks it in the caves, and reis- 
sues it to the big refrigerated closed 
trucks for the trip to the front. As 
much as 3000 tons of fresh meat can 
be stored at one time. (Toles) 


commodities requiring or using top- 
icing. Fans have generally proved 
“more satisfactory than any other 
type of refrigeration we have used.” 

John M. Kelley, chairman of 
the refrigerator car committee of 
UFF&VA, and manager of transpor- 
tation, Fruit Dispatch Co., New York, 
stated that in the banana business, 
particularly during extreme cold 
weather, fan cars have come more 
and more to the attention of his firm 
on the long haul from gulf ports into 
very cold territory. 

“We can get insulation improve- 
ments and ventilation improvements, 
and improvements in floor racks, and 
easier riding trucks, but if we fail in 
getting this improved air circulation 
then we won’t have accomplished an 
awful lot.” he concluded. 

B. M. Angell, general traffic man- 
ager of Stokely Bros. Co., and 
Van Camp, Inc., Indianapolis, and also 
chairman of the traffic committee of 
National Frozen Packers, said that 
frozen food shippers have found the 
standard end bunker car, with proper 
icing and salt, satisfactory for short 
hauls but not for long hauls, partic- 
ularly into hot climates. : 

Discussion revealed that the col- 
lapsible bunker type of car is prob- 
ably still the most suitable yet de 
veloped and that most of the members 
of the industry agreed that a bunker 
ice capacity of 11,000 lb. was desir- 
able. 

Discussing the matter of tempera- 
ture indicating devices also recom- 
mended by the committee, Chairman 
Kelley said: 


“We are very much in favor of such 
temperature indicating devices and 
feel that they have pretty well proven 
themselves for reliability and aceu- 
racy in a great many Canadian cars,” 

Committee’s recommendation that 
the general purpose car be “distine- 
tively new in appearance” will prob- 
ably wind up as merely a new paint 
job, in the opinion of R. G. Setzkorn 
of the A.R. T. 


Western Frozen Food 
Group Organized 


Western Frozen Food Processors 
Assn. was recently organized in Cali- 
fornia, with headquarters in San 
Francisco. Objective of the organiza- 
tion, it was announced, is to promote 
protective legislation, stimulate in- 
terest in freezing problems and es- 
tablish standards and grades for the 
frozen food industry. 

The following were elected officers: 
President, Ted F. Aronsen, head of 
Santa Clara Frosted Foods, Santa 
Clara, Cal.; treasurer, Edward Hud- 
dleston of Stokely Bros. & Co., Oak- 
land, Cal.; and A. H. Harrison, for- 
merly with the OPA food pricing d- 
vision in San Francisco, secretary. 

Members of the board are S, P. 
Doughty, Sacramento Frosted Foods, 
Sacramento, Cal.; R. D. Pringle, 
Pringle & Co., Modesto, Cal., and the 
officers. (Herr). 


$42,000,000 Terminal 
Market Planned 


Tentative plans for a huge $42,000, 
000 terminal market to replace Wash- 
ington Market as a receiving and dis- 
tribution center for the huge amounts 
of fruit and vegetables pouring into 
the city daily, have been disclosed by 
Mayor La Guardia. 

The market, a postwar project, will 
be completed two years after con- 
struction is started, the Mayor said, 
and will occupy 60 acres bounded by 
Vestry St. on the north, Murray St 
on tne south, Greenwich St. on the 
east and the Hudson River piers 
the west. 

The city owns about 17 acres of the 
site. The rest will be acquired through 
purchase or condemnation. 


Keener Foods Sold 


Sale of the Keener Foods, Inc., de 
hydration plant at Salem, Ohio, 
J. M. Smucker Co., Orville, Ohio, mak- 
ers of fruit butters, preserves, an 
jellies, has been announced. Henry 
D. Ross has been named production 
manager of the plant, which was orig 
inally built to process apples grown 
in this area. (Kline). 
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Bassick Position Lock holds portable equipment securely 
against movement. Almost 12 square inches of friction- 
locking surface in contact with floor. 


Bassi MAKING MORE KINDS OF CASTERS 
| ... MAKING CASTERS DO MORE 


THE BASSICK COMPANY, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 
Division of Stewart-Warner C > : 


Canadian Division: Stewort-Warner-Alemite Corp., Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 


— THE WORLD FAMOUS 


B.B. SEAL 


You get increased protection for your shipments 
when Chicago Seals are used to prevent tampering. 


The B.B. Seal, for example, is used widely by ware- 
houses, railroads and other carriers because it has 
proven itself to be most effective in the reduction of 
shipping losses. Of one-piece construction, the B.B. Seal, 
once sealed, cannot be broken without exposing the 
break conspicuously. And that is the secret of the per- 
fect seal . . . to detect the break easily. 


The standard B.B. Seal is 8 inches long. May be 
consecutively numbered and lettered at no extra cost. 
Numbered in duplicate if desired. 


Write for new, free catalog describing the entire 
line of Chicago Seals, no obligation. 


Standardize on Chicago Seals .. . They're Better! 


CHICAGO CAR SEAL CO. 


634-46 N. WESTERN AVE. BRunswick 9400-01 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


Equipment — Services — Supplies 


Classified Index to General Advertisers of Equip- 
ment, Services and Supplies for Shippers, Carriers 
and Warehousemen 


ADHESIVES (Waterproof) 


AIR EXPRESS 

Air Transport Association of America ... ae. 

ALARMS (Fire) 

American District Telegraph Company .............. 10 


BARREL TRUCKS (Hand) 
West Bend Equipment Corp. 


BATTERIES (Storage) 


Edison Stge. Battery Div. Thomas A. Edison, Inc....... 5 
Electric Storage Battery Company ................. 25 
Philco Corp. Stge. Battery Div. ............. Spies 6 49 


BATTERY CHARGERS 


General Electric Company ........... 59 
When writing advertisers please mention D and W 


For Profitable 
FREIGHT 


HANDLING 


AM 


FARQUHAR PORTABLE CONVEYORS 


Freight handled by Farquhar Freight Type 
hi 


QA AGT ASS Portable Conveyors goes faster . . . with less 


manhandling time and expense. In ware- 
house, on the shipping platform, these con- 
veyors handle bags, hay cartons, crates, 
cases, hampers, bundles, etc., weighing up 
to 500 Ibs. each. Five types of mounting 
afford quick application to a large number 
of situations. Write Forquhar for Bulletin 
No. 391 (Featherweight) and Bulletin No. 
432 (Heavy Duty Freight Conveyor). 


Portable Machinery Division 


\ A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
\ 203 Duke Street York, Pennsylvania 
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PORTABLE 
CONVEYORS 


@ Cargo Conveyors for 
Industrial Use 


@ Troughing Conveyors 
: for Loose Materials 
@ “Coal Special" Type 


@ "“Motomove" Self- 
Propelled 
Conveyors 


Flexible ... 
Conveyors as Haiss builds them are the logical answer 
where man-shortages make each workman’s labor pre- 
cious . . . Haiss Portable Conveyors are engineered 
jobs, with loads carried on high-grade ball and roller 
bearings. Frames are truss-designed for strength with- 
out excess weight. Tell us your conditions and let us 
recommend the most efficient equipment. 


GEORGE HAISS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


Canal Place and E. 144th St., New York 51, N. Y. 


Adaptable . . . Relatively Inexpensive . . . 


Now and 19 
industry ca? handle yo" 
Miles of Ra 


all cheatres of war 


in the home front 
ran is also 


i ice in 
doing valiant 
Users find the various 


eet 
rtable Gravity 
is veteran the job. 
Cut your 
nformation. 


handling cosss Waite 


THE RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., ING. 


— Rapids 2, Michigan 


390 Peoples Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


68—D and W, May, 1945 


FASY-R/IDE 


CONVEYORS 


This modern gravity conveyor car- - 
ries cases or cartons to any de- 
partment speedily and_ efficiently! 
Sturdily constructed reversible 
curves, straight sections. Permanent 
or portable; with or without adjust- 
ablesupports. Ourengineerscan solve 
your problems—write us your re- 
quirements and ask for illustrated © 
folders. 

immediate Delivery of Standard Unit: 


Equipment Division Chicoge 


BODIES (Truck & Trailer) 


Gerstenslager Company ...................... 45 

Herman Body Company 2 
BOOKS (Shipping Guide) 

Masitime Press 59 
CAR SEALS 

Chicago Car Seal Company .... 67 
CARGO PLANES 

Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft Corp. ............. 6-7 

Curtiss-Wright Corporation ................ 
CASTERS (Truck) 

Bassick Company ...... 67 

Nutting Truck & Caster Company .............. 74 

Rapids-Gtandard Co.,Inc. . 68 

Thomas Truck & Caster Company .............. 23 
CLIPS (Wire Rope) 

Laughlin Company, Thomas ...................... 61 
CLOCKS (Time & Watchmen’s) 

American District Telegraph Company ..... 10 


CONVEYORS (Gravity) 


Filter Paper Company (Conveyor Equipment Div.) 68 
Rapids-Standard Co., Inc. 


Lubraloy Process 


: The FLEXROCK COMPANY is receiving so many inquiries regard- 
ing their new product—LUBRALOY Process Mechanical Packing, we 
are sure the following will be of interest to many of our readers: 


The outstanding feature claimed for Lubraloy Process Mechanical 
Packing is that it is absolutely self-lubricating. This is effected by a 
novel alloy structure of anti-friction metals, which by a special proc- 
ess is impregnated with heat-resisting, lasting lubricants which cannot 
be driven off by heat or pressure and are emitted constantly. 


Another important feature is that the packing is self-forming and 
molds itself easily to the size and shape of stuffing box, creating a 
perfect seal, yet allowing rods or pistons to operate with a minimum 
of friction. 

Installation of new equipment at the Flexrock plant, Filbert and 
Cuthbert, West of 36th, Philadelphia 4, Pa., is practically completed 
and this new packing will soon be available in suitable form for every 
packing use—spools, die-formed rings and sets, and coils. It has 
already been thoroughly tested in dozens of plants and arrange- 
ments are now being completed for its distribution throughout ‘he 
country. 


Don't assume you can't get equipment—inqui-e. 
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. is the word for 


LINK-BELT 


CARGOCRANE 


SPEEDER 


Put this nimble, powerful cargocrane to 
work in your plant, warehouse, dock or 
yard, and you'll soon wonder how you got 
along without it. The way it slips 

in and out of narrow spaces, the ease 

with which it is steered and operated, 

the "powerful lift" it will give to 

loading, handling, assembling and 


erecting operations will give 
you a new idea of the 
word Indispensable! Ask Ll 


for special bulletin. 


9926 


K-BELT ‘SPE 
i Complete Line 


zs 
At 


4 _* 
LINK= BELT SPEEDER ston. 301 W.PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO’, 
On 


INK-BELT COMPANY 


CONVEYORS (Portable or Stationary) 


Clark Tructractor ......... 


Farquhar Company, A. B. 


Filter Paper Company Div.) 
Haiss Manufacturing Co., Inc., Geo. ............. 
Mercer-Robinson Company, Inc. . 

Rapids-Standard Co., Inc. ....... 


COVERS (Piano & Refrigerator) 


New Haven Quilt & Pad Company 


CRANES (Industrial Truck) 


Baker-Raulang Company 


Hyster Company ......... 
Link-Belt Speeder Corp. ..... 69 
Mercer-Robinson Company, Inc. . 


DOLLIES 


Nutting Truck & Caster Company ................... 
Thomas Truck & Caster Company ................... 


DOOR OPENER (Box Car) 


Mining Safety Device Company .................... 


ELEVATORS (Portable or Stationary) 


Mercer-Robinson Company, Inc. .................... 


Revolvator Company .... 
West Bend Equipment Corp. 


END GATE (Elevating) 


Fruehauf Trailer Company 


When writing advertisers please mention D and W 


132 


. 70 


CUT COSTS 


WITH 


MONARCH 


ONE MAN 
CAR DOOR OPENER 


One man can open the most binding, 

balky box car door with the Monarch 

Car Door Opener. 

No strained muscles 

No slips or falls 

No broken arms, legs 
or mashed fingers 

No fatalities 

No time wasted 

No “gangs” needed 

No time lost 


MINING SAFETY DEVICE CO., Dept. DW, Bowerston, Ohio 


ONLY $4750. 


Priority Needed 


D and W, May, 1945—69 
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Tractor Cranes— Trailer Trucks, 

Stacking Elevators. Fork Lift Trucks 
Hoisting Units, etc. for Warehouses, Airport 
Pier and Yard Service. Literature on Request. 


MERCER ENGINEERING WORKS, INC. 
WORKS: CLIFTON (ALLWOOD) N. 


Sole Sales, Co., Inc. 
HURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N. 


PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC 
ELEVATOR 


ONE OF THESE easy-to-use 
Portable Electric Elevators will 
make short work of high-stacking 
bundles in cars or storage. 
Telescopic or hinged type. Fast 
— safe — available in many 
styles and capacities. 


CATALOG 504-A will be 
mailed you upon request. 


WEST BEND CORP. 


231 WATER STREET, WEST BEND, WISCONSIN 


"MATERIALS HANDLING ENGINEERS 
Trucks, Two and Four-Wheel Trucks, Tiering 


Barre! Trucks ond Racks, Portable Ele 


Special Equipment 


70—D and W, May, 1945 


Over 33 years’ experience 
in the design, manufacture, and installation 
of materials handling equipment stands back 
of every Mercury product. Consult Mercury 
before you buy. Write for as 
Catalog 7-11. 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO. Ee 


4104 S. Halsted St., Chicago 9, III. at 


Elevating Platform Trucks 
— 4000 & 6000 pounds 


Fork Trucks Capacities 
2000 to 6000 pounds 


**Banty”’ Gas Tractor 


ENGINES (Diesel) 


International Harvester Company ................ .. 44 


FITTINGS (Wire Rope & Chain) 
Laughlin Company, Thomas ....................... . 61 


FLOOR PATCHING & RESURFACING 


132 
FORK TRUCKS 

Automatic Transportation Co. ............. Second Cover 

Baker-Raulang Company .......................... 

27 

Mercury Manufacturing Co. .................... 70 

Towmotor Corporation 29 
FREIGHT TERMINALS 

Harborside Warehouse Company, Inc. ....... Back Cover 
HOISTS (Electric) 

Harnischfeger Corporation 7 
HOOKS (Safety Hoist) 

American Chain Ladder Co., Inc. ......... : 71 
JACKS (Lift) 

Nutting Truck & Caster Company ............ eae 

Thomas Truck & Caster Company ................. . 7B 
LIFTS, SPECIAL (Hand) 

Revolvater Company 7 


Synthetic Latex 


A new synthetic rubber latex has been developed and is 
in production by U. Rubber Co. at the Government's 
synthetic latex plant, Naugatuck, Conn., according to J. P. 
Coe, general manager of the company’s Naugatuck chemical 
and synthetic rubber divisions. 

“The new latex is a modification of the butadiene-styrene 
type of synthetic rubber,” Mr. Coe stated. “Advantages are 
greater uniformity and easier handling and shipping. It 
mixes well with other ingredients and is therefore very 
easily compounded for uniform viscosity and other desired 
properties.” 

These advantages are said to give the new latex superior 
properties in saturating paper and fabrics for shoe parts 
and other artificial leathers; in the backing of pile fabrics 
for upholstery and carpet manufacturing; and in binding 
vegetable fibres and animal hair for the cushioning of com- 
bat tanks, parachute seats and backs, and upholstery. 


Don't assume you can't get equipment—inquire. 
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HANDLE IT 


done simply by pressing buttons. 


There are all sizes and types of P&H 
Electric Hoists to handle every load 
from 250 pounds to 15 tons. They're 
adaptable to all types of monorail sys- 
tems. Write today for free catalogs 
filled with helpful information about 
“thru-the-air” handling. 


LONG DISTANCE MOVING 


Allied Van Lines, Inc. ............. Front Cover 


MATERIALS (Ind. Bldg. Maintenance) 


Flexrock Company ................ 


MOTOR TRUCKS 


Dodge Div., Chrysler Corp. .............. 
Ford Motor Company .......... 
International Harvester Company 

White Motor Company ...... 


MOTOR FREIGHT LINES 


Southwestern Freight Lines 


PACKAGING MATERIALS 
Phelan-Faust Paint Mfg. Co. 


PADS (Canvas Loading) 
New Haven Quilt & Pad Company . 


PADS (Kersey) 
New Haven Quilt & Pad Company ... 


PAINT (Obliterating) 
Phelan-Faust Paint Mfg. Co. ............. 


RACKS (Storage) 
West Bend Equipment Corp. ...................... 
When writing advertisers please mention D and W 


THRU -THE.-AIR 


Faster — Easier — At Lower Cost 


Around warehouses, loading platforms, etc., 
P&H Electric Hoists enable you to handle all 
kinds of loads, place them precisely where 
they're wanted, without rehandling. It’s all 


.132 
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Special Machines for Lift- 


| manpower, and thus lower 


REVOLVATOR 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


PORTABLE ELEVATORS 
HYDRAULIC ELEVATORS 
RAMP ELIMINATORS 
TRACTION ELEVATORS 
RED GIANT LIFTRUCKS 


ing, Piling and Dumping. We 
design to fill your particular 
needs. Save time, space and 


costs. Our special machines 
include carboy dispensers, 
barrel dumpers, positioners, 
elevating tables, and sky- 


scrapers for servicing high 
Revolvator Bobbin 


ceilings. Dumper for use in 
textile mills. Shown 


Send for Bulletin 139 in dumping position. 


REVOLVATOR Co. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


396 88th ST.. NORTH BERGEN, N. J. Since 1904 


Not Merely 


Built but 


Gh 


Thousands of ACLC Sofety Hoist Hooks are “going into 
service” —carrying heavier loads with utmost safety—ot 
lower cost in time and equipment. The basic reason? 
ACLC Safety Hoist Hooks are not merely buili—but 
ENGINEERED—geared to — crying need for more 
efficiency. Note these features: 


* Patented construction provides true alignment of load 
and hoist; 

* Load is evenly distributed between safety shoulders 
and lip, giving extra load carrying capacity; 


* sofety 
shoulders and lip lock would still hold! 


* Scientifically designed to prevent snagging — on 
hatches, cornices, etc., a common fault in ordinary 
hooks; 


* Each size of ACLC Safety Hook replaces 4 sizes of ordi- 
nary hooks. Net result—— SAVINGS in EQUIPMENT 
INVENTORY. 

metal and aver- 
= of metal actual weight per 
ton load lift as against standard open hooks of ap- 
proximately 4 to 5 Ibs. of metal per ton load lift. 


*® Despite all these exclusive advantages, the ACLC Hoist 
Hook costs far less than ordinary hooks. 


Write for Descriptive Literature and Prices 


American CHAIN LADDER Company Inc. 


151 East 50th Street New York 22, N.Y. 


Ac 
AP Pron. we 
No. 2.559 55 9 
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“Leads as a money-saver in shipping 
department,” agree users of Marsh Stencil 
Machines, Brushes, Inks! W PB, railroads, 
truckers recommend stenciling. Easy to 
use, legible, permanent. Three sizes to 
meet Gov't Spec., 1”, 3/4", 1/2”. For 
sample stencil, shippers’ handbook and 
prices, pin this to business letterhead, 
with your name. 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
22 Marsh Building 
Belleville, Illinois, U.S. A. 


STENCIL MARKING 


HEBARD SHOP MULES 


Designed for dependability as the 
result of 25 years of experience! 
Sturdy as an Ox. Maneuverable as 
a Swan. Again and again, Hebard 
Shop Mules are the answer to ma- 
terials handling problems. 


* INTERNATIONAL * 
HARVESTER POWERED 


A3 Victory Model Mid- 
get Shop Mule pic- 
tured, darts in and 
around work places 
with amazing agility. 
Short 66” turning ra- 
dius. Width, 40” O.A. 
Height over steering 
wheel 54”. Descrip- 
‘tive Bulletins, informa- 
tion and 
PARTS AND 


SERVICE 
AVAILABLE FROM 


WITHSTAND 
TOUGHEST 
USAGE! 


A3 MIDGET 


(INDUSTRIAL DEALERS VICTORY MODEL 


EVERYWHERE 


W. F. HEBARD & CO. 


2433 S. STATE ST., CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


72—D and W, Mav, 1945 


TO RODENTS 


Wwizo RAT 
GLUE BOARDS. 
The new meth- 
od of exterm- 


100% Kill! 


wizoO RAT 
PASTE. Spread 
thinly on small 
squares of bread. 


wizo MICE 
DESTROYER. 
Specially pre- 


inating rats. Holds pared bait 
them firmly. Rats er seed. Attractive 
They die in the open flavor to every type 
Eliminates decompo- searching for water of mice. Kills in- 
sition. and air. stantly. 


Vary your methods on rats and mice—use all ‘3 
Write for particulars 


ELKAY PRODUCTS CO., 323 West 16th St., N. Y. 


RAT GLUE BOARDS 


REFRIGERATED BODIES (Truck & Trailer) 


Fruehauf Trailer Company .......................405 12 


Herman Body Company ...................00020000 2 
RIGGING FITTINGS 

Laughlin Company, Thomas .......... . 6 
SEALS (Car & Truck) 

Chicago Car Seal Company .................. oe Oe 
SKIDS 

Nutting Truck & Caster Company .............. . 74 

Thomas Truck & Caster Company ..... 

West Bend Equipment Corp. ........................ 70 
SNOW PLOWS 

Hebard & Company, W. F. .................. 
STENCIL MACHINES 

Marsh Stencil Machine Company ................... 72 
STRADDLE TRUCKS 

Hyster Company 27 


Latch for Safety Hooks 


The Thomas Laughlin Co. of Portland, Me., announces a newly 
designed latch for their safety hooks, which have been widely used 
for general hoisting and materials handling, plane and cargo lash- 
ing, suspending tools, etc. This improved latch gives 80% of the 
full throat opening, and its proper operation decreases the possi- 
bility of overloading and overcrowding. 

The wider throat opening results from the ingenious way the latch 
assembly, when open, straddles the neck of the hook. The load to 
be hoisted is easily slipped into the hook but cannot be removed un- 
til the operator's fingers release the latch, thus preventing risk of 
dropping loads and endangering bystanders. If the hook is over- 
crowded, the latch will not snap into place. If the hook spreads be- 
cause of excess loading, the latch pops up as a warning signal. 

Made of pressed steel in the smaller sizes and cast bronze in the 
larger, this improved latch is riveted at the neck of the hook to a 
cam which is an integral part of the hook forging. The latch is actu- 
ated by a stainless steel wire spring (corrosion-resistant and ideal 
for outdoor use), which coils around the hub of the cam on each 
side and extends down the inside of the latch. 


Don't assume you can't get equipment—inquire. 
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MATERIALS FOR OVERSEAS. 


Signal Corps ‘(Orange 
No. 107 


MASK-LAK 


*Can be used .on wood, metal, or fibre cases 
*Covers solidly with one stroke of the brush 


PACKAGING AND PROCE SSING 


CEMENTSPAR 


IDENTIFICATION | 
6 OBLITERATING WATERPROOF 
‘Owerseas 
PAINT ADHESIVE 
Blocks out thoroughly and completely all old Cements labels, attaching them firmly and per- 
Medical Corps Maroon martki Provides an ideal surface for re- manently. Protects markings with a transparent, 
No. 103 oo weatherproof, water and oil repellent protec- 
: Engineer Carpe Red stenciling. tive coating. 
poten “Dries to a ‘lnstreless meutral tan color *Waterproof, Weatherproof, Oil Proof and 


Brine Proof 
*Transparent as glass 


ermastet 
Ciena. 13 or one pass of the spray gun *Labels are dry to handle instantly 
Ordnance Yellow “Dries to handle and re-mark within 5 *Easy to use with brush or spray 
120 snimisies *Adheres equally well on wood, metal, or 
tie *Thins with VMP Naphtha paper shipping container surfaces 
Geay Tie, 638 *Awailable for immediate shipment in gal- *Available for immediate shipment in gal- 
og Light Blue lon and 5-gallon containers lon and 5-gallon containers 
USED BY: Medical Corps, Engineer Co Signal USED BY: Medical Corps, Engineer Corps, Ordnance, 
Chemical Warf; Serv- a vic AY e 
) ora WRITE OR WIRE FOR SAMPLES TODAY 
 PHELAN-FAUST PAINT MFG. co. 
, ST. LOUIS 11, MO. : 
Automatic Transporiation Co. ............ Second Cover 
Baker-Raulang Company ........ 
Clark Tructractor of 
Hebard & Company, W.F. ..... . 72 asic 
International Harvester Company 44 | 
Mercury Manufacturing Co. ....... 
Towmotor Corporation .................. aie . 29 | 
MAILERS, INDUSTRIAL 
Hebard & Company, W.F. .... . 72 
| Mercury Manufacturing Co. ......... « 70 | 
Nutting Truck & Caster Company .. 74 | 
Thomas Truck & Caster Company _. Tai |UNG TRUCKS 
j TRADE MARK REG 
A Tung lifts and moves truck 
po (Motor Truck) @ Jak-Tung platforms to store and carry 
Fruehauf Trailer Company loads 
Herman Body Company ............................ 2 @ One Jak-Tung ‘serves many platforms 
: % @ Jak-Tung is. simple, safe and easy to 
Highway Trailer Company ......................... 4 tower 


@ Speedy, flexible and efficient in operation 
@ Sizes, types and capacities for most uses 
@ With or without “Job-Suited” Superstruc- 
tures 
Put your plant on wheels—save men, save time. Use 
the Jak-Tung way to avoid rehandling of loads. One 
jae ts | serves many trucks. The No. 125 steel 
frame Jak-Tung truck is available in 8 platform sizes, 
with semi-steel or rubber wheels. Capacities 1760 
Ibs. to 3500 Ibs. Welded steel angle frame. Hardwood 
deck. Shown with No. 102R Jak-Tung. Molded-on 
rubber tired, Hyatt bearing wheels. Simple, safe, 
easy lift and easy swivel. One serves many trucks. 
Write for New Catalog No. 43 


Trailmobile Company ................. 


| LLEYS (Monorail) | 


Harnischfeger Corporation ..... 71 


CKS, ELEVATING PLATFORM (Powered) 


Automatic Transportation Co. Second Cover 
Baker-Raulang Company ............ 


Mercury Manufacturing Co. ..................00.00.. 70 RUBBER WHEELS 2300 MISSISSIPPI RIVER, KEOKUK, IOWA 


hen writing advertisers please mention D and W D and W, May, 1945—73 


q ... Third Cover > 
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CASTERS 


The Nutting Trucker Says: 


“I'll see that you get just the kind of trucks you need for 
your job—and you'll call it oe lucky day when you see 
how these easy roiling NUTT INGS get the work out.” 
Look in your classified phone directory for your local 
Nutting representative. If not listed, write to us for 
Bulletin 41-G. 


Fig. 138 
Dolly 


Fig. 419 Jack 
Fig. 421 Live Skid 
Provides low-cost storage for merchandise that must bi 


quickly moved at any time. Many advantages—com. #7 
pare before you buy. 


NUTTING TRUCK & CASTER CO. 


1165 DIVISION STREET, WEST, FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


heavy ood frame dolly for boxes, crates, 
pH Dou bie ‘bait race swivel casters with metal 
or rubber tired wheels. Nutting makes all types of 
wood or steel dollies with capacities up to 4000 Ibs. 


Western Pattern Truck with heavy 
axle, rugged hardwood frame and 
steam bent handles. Twe center straps. 


FLOOR TRUCK LEADERSHIP SINCE 1891 


ALL STEEL 
HAND TRUCKS 


Light—Durable 
Quiet Running 


| TRUCKS, LIFT (Hand) 


Revolvator Company 


TRUCKS, PLATFORM (Hand) 


Mercer-Robinson Company, Inc. ..... 
Nutting Truck & Caster Company 
Orangeville Manufacturing Co. 

Rapids-Standard Co., Inc. 
Thomas Truck & Caster Company 
West Bend Equipment Corp. ................. 


Furnished with either 
rubber or steel wheels. 


Write for prices and 
complete details. 


SCHMIDGALL MANUFACTURING CO, | | TRUCKS. PLATFORM (Powered) 
“Over 30 years dependable service” Automatic Transportation Co. ............ Second CoveliThe 7 
307 Cass Street Peoria 2, Ill. Baker-Raulang Company 


Immediate Delivery! TRUCKS, SPECIAL (Hand) 


Handees Company 14 
Nutting Truck & Caster Company ................... i 
Schmidgall Manufacturing Co. ......................] 


Handee Andy All Steel 


TRUCKS, STEVEDORE 


Handees Company 


Nutting Truck & Caster Company .................... 1 ‘la 
© 600 Ib. Capacity | Schmidgall Manufacturing Co. ..................... I 
NOW ! ~ Thomas Truck & Caster Company .................. 
store — rooms, on deliv- 10 West Bend Equipment Corp. ........................ 
ery routes, | between de nts. Full size, dys. Unrated 
= rms, cash wi 


unior’’ model, yet light fi 
tired wheel 


) bber 
of this quality that can 
is very unusual at these p’ 


WHEELS (Industrial Truck) 
ORDER THE Nutting Truck & Caster Compan 1 


Thomas Truck & Caster Company ................... 


order. Shipped 
F. B. 
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Weve to make 2=3! We've 

to 3S / got to lend Uncle Sam 
got in 2 chunks almost as 
much as we lent last year in 3. Which means that, in the 


approaching 7th War Loan, each of us is expected to buy 
«BIGGER share of extra bonds. 


he 27 million smart Americans on the Payroll Savings 
Plan are getting a headstart! Starting right now they are 
boosting their allotments for April, May and June—so that 
they can buy more bonds, and spread their buying over 


7 more pay checks. 


Our Marines went over-the-top at Iwo Jima in the greatest, 
and hardest, battle in the Corps’ history. Now it’s your turn! 
Your quota in the 7th is needed to help finish this war, side- 


“tack inflation, build prosperity. So, captains of industry, 


lant your flag on top — like the Marines at Iwo Jima! 


CAPTAINS or | 
INDUSTRY 
Plant your flag 
on top, too! 


This year we've got 


CAPTAINS of INDUSTRY—here’s your 


Check List 


for a successful plant drive: 


Get your copy of the “7th War Loan Com- 
pany Quotas” from your local War Finance 
Chairman. Study it! 

Determine your quota in E Bonds — the 
backbone of every War Loan. 

Arrange for plant-wide showings of “Mr. & 
Mrs. America’’—the new Treasury film. 
Distribute “How to Get There”—a new 
War Finance Division booklet explaining 
the benefits of War Bonds. 

Circulate envelopes for keeping bonds safe. 
Display 7th War Loan posters at strategic 
points. 

And—see that a bench-to-bench, office-to- 
office 7th War Loan canvass is made. 


* 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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ALABAMA—ARKANSAS 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 


@ STORAGE e@ CARTAGE 


Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. 


1880—Sixty-five Years of Service—i945 


HARRIS TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
8 South 13th St., Birmingham 1 
— FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES — 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
@ DISTRIBUTION 
Pool Cars Handled 
Agents for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 


PUBLIC WAREHOUSE SECTION 


MOBILE, ALA. | 


Merchants Transfer Company 


9 So. Commerce 


HEAVY HAULING—STORAGE 


Pool Cars and General Merchandise—Bonded 
Authorized Transfer Agents 
A.T.&N., G.M.&N., L.AN., M.&0. & 
Southern Railroads. Pan Atlantic S/S Corp. 


Mobile 3 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. [ 


nee: TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
1700-1702 2nd Ave. So., a 3 


Pool Car Service a Specialty—Motor Truck Service 
Centrally Located—Free Switching from All R.R.s. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. | 


— 


Alabama Transfer & Warehouse Co. 

P.O. Box 164, Montgomery 1 : 
BONDED — FIREPROOF — 
STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 
Mombers N.F.W.A. — A.W.A. — A.C.W. — 


WAREHO 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA [~ 


Fireproof Warehouse 
Pool Car Distribution 


WITTICHEN 


Transfer & Warehouse Co. 
831 North 19th St., Birmingham 2 


Household Goods and Merchandise 
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Pool Car Distribution 
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SERVING 
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POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
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COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
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Private Railroad Siding - - Quick Service. 


801-7 East Markham Street 
f Sprinklered - - Low Insurance - - 


LEGAL NEWS... 


By LEO T. PARKER 
Legal Editor 


Liability for Conversion 


Considerable discussion has arisen 
from time to time over the legal 
question: When the testimony proves 
a warehouseman is guilty of legal 
conversion of stored merchandise, how 
is the value of the merchandise de- 
termined? Modern courts hold that 
the warehouseman is liable for “re- 
placement” value of the merchandise, 
irrespective of OPA ceiling prices. 

For example, in Zemel v. Com- 
mercial Warehouses, 40 Atl. (2d) 642, 
N. J., it was shown that a warehouse- 
man converted certain stored mer- 
chandise. The higher court decided 
that he was liable for the retail value 
of the merchandise although the 
owner had purchased the merchandise 
at a wholesale price. 
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In this case the testimony proved 
that none of this particular merchan- 
dise was available at wholesale prices. 
The court said: 

“The OPA ceiling prices were not 
promulgated to protect one who converts 
unother’s property from making the 
owner whole in accordance with the es- 
tablished rule of recovery.” 


Freight Rates Upheld 


When fixing freight rates the Com- 
mission must consider the interests of 
the shipper, carriers and the public, 
and also the maintenance of reason- 
able and fair competition between 
competing carriers. 

For example, in Southwest v. Rail- 
road Commission, 184 S. W. (2d) 691, 
Texas, the higher court held that 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically ; 


whether a freight rate is an unjust or 
unreasonable discrimination must be 
decided by testimony presented in de- 
tail during the trial. Also, this court 
said that the Commission’s decision 
when based upon one or more justi- 
fiable grounds, although some grounds 
are not justifiable, is valid and effee- 
tive. 


Skidding Not Negligence 


Mere proof that a motor truck 
skidded will not result in the owner 
of the truck being liable, to persons 
injured by the truck. 

For example, in Eisenhower y. 
Hall’s Motor Transit Co., 40 Atl. (2d) 
458. Pa., the court said that the skid- 
ding of. a vehicle does not prove or 
establish negligence of the driver an 
that it is incumbent upon the injured 
person to prove that it resulted from 
negligence of the driver. 


Fair Labor Standards Suit 


In suits involving the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the courts favor em- 
ployers who have endeavored to con- 
ply with this wage law. 

For instance, in Walling v. Truck 
Lines, Ine., 57 Fed. Supp. 943, the 
Administrator of the Wage and Hout 
Division sued a trucking company t! 
enjoin violations of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The Administrator 
alleged that the company failed t0 
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UTTLE : CK, ARK. | Arkansas’ Largest Warehouse Los ANGELES 21, CAL | 
y Merchandise—Houaehold Storage 
+ ° METROPOLITAN WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
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Fireproof W. H. Tyler 1340-56 E. Sixth St. 
Low General Manager (Tel. Trinity 9861) 
Insurance 
—— Peel Car FACILITIES—270,000 sq. ft.: Fireproof, reinforced concrete 
— Saeco tee const.; Sprinkler sys.; A. D. T. alarm service. Ins. rate, 11.7. 
tor — Siding on A. T. & S. F. Ry.; capacity, 18 cars; free switching. 
0. Ample Motor Truck Platforms—Sheltered. 
* 
z= SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car distributors. Motor transport 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. service available. Space for lease: Storage; Offices; Cooler 
LITTLE ARKANSAS Raoms. 
Member american Ware Associati 
of Warehouses ASSOCIATIONS—Calif. W. A.: Los Angeles W. A. 


E Ki my 9 Overland Terminal Warehouse 


Served by 1807 East Olympic Blvd. 
VAN & STORAGE CO Los Angeles 21 
General Merchandise Storage 
Sprinklered—A.D.T. 
LO$ ANGELES, CAL. | U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse No. 11 
0. STORAGE Cool Room Ac dations 
ry TRANSPORTATION or Handle with Our Associates 
oe KS MINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 
CALIFORNIA WAREHOUSE 
1248 WHOLESALE ST. LOS ANGELES 21 433 W. Harrison St. 271 Madison Ave. 8886 Cutee Ave 
a. Merchandise Exclusively , Sprinklered—A.D.T. Or Nearest General Agency Union Pacific Railroad 
re 8 ANGELES, CAL | PROMPT REMITTANCES LOS ANGELES, CAL. | MEMBER OF A.W.A. 


‘a |) CROWN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. PACIFIC COAST TERMINAL 


ave 1340 E. SIXTH ST. ANGELES 21, CAL 
ff.ge- | We specialize in transferring household goods for company personnel. MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
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ANGELES, CAL. 
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rukf} DAVIES WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
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a * Certificated public utility + 
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| Star Truck Warehouse Co. 
ane COMPLETE FACILITIES EFFICIENT SERVICE 
= SPRINKLERED—A.D.T 
Storage Distribution Drayage 
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General Offices: 1990 Se. Vermont Ave. 340,000 Square Fest 117 Pieces Motor Equipment 
Frank A. Payne, Pres. New York Chicago San Franeisee 


Henry M. Burgesen, Vice Pres. 
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breakdown between straight time 
wages and total weekly overtime of 


many of its employes. 

After the suit was filed the com- 
pany audited its books and made resti- 
tution to its employes of amounts 
shown to be due on past unpaid over- 
time. Also, it had all employes sign 
an employment contract, as follows: 

“You are hereby notified that from and 
after , your basic rate of pay will 
be ————¢ per hour for the first 40 hours 
each week, and that for time over 40 
hours each week you will receive for 
each hour of work not less than one and 
one-half times such basic rate above 
mentioned, with a guarantee on our part 
that you will receive weekly for regular 
time and for such overtime as the neces- 
sities of the business may demand, a sum 
not less than $— \ 

“The weekly guaranteed amount is 
subject to adjustment for vacations, ab- 
sences and any _ other conditions not 
within the control of the company.” 


In view of this testimony, the 
higher court rendered a decision jn 
favor of the trucking company. 


Must Testify 


It is well known that no witness 
may be compelled to testify during 
any trial, where such testimony may 
incriminate him. However, this rule 
of law does not protect public officials 
in suits filed against them for recovery 
of financial losses to a state, county 
or city. 

For example, in Shumpert v. Lee 
County, 20 So. (2d) 82, Miss., suit 
was filed by a county against a cer- 
tain county official to collect for loss 


to the county resulting from the 
county officials permitting use of 
motor vehicles, owned by the county, 
to private citizens. 

The county official contended that 
he should not be compelled to testify 
because such disclosure would tend to 
his incrimination. The higher court 
refused to agree with this contention. 


Jury Makes Decision 


If testimony is conflicting the jury 
may take into consideration all of the 
testimony and render its verdict ac- 
cordingly. 

For example, in Isle v. Kaw Trans- 
port Co., 152 Pac. (2d) 827, reported 
Dec., 1944, a state inspector sued for 
injuries sustained when he was 
thrown from a motor truck. He 
alleged that the driver was negligent 
in permitting the truck to move back- 
ward while he was on the truck. 

In holding the corporation liable for 
$4,000 damages, the higher court said: 


“As a matter of fact, the real question 
submitted to the jury was whether the 
truck moved at all. The plaintiff testified 
that it did move; the driver thought it 
did not. The jury found that it did.” 


Employe Burned to Death 


All employes are entitled to recover 
damages or compensation for an in- 
jury sustained “while working” with- 
in the scope of the employment. 

In Souza, 55 N. E. (2d) 611, Mass., 
an employe lost his life in a fire while 


LOS ANGELES, CAL | 


B. F. JOHNSTON. Gen. Mor. 


W. E. TEAGUE, Pres. 


asleep in a rooming house where he 
was spending the night. : 

The question was whether the en.- 
ploye’s dependents were entitled t 
recover compensation under the State 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

The facts are as follows: The en- 
ploye was employed as a “service 
man,” in connection with the repair 
of motor vehicles. He was required to 
work whenever he was called upo 
and was expected to expend as much 
time as the work in hand required. 
The employer knew that while out on 
a job he may have to sleep in a hotel 
or rooming house. In view o¢ this 
testimony the higher court he!1 the 
employe’s dependents entitled ‘o re 
ceive payment of compensation. 


Safeguards Money 


Modern higher courts consistently 
hold that where a bailment is for the 
sole benefit of the bailor, the Lailee, 
as a warehouseman, is liable on'y for 
gross negligence or bad faith. Gros 
negligence in this connection means 
the absence of slight care. 

However, it is “grossly negligent” 
for a bailee to entrust in care of an 
insane person money or other vali 
able property. Moreover, no or‘er or 
statement signed by an insane person 
has any legal weight. However, ther 
ean be no liability if the bailee de. 
livers money or chattels to an insane 
person, if an order to do so is signed 
by a sane person. 

For example, in Maitlen v. Hazen, 
113 Pac. (2d) 1008, Wash., it was 
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UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
General offices, 737 Terminal St., Los Angeles 21 


Free and U. S. Customs bonded storage. The largest, most complete 
and efficient Warehouse aud Distribution Service in the Weat. 
Insurance te as low as 10.3 cents per $100 per year. 
| not cl truck service to all parts of the city and Los Angeles 


' LAWRENCE 


Warehouse & Distributing Co. 
STORAGE 


MERCHANDISE — HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTING — DRAYAGE 
Your Detail Handled as You Went i# 


20th & JAY STS., P.O. BX. 1194 SACRAMENTO 6 


LOS ANGELES, CAL | 


WESTLAND WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Established 1923 


4814 Loma Vista Ave. 
Tel. Lafayette 1101 


G. G. Franklin 

General Manager 

FACILITIES—352,355 sq. ft. Fireproof, rein. conc. Sprinkler 

Sys. Watchmen. Ins. I¢ per mo. Siding: L.A.Junc.Ry., 48 cars. 

Free switch.: A.T.&S.F., $.P., U.P. and P.E. Ample Motor Truck 
platforms. 


SPECIAL SERVICES—Pool cars. Daily mot. transp. to Se. 
Calif. points. Free pickup. 


ASSNS.—A.W.A., C.W.A., LA.W.A., M.T.A.S.C. 


OAKLAND, CAL. | 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
Warehousing —Distributing—Draying 
HOWARD TERMINAL 


95 Market Street, Oakland 4 
Warehouses Steamer Piers 
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WESTERN VAN & STORAGE CO., Inc, 


1808-22nd St. Sacramento, 6, Cal. 
Merchandise and Household Goods Warehouse 


Specializing in General Merchandise, Hops and Flour. 
Private Siding on S.P.R.R.—10-Car Capacity. Wistriba- 
tlon of Merchandise and Household Goods Pool Cars. 


“Where the West begins and 
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=> CIBRALTAR WAREHOUSES 
- 7 201 California St., San Francisco 11 


OPERATED IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
OVERLAND FREIGHT TRANSFER CO. 
AND 


TILDEN SALES BUILDING 


| INCORPORATED 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 


HASLETT WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
240 Battery Street, San Francisco 11 


Largest and most complete storage and trucking 
service on the Pacific Coast 
Operating in San Francisco, Oakland, 
Stockton and Sacramento 
S. M. HASLETT - President 


Member: American Warehousemen's Assn. 
American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 
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FRANCISCO, CAL. | 


}| MARKET STREET VAN & STORAGE 


JIM CUMMINS, Sec.- Treas. 
1875 Mission St., San Francisco 3 
Efficient and Prompt Service 
Operating 3 Warehouses; total space 90,000 sq. ft. Low 
Rates; Accessible to all Railroads; Sprinkler 
System, Vault Storage, Pool Cars Distributed. 


Tim GRIFFIN, Pres. 


Insurance 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Members NFWA, Agent Allied Van Lines, tne. 
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CALIFORNIA—COLORADO 


MEMBER: Allied Distribution, tne. 


SOUTH END WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Free Storage—Custom Bonded—internal Revenue Bonded 


King and Company 


Drayage Service 


Draymen 


Member: 


American Warehousemen’s Association 
Distribution Serviee, Inc. 


635 Third Street, San Francisco 7 


General Merehandise 
United States Customs and 
Internal Revenue Bonded Storage. 


Draying and Pool Car Distribution. 
Office Accommodations and Telephone Services. 


SAN FRANCISCO WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


STOCKTON, CAL. | 


PACIFIC STORAGE CO. 
517 N. Hunter St. 
Merohandise—Household Goods— 
Ship thru the PORT OF STOCKTON fer economical 


distribution 
Intercoastal Terminal Rates apply at Stockton. 


CHIAS. C. WAGNER, Pres. 


Stockton, Cal. 
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“Motor Truck Regulation and the Returned 


Veteran" is a notable article and worth read- 


DENVER, COLO. | 


1700—16 Street 


Warehousing with our organization means rapid ser- 
vice with utmost economy 
Sprinklered thruout, Free switching 
Pool and stop over cars stored or distributed 


KENNICOTT WAREHOUSES INC. 


Centrally located 


Denver 17, Colo. 


shown that a woman left an envelope 
containing $1,500, with a bailee. Later 
she gave a signed note to an insane 
person ordering the bailee to deliver 
the envelope to this insane person. 

After receiving the money the in- 
sane person deposited it in a bank, 
and immediately began to draw on the 
acount for his own use. 

The woman’s estate sued the bailee 
for $1,500, but the higher court held 
the bailee not liable. 


Mortgage Sale Void 


A sale of mortgaged property is 
void if the sale is not made in good 
faith. 

For example, in Davis Co. v. Stoltz, 
14N. W. (2d) 870, Wis., it was shown 
that a person purchased at public auc- 
tion mortgaged equipment for $1,000 
when in fact it was worth more than 
$4,000. The testimony proved that the 
mortgagee represented to the judge 
of the court, in getting the sale ap- 
proved, that $1,000 was all the prop- 
ty was worth. Later suit was filed 
t invalidate the sale. The higher 
court held the sale void. 

This same law is applicable to sale 
of property or merchandise at or- 
dinary auction sales, not under court 
jurisdiction, if undue advantage is 
taken of the owner of the goods or 
two persons conspire to obtain the 
merchandise for a price less than that 
arily obtainable from the highest 

er, 


Liability Limited 

A higher court has held that a 
bailee may legally limit payments for 
lost or damaged articles to ten times 
the service charge. 

For example, in Manhattan v. Gold- 
berg, 32 Atl. (2d) 172, D. C., a com- 
pany put into effect what it termed 
“maximum settlement conditions.” 
This was done by supplying its cus- 
tomers with two lists. On one of the 
customer’s lists was a_ notification 
stating that adjustments for lost or 
damaged articles would be limited to 
not more than ten (10) times less the 
service charged for any article. 

A customer of the company sued 
to recover full value of merchandise 
which the bailee lost. The higher court 
held the liability of the bailee limited 
to only $2, since the service charge 
was 20c. 


Impossible to Perform 


In Housing Authority of City of 
Bristol v. East Tennessee Light & 
Power Co., 31 S. E. (2d) 273, Va., 
it was shown that a gas company con- 
tracted to supply natural gas for 
heating. Later the natural gas supply 
became exhausted and the gas com- 
pany did not supply artificial gas to 
meet the contract demands. In holding 
the gas company not liable, the higher 
court said: 

“The real reason Utility (gas company) 
could not deliver the natural gas was 
that the quantity required had ceased to 
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exist. . . Besides, artificial gas is a 
different kind of gas from natural gas. 
It has different characteristics, and differ- 
ent means have to be provided for its 
distribution. . . . The contract related to 
natural gas... .” 


Res Ipsa Loquitur 


Generally speaking, a warehouse- 
man is not liable in damages for an 
injury caused by his truck driver if 
the injured person fails to prove that 
the accident resulted from negligence 
of the driver. However, circumstances 
may exist where the court will imply 
or infer that the driver was negligent. 
This is known as res ipsa loquitur. 
This legal term means that the facts 
of the occurrence of the accident war- 
rant the inference of negligence. Or- 
dinarily, however, this rule of law is 
not applicable. 

For example, in Jackson v. Apital 
Co., 38 Atl. (2d) 108, D. C., it was 
disclosed that a truck collided with a 
street car seriously injuring a pas- 
senger in the street car who sued 
both the transit company and the 
owner of the truck. 

The higher court held the transit 
company liable in heavy damages but 
refused to hold the truck owner 
liable, and said: 

“The driver of the truck was 
charged only with the duty of or- 
dinary care.” 
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Chemical Damages 
Automobiles 


Modern courts consistently hold 
that a distributor and retailer may be 
jointly or separately liable in damages 
for selling injurious merchandise. 

In Ahrens v. Moore, 178 S. W. 
(2d) 256, Ark., it was shown that a 
distributor purchased anti-freeze and 
stored it in his warehouse. He dis- 
tributed the product in the original 
sealed containers to various pur- 
chasers. 

In a remarkably short time after 
being put in the radiators, the anti- 
freeze disabled the cars. Witnesses 
testified as to various damages: The 
anti-freeze solidified rather than re- 
mained liquid; it corroded radiators, 
destroyed rubber hose connections, ate 
out the gaskets, got in the working 
parts of the cars, ruined the ignition; 
and otherwise damaged the cars. 

Numerous users filed suit against 
the distributor to recover damages. In 
holding the latter fully liable, the 
higher court said: 

“Where a dealer purchases and sells 
a new and experimental product not in 
general use, . such dealer cannot 
claim immunity from liability for dam- 
ages that follow such use.” 


Authority of Commission 


Modern higher courts always uphold 
the validity of freight rates estab- 
lished by a Public Service Commission, 
unless the testimony positively indi- 


cates that such rates are unreason- 
able and confiscatory. 

In North Carolina v. Atlantic, 29 
S. E. (2d) 912, N. C., it was shown 
that the Utilities Commission au- 
thorized carriers to increase their 
rates on specified merchandise, but 
limited the increase to 5 per cent. 
Thereafter application was made by 
the carriers for an increase of 10 per 
cent on the merchandise. After a full 
hearing, the Commission refused to 
allow the carriers to increase the 
rates. 

Notwithstanding this fact one car- 
rier filed with the Utilities Commis- 
sion tariffs containing new and 
higher rates on products. The higher 
court upheld the validity of the 5 per 
cent increase of rates established by 
the Commission. 


Trade-Mark Not 


Modern higher courts consistently 
hold that no person can appropriate, 
for a trade-mark or trade-name any 
part of the English language. 

In Union v. Hi Ho., Inc., 55 N. E. 


- (2d) 942, Mass., it was shown that a 


person sued a competitor contending 
that by reason of prior use he had ac- 
quired the exclusive right to the 
word “house.” 

The higher court refused to agree 
with this contention. 


Lease Relieves Tenant 


According to a modern higher court 


decision a company is relieved from 
liability for injuries to its customers, 
if it had a lease contract which con. 
tains a clause that the landlord would 
keep the building in a safe condition, 

In Ventromile v. Malden and Mel. 
rose Corp., 57 N. E. (2d) 209, Mass, 
a woman customer was injured when 
going into a company’s office to pay 
a bill. She sued the company for dam. 
ages, and proved that the floor was 
waxed, and dangerous. 

During the trial the company 
proved that the lease provided that 
the building owner would furnish the 
“light, heat and janitor service ” 

In view of this clause in the lease 
the higher court refused to ho'd the 
company liable, saying: 

“It could have been inferred that the 
defendant (landlord), and not the conm- 
es was in charge of waxing the 

oor.” 


Degree of Care 


All employers are liable in dan. 
ages for injuries caused by truck 
drivers who are either grossly negli- 
gent, or display wanton negligence. 

In Inter-City Trucking Co. y, 
Daniels, 178 S. W. (2d) 756, Tenn., the 
higher court held that “gross negli. 
gence” is such entire want of cre a; 
would raise a presumption of con 
scious indifference to consequences, 
and “wanton negligence” is a heedless 
and reckless disregard for another's 
rights with the consciousness that the 
acts or omission to act may result in 
injury to another. 
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We're tackling today’s transfer and 


storage prob- 
lems with renewed efficiency. Expanded ware- 
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DENVER, COLO. 


WEICKER 


%Mdse. & Hhg. Goods Storage 
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Moving, Packing, Forwarding 
We Operate the Weicker Transportation Co., a statewide, 
daily motor freiaht service under reaulation of the 
Public Utilities Com. Connection with Interstate Truck 
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THE WEICKER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


Complete 
Service 
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Agent, Allied Van Lines | 
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General Office and Warehouse 

200 SO. SANTA FE AVENUE 
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COLORADO—CONNECTICUT—DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


sRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
The Bridgeport Storage Warehouse Co. 


MEMBER 
General Offices 10 Whiting St. 
Bridgeport 1 Momber 
General Merchandise Storage and 
Distribution 


Total Storage Area 67,000 Sq. Ft. 
Goods, Pack- 
ing and Shippi 
N. Y., N. H. and H. RR. Siding 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. | 
CILCO TERMINAL COMPANY, Inc. 


535 SEAVIEW AVENUE, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
DEEP WATER TERMINAL and STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
INTERCOASTAL and FOREIGN STEAMSHIP PIERS 
STEVEDORE CONTRACTORS—GENERAL CARGO STORAGE 
DIRECT AT STEAMER PIER 
TRANSFER and DISTRIBUTION TO ALL CONN. & MASS. POINTS 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. E. G. Mooney, Pres. J. G. Hyland, b. Pres. 


ARTFORD DESPATC 
and WAREHOUSE 


Mass. 
WA—ACW—AVYL Agents 


ARTFORD DESPATC 
and WAREHOUSE CO., Inc. 


~ 410 CAPITOL AVENUE, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Warehouses... Pool Car Distribution . 
‘Private Siding 


. Meoney, Pres. 3. G 


chandise facilities 
Massachusetts doily. Mier a ot Bridgeport 


Members: NFWA—AWA—ACW—AYL Agents 


call 


| NEW HAVEN, CONN. [ 


HARTFORD, CONN. | 
NATIONWIDE MOVING 


DESPATCH & STORAGE CO. TRUCKING 


Business Bureau, Nationwide Group of Movers and 
Warehousemen. 


via. N 
Assn. Conn. Motor “Truck Assn, Harford Better POOL CARS 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
and DISTRIBUTION 


Merchandise, automobiles, fur- 
su- 


niture—23 buildings—ADT 
pervised watchman service— 
Low insurance rates—15 car 
siding—Central location—Daily 
service covering 
southern Mas- 


truck delivery 
Connecticut and 
sachusetts— 
Bonded with 
U.S. Customs. 


Established 


THE SMEDLEY CO. 12, conn. 


Members: AWA, NFWA, CWA, New Haven Chamber of 
Commerce, Hauling Agent Allied Van Lines, Ine. 


Wlember NATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'SS ASSN. 
Agent ALLIED VAN LINES, mc 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 


MEMBER 


PAUL A. DAHLGARD, Owner 


West Haven Trucking Company 
Storage Warehouses 
Offices, 435 Congress Ave., New Haven 11 


Meving and Storage at Household 
Goods Exclasively 
Member Wareh "a A 


TORRINGTON, CONN. | 


MEMBER 


Established 1860 


The E. J. Kelley Co. Storage Warehouses 


Main Office, Torrington, Conn.—Telephone 9243 
One of New England’s Largest Trans- 
portation Companies 
Household Goods Packed, Stored, 

Merchandise Storage and Distrib 
Pool Cars Distributed in All Parts of on 
Branch Offices in Bridgeport, Hartford, New Haven & 
Waterbury, Conn.; Springfeld & Worcester, Mass. 


Telephone ADams 5600 


FEDERAL STORAGE 
CoMPANY 


1701 FLORIDA AVENUE, WASHINGTON 9, D.C. 


(See Page Advertisement Directory Issue) 


WASHINGTON, D.C. | 


E. K. MORRIS, President 
Member—NFWA, AVL, CanWA. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


"Established 1902 


SILLENCE 


Warehouse Co.. Inc. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 


Fireproof Warehouses 
uwa’ cwe. Core 


M. E. KIELY, Pres. 


DAVIS STORAGE COMPANY 


335 East St., New Haven 2, Conn. 
Modern Fireproof Merchandise Warehouse 
Private seven-car Siding, adjacent to Steamship and 
R. R. Terminals. Pool and stop over cars distributed. 
Merchandise Storage. 
Motor Truck Service to all towns in Connecticut. 
Low Insurance Rate. Prompt, Efficient Service. 
Member of Connecticut Warehousemen’s Assoc. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 
NEW HAVEN TERMINAL, INC. 


30 Waterfront St., New Haven 9, Connecticut 
Truck, Rail and Deep Water Terminal Warehouse— 
45 car siding—open storage. 


Pier 500 ft. long —2 Berths — 28 ft. M.L.W. 
ADT Watchman and Fire Alarm Service 


WASHINGTON, D. ©. | 


THE JACOBS TRANSFER COMPANY, INC. 
Est. 1857 
61 Pierce Street, N. E. 
Washington 2, D. C. 
Phone: District 2412 
SERVICES in Washington and its Commercial Zone: 


1. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
On B. and O. R.R. Siding 
Fast—Economical—Dependable 


2. LOCAL CARTAGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. | Maurice Kressin, Mgr. 


Manhattan Storage & Transfer Co. 
639 New York Ave., N.W., Washington 1, D. C. 
Household Goods storage, packing, shipping. Pool Car Die- 

tribution Merchandise. 
Lift vans local delivery. 


Member: Ind. Movers & Warehousemen's Assoc. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—FLORIDA 


WASHINGTON, D.C. | 


always 


ROOM AT SMITH’S 
_ 20 WAREHOUSES 


“Smith’s looked ahead. They foresaw the storage needs 
of Washington’s War-time population. They added one 
warehouse after another and today Smith’s have twenty 
large storage warehouses.” 


DON'T MAKE A MOVE... 
WITHOUT SHIPPING TO — 


Exclusive Agen 
Aero Mayflower SMITH’S 


Transit Co. 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
1313 YOU ST. W.W. NO. 23483 


WASHINGTON, D. C. | 


Security Storage Gompanp 


OF WASHINGTON 
Captta les and Reserves over $1,200,000 
Security (steel) lift vans for overseas shipments. Door to door rates quoted. al) 
risk insurance desired 
Mombers, NFWA, AVL Canadian, British, Freach & Other Assns. 
1140 Fifteenth Street, Washington 5 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE 


Pool Car Distribution 


Direct Switching Connections Into Warehouse 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


TERMINAL REFRIGERATING & 


WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 
4th and D Streets, Southwest, Washington 4 


WASHINGTON, D. C. | a 


WASHINGTON, D. C. [ W. E. EDGAR, Mor. 


THE TERMINAL STORAGE COMPANY 
OF WASHINGTON 
First, K and L Streets, N. E., Washington 2 
Large buildings of modern construction, total floor area 204,000 square 


feet, of which 109,000 square feet is of fireproof construction. 
Storage of general merchandise. 


CONSIGN SHIPMENTS VIA B. & O. R. R. 
Heated rooms for protection against freezing. 


Member of American Warehousemen’s Association 


Authority of Utilities 
Commission 


In North Carolina Utilities Commis- 


. sion v. Norfolk Southern Ry Co., 32 


S. E. (2d) 346, N. C., the litigation 
involved validity of freight rates in 


North Carolina. 

The higher court held that the State 
Utilities Commission is a “court of 
general jurisdiction” only as to sub- 
jects embraced within the _ state 
statute defining the commission’s 
powers and duties. 


LEGAL 


Questions and Answers 


» » » The Legal Editor will answer legal questions on all subjects covered 
by D and W. Send him your problems, care of this magazine, There will 
be no charge to subscribers for this service. Publication of inquiries and 
Mr. Parker's replies give worthwhile information to industry generally 


Padlock Case 


Question: Our client had been in 
the storage and warehousing business 
for 15 years and rented a warehouse. 
This warehouseman had over 200 
accounts, who stored household goods 
and furniture, of whom about 120 
were persons in the military service. 

Our client was a tenant of the prop- 
erty in question under a month to 
month arrangement, and the landlord 
served notice terminating the tenancy 
at the expiration of 30 days. Nothing 
was done by the warehouseman and 
subsequently summary dispossess pro- 
ceedings were instituted, resulting in 
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an order of eviction. A few days after 
the order of eviction was obtained and 
before the warehouseman had any op- 
portunity to remove the furniture to 
another warehouse, the landlord placed 
a padlock on the door and has since 
maintained the same, making it im- 
possible to remove any of the goods 
and chattels. 

Can you refer us to any decisions 
dealing with situations of this kind, 
as to what rights, if any, the tenant 
has under such circumstances? A 
Lawyer. 

Answer: Your proposition, as pre- 
sented, involves unusual circum- 


stances that must be decided by 
present-day higher courts since only 
modern principles of law are involved. 
Of course, there are numerous higher 
court decisions on record to the effect 
that a warehouseman. cannot be re- 
lieved from his usual and lawful re- 
sponsibilities simply because an officer 
of the law interfered with his usual 
and lawful responsibilities to the own- 
ers of stored goods. 

Actually, it is my opinion that your 
client, the warehouseman, violated his 
customers’ rights when he failed to 
do anything after being served by 
the landlord with notification that the 
tenancy was being terminated. In 
other words, the warehouseman waited 
until the landlord lawfully “evicted” 
him from the premises. 

The question is: Why did not the 
warehouseman endeavor to protect the 
owners of the stored goods and make 
arrangements for another and suit- 
able place to store the goods after he 
obtained information that the rented 
warehouse was no longer available? 

Another important point of modern 
law involved in this case is whether 
the landlord has a legal right to evict 
a warehouseman who has 120 lots of 
household goods belonging to persons 
in the military service. As you know, 
any court may defer any suit involv- 
ing a person in military service, until 
such person returns to represent his 
own interests. Therefore, in this case 
it is advisable to present the facts to 
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the court and. perhaps the eviction 
suit may be legally postponed. See 


following higher court cases: Price, 
12 So. (2d) 59; Ellis, 174 S. W. (2d) 
568; Click, 172 S. W. (2d) 929; James, 
174 S. W. (2d) 276; Taff, 50 N. E. 
(2d) 208; Kavan, 13 So. (2d) 532; 
and White, 16 So. (2d) 89. 


Liquor Hijacking 

Question: We have accepted for 
storage and warehousing a rather 
large quantity of liquor. As you well 
know, this commodity is valuable and 
scarce. There have been some high- 
jackings of liquor. All of this causes 
us to wonder about our general lia- 
bility. We have told customers that 
we are responsible only for due care 
and diligence and that we will not be 
responsible in case of forceful entry. 
We are wondering whether we could 
make this stick in case of a loss, or 
theft. We will appreciate your giving 
us your advice on this at your earliest 
convenience. Sunflower Lines, Inc. 

Answer: I have records of many 
higher court decisions holding ware- 
housemen not liable for theft losses, 
where the testimony showed that they 
had used “ordinary care” to protect 
the stored goods. 

Obviously, the more valuable the 
stored merchandise the greater de- 
gree of care that must be used by the 
warehouseman to safeguard the mer- 
chandise. In other words, the courts 
consistently hold that warehousemen 


must use the same or identical degree 
of care to safeguard stored merchan- 
dise as they, being reasonably careful 
and “prudent persons, would use to 
protect their own property under the 
identical circumstances. - 

Other higher courts have held that 
warehousemen must use the same de- 
gree of care to safeguard merchandise 
as would be used by other reasonably 
careful, prudent, and _ experienced 
warehousemen, under the same or 
identical circumstances. 

Thus, it is apparent that if you 
have occasion to defend a suit filed 
by liquor owners for theft, you must 
be prepared to prove that you exer- 
cised the above mentioned and ex- 
plained degree of care, and you can 
avoid liability for the theft. 


Sales Tax 


Question: We are a resident corpo- 
ration of the State of Missouri oper- 
ating wholly in interstate commerce 
by motor vehicle, performing no 
intrastate work. 

The State of Missouri has a sales 
tax law of two per cent of sales made 
within the State. We purchase most 
of our rolling equipment within the 
State, and we have been assessed and 
pay this 2 per cent sales tax. 

We would like to inquire if, in your 
opinion, this 2 per cent sales tax is 
legal when applied to trucks, tires, 
and other equipment used solely in an 


WASHINGTON, D. C. | 


Established 1901 


UNITED STATES 
STORAGE COMPANY 


418 10th St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C. 
We Reciprocate Shipments 


(See advertisement in Directory issue, page 141) 
Member of N.F.W.A.—W.W.A. 


interstate transportation service. 
Necessarily, such tax is reflected in 
cost of operation against income and 
rates charged shippers and the general 
public in a transportation charge and 
service of interstate nature. United 
Van Lines, Inc. 

Answer: No State may tax purely 
interstate commerce business. How- 
ever, the fact that you transport 
merchandise in interstate commerce 
is not important in this instance since 
your place of business is in Missouri. 
Naturally you are subject, as a resi- 
dent, to Missouri taxation. 

On the other hand, assume that a 
sales corporation in another State 
sends a salesman to your corporation 
and you order tires or equipment 
from this salesman who sends the 
orders to his employer in another 
State from which such tires or equip- 
ment is shipped to your corporation. 
This is interstate commerce business 
and the State of Missouri cannot com- 
pel you to pay the Sales Tax. 

Also, if you mail a contract or order 
to a seller outside your State, you 
need not pay the Missouri Sales Tax 
on the merchandise shipped to you 
from outside the State. In other 
words, the Missouri Sales Tax law is 
applicable if you purchase equipment 
from a seller in Missouri, but it is not 
applicable to contracts of sale for 
merchandise shipped to you in inter- 
state commerce transactions. 


MIAMI, FLA. | 


INTERNATIONAL BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. B 


FEC RR SIDING—2 CARS 
219-251 S.W. First Court (36) 


U. 8, CUSTOMS BONDED ie 
Specializing in Imported & Export Storage 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts ne? 

MERCHANDISE STORAGE = | 


Tel. Miami 2-1208 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. [— 


SSTABLISHED (90! 


THE SOUTH'S LARGEST FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR HOUSEHOLD GOODS & OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


TAMPA, FLA. | 


“Your Tampe Breneh Heuse” 


DELCHER BROS. STORAGE CO. 


262 Riverside Ave., Jacksonville 1 Phone 5-0140 


Local & Long Distance Moving 
Rug Cleaning Cold Storage For Furs 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. | FLORIDA'S LARGEST WAREHOUSE 


Union Terminal Warehouse Company 


700 East Union Street, Sta. G 


Merchandise Storage—Custom Bonded—Peel Car Distribution 
Reconsigning—Trucking Serviee—Trackage 52 Cars 
Reinforced Conerete—Sprinkier System—A.D.T. 
insurance Rate 12 Cents 
Rental 
Members A.W.A.—A-C-0f-W.—J.W.A. 


TAMPA, FLA. 


WAREHOUSES 


MERCHANDISE—HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Member American Warehousemen’s Asen. 


Merchandise Storage 

Pool Car Distribation 
Commercial Cartage 

Water and Rail connections 
Low Insurance Rate 
Household Gooda Storage 
Moving—Packingzg—Shipping 
Agents Allied Van Lines 
National Movers 


AWA—NFWA—AWI 


LEE 
TERMINAL 


P. O. Box 2309 
TAMPA 1 


Member: 


MIAMI, FLA. [132 11th St. 
STORAGE AND POOL CAR 


DISTRIBUTION 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
CAR LOADING PLANE LOADING 


PRIVATE SIDINGS PACKING 


TAMPA, FLA. | 
TAMPA COLD STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


COR. MARION & CASS STS., TAMPA 1 
Loans on Stored Commodities. Sales Representation. Privately Bonded. 
Pool Cars Handled. 


Located in heart of Tampa, General merchandise—Cooler and sharp 
freezer cold storage. Efficient distribution over entire state. Field 


Warehou: 
eet 380,000 Sq. Ft. of Space 
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FLORIDA—GEORGIA—HAWAII—ILLINOIS 


TAMPA, FLA. | WILLIAM J. EVE, Manager 


WAREHOUSE, INC. 


BONDED 
CARLOAD AND COMMERCIAL STORAGE 
POOLED CAR DISTRIBUTION 


107 No. 11th Street, Tampa 1, Fla. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
AMERICAN BONDED WAREHOUSE 


Affiliated with 
SOUTHEASTERN BONDED WAREHOUSES 
“Better Warehouse Service” 


651-653 Humphries St.. S. W.—Sou. R. R. 


Merchandise Warehousing Pool Car D 
Sprinklered A.D.T. Burglar Protection 


Istribution 
A.W.A, 


Savannah's only bended warehouse 
BAVANNAH & TRANSFER 
Custom House Brokers—Custom Bonded 


Regular steamship service from prineipal 
. Western & Gulf ports--track econ- 


. B. Young, Pre 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 


WHEN SHIPPING GOODS TO 


HONOLULU 


Consign to us and the same will be given our best attention. 
Modern Concrete Warehouses. Collections promptly remitted. 
Correspondence Solicited 
CITY TRANSFER COMPANY 
Cable Address: LOVERINO, HONOLULU 


ATLANTA, GA. 


L Wareh 


Private Railread 


“Atlenta’s Largest” 


MONROE BONDED WAREHOUSES 


175 SPRING 8T.. ATLANTA 3 
Invested Capital $325,000 
Inewrance Rate in Atlanta 


MERCHANDISE-COLD STORAGE-TRUCKING 


CHICAGO, ILL | 


War 


A.D.T. Service 


ACE WAREHOUSE CO. 


The Warehouse with Personal Contact 
Medern Buildings 


417 W. Ohio Street 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


Lew Insurance 


SAVANNAH, GA. ga 


Savanna 


Prinetpal Office 
1 Victory Drive 
Savannah 


BENTON RAPID EXPRESS 


The Fastest ete ped Service Between Atlanta and 
and Intermediate Points 
STOMS BONDED AND INSURED 
Ask us te quote on all kinds of shipments received from 
and delivered to Steamship Lines—Serving the 
Port of Savannah 
Atlanta Office 
Houston N. E. 


CHICAGO, ILL | 


NEW YORK 


Nows Group 


Represented Cy 
ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
Il WEST 42ND ST, PENN. 6-0968 


CHICAGO 


1525 NEWBERRY AVE.,MON.S53! 


Motor Truck Regulation and the Returned Veteran 


mission has no intention of attempt- 
ing to destroy “free enterprise,” but 
is acting only as the law prescribes. 
The applicant for a common carrier 
certificate must prove “public con- 
venience and necessity,” as well as 
showing to be “fit, willing and able,” 
etc. 


Regulation Not New 


While one may deplore the fact 
that regulation of interstate highway 
common and contract carriers is in 
force, nevertheless, the set-up of pres- 
ent-day industry, etc., in this country 
generated the need for regulation 
especially as applied to transporta- 
tion agencies. The idea of regulation 
of carriers of goods is not a new one. 
For example, Adam Smith in 1776, in 
his book “Wealth of Nations,” argued 
that vehicles using the public high- 
ways for the transporting of passen- 
gers and property for hire should pay 
a toll, and be subject to rules, not 
applicable to private users. 

It is true that regulation does de- 
prive some individuals of the privi- 
lege of operating as interstate high- 
way carriers for hire, but the body 
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(Continued from page 16) 


politic ought to exercise its right to 
“hold in leash” where unrestrained 
war to the knife will harm the public 
interest. It is this actuality that the 
returned veteran (along with all of 
us) must appreciate in connection 
with any project he may have regard- 
ing interstate trucking for hire. 

The returned veteran, as well as 
other citizens, who may have designs 
related to trucking, must realize that 
regulation of interstate highway com- 
mon and contract carriers is not a 
matter of trying to abolish “free en- 
terprise.” It is a precaution which 
had to be taken to insure reasonable 
competition in place of destructive 
rivalry. 


Not Only in Transportation 


It is not only in the field of trans- 
portation that regulation has had to 
be applied. As just one illustration 
take radio broadcasting. 

Some years ago, 1927 or there- 
about, the federal government cast off 
all restraints in connection with radio 
broadcasting. Any person, firm, etc., 
who wished to do so could establish a 
station without let or hindrance. The 


ensuing uproar was like that of a 
Donnybrook Fair. Confusion worse 
confounded soon reigned supreme. 
Not many months passed before the 
very people who had rejoiced at the 
lack of government controls were 
running ’round in circles demanding 
that federal regulation be brought to 
bear. It is not difficult to imagine 
what would have happened to radio 
broadcasting if unrestrained compe- 
tition had been permitted to continue. 
Today, radio broadcasting is ex- 
panding despite the certainty that an 
individual cannot enter that business 
“ as an owner and operator of a station 
without federal license. Would any- 
one contend that free enterprise is 
being stifled, and the community at 
large injured, now that the establish- 
ment of a radio broadcasting station 
is subject to authorization by the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion? By the same token, it would not 
strengthen free enterprise if airway 
carriers operated airplanes without 
permission of the federal government. 
Certain phases of effort and ven- 
ture are of the sort that eventually 
run wild and become destructive if 
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Modern Buildings 

Choice Locations 

Responsible Management 

Low Insurance Rates 

Spacious Switch Tracks 

Ample Truck Loading Doors 
Streamlined Handling Equipment 
Local and Long Distance Trucking 
Trap Cars Consolidated 

Pool Cars Distributed 
Fumigation Facilities 

Cool Rooms 

Storage in Transit 

Space Rentals for Private Storage 
Office Space—Display Rooms 


Chicago 7—433 W. Harrison St. 


WAREHOUSES IN 


EFFICIENT and 


METROPOLITAN SECTION 
AND ADJACENT 
TERRITORY 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, 


New York 16, Office—271 Madison Ave. 


Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 21 
Member of the Federal Emergency Warehouse Association of Chicago and Kansas City and Interlake Terminals, Inc. 


ILLINOIS 


“EQUIPPED TO RENDER A 
COMPLETE SERVICE" 


Including all Branch House 


Functions 
CHICAGO TO INSURE Receiving Storing 
Marking 
Reconditioning Shipping 
ECONOMICAL C.0.D. Sight Drafts 
Invoicing Collections 
COVERAGE OF THE ENTIRE Inventories Stock Control 


“ELIMINATE PROBLEMS OF OPERA- 
TION AND MAINTENANCE * * CON- 
SIGN STOCKS TO US * * CONCEN- 
TRATE ON SALES AND EXPANSION 
* * LET US DO THE REST." 


Inc. 


Kansas City 7—1104 Union Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL. Telephone Harrison 1496 


Call W. J. Marshall for Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Information on 73 Member Warehouses. 


CHAIN 


OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 


53 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICAGO 4 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 
CHICAGO’S LOOP WAREHOUSE 


C & A TERMINAL CO. 


358 W. HARRISON ST., CHICAGO 7 
Tanne! all railroads for L.C.L. shipments. Next deer Pareel 
Pest Bldg. for esonemical and speedy handling ef Parcel Post shipments. 


CHICAGO, ILL. | THE TRADITIONAL INSIGNIA 


ANCHOR 


STORAGE CO. 
219-229 E. NORTH WATER ST. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


Warehouses located one block 
east of Michigan Ave. Bridge. 
Walking distance from loop 
—Ten car swith C&NW 
Ry. Tunnel service—Private 
dock—Splendid buildings— 
Low insurance rates. 


OF 


SAFETY 


AND 


Represented by 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 


tHicAGo, ILL 
|! ANDERSON BROS. 


ESTABLISHED 
1894 STORAGE 

3141 N. SHEFFIELD AVE., CHICAGO 14 

CHICAGO PHONE—WELLINGTON 0014 


EVANSTON & NORTH SHORE — a 4002 
3 arehouse Locations 
PACKING, CRATING, SHIPPING To ALL POINTS— 
TO ALL WEST COAST POINTS WEEKLY 
Office Removals A Specialty 


CHICAGO, ILL [ 


CURRIER-LEE WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


427-473 W. ERIE ST., CHICAGO 10 


Complete Facilities for Merchandise 
Storage and Distribution 


CHICAGO, ILL [— 


FERNSTROM 
CARTAGE AND 


VAN COMPANY 


3547 W. MONTROSE AVE., PHONE IRVING 6074 
CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


Fireproof Warehouse and Fleet of Padded Vans for Local 
and Long Distance Moving. 


CHICAGO, ILL | 


Grocers Terminal Warehouses 
General Offices: 342 North Loomis. Street, op 7 


Free 


andise 
& P BR's. a Fleet of Trucks for 
City Deliveries. Specialize in distributing and warehousing 
of Nationally Advertised Grocery and Drug Products. 

New Representative 

GEO. W. PERKINS—82 BEAVER ST., New York 5—TEL. WHITEHALL 42287 
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allowed to continue to function un- 
controlled. It so happens that radio 
broadcasting stations, airway car- 


of investment. 


is for sale at a price within his range 


good will is included. When appro. 
priate, and in every case in the ser. 
vice industries, it shall contain pro. 


riers, railroads, and highway carri- 


ers, are in that category. 


Buying In 


It is this “peculiar nature of the 
thing” which made necessary the en- 


actment of measures to regulate high- 
way carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce for hire. The returned vet- 
eran has the same opportunity as all 
others of embarking in interstate 


trucking if he can prove that his pro- .- 


posed services are essential. If he 
cannot sustain his proposal he still 
has the option of purchasing a truck- 
ing outfit which does have operating 
rights, assuming he finds one which 


One might suggest that the Inter- 
state Commerce Act be amended to 
the extent that a returned veteran be 
chartered to undertake interstate 
trucking for hire without any limita- 
tion. Such a scheme would not only 
be discriminatory, but it would break 
down the safeguards which have been 
erected for the protection of all. In 
the end, it would defeat the exact 
purpose for which it was intended. 

Insofar as regulation of interstate 
highway carriers for hire is con- 
cerned, the returned veteran would be 
wise to accept conditions as they are 
because, in this instance, free enter- 
prise is not at stake.’ 


Veterans Loans 


(Continued from page 17) 


regulations cover loans for inventory, 
stock, or working capital. 


Purchasing a Business 


In the purchase of an existing busi- 
ness, the contracts or circumstances 
must assure that the veteran, as sole 
owner or partner, shall have an active 


part in its management and direction. 
The business acquired may be oper- 
ated as an individual proprietorship 
or as a partnership. The ultimate 
maturity of loans of this type may 
not exceed five years. 

In the purchase of an existing busi- 
ness, the bill of sale must provide that 


visions, lawful in the jurisdiction, for. 
bidding or restricting the vendor's 
right to engage in a similar business 
within such period of time and such 
area as the seller and purchaser 
agree. 

While loans solely for the acquisi- 
tion of inventory or working capital 
are not provided for in the purchase 
of an existing business, a guaranty 
would cover a loan for all assets, in- 
cluding inventory and working cap- 
ital. However, loans for the acquisi- 
tion of additional inventory or for 
other working capital are not eligible 
for guaranty. 


Buying Equipment 

Loans for the purchase of new or 
used equipment, machinery, or tools 
may not have an ultimate maturity in 
excess of three years if the loan is for 
the entire purchase price. A loan for 
the initial payment on such articles 
may not exceed one-third of the pur- 
chase price and, subject to the same 
limitation, may not exceed $1,000. The 
maturity of such loans may not be 
in excess of one year if the amount is 
$500 or less, or two years if over $500. 

It should be noted that limitations 
on amounts of such loans are appli- 
cable only where a partial payment 
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1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 
© Modern Buildings. 


® Low contents insurance. 


Vacuum fumigation of 
food stuffs, tobacco, etc. 


® Cooling Rooms 


NEW YORK 
1) WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0968 


Member A. W. A. 


Griswold-Walker-Bateman Co. 


® Direct track connections 
with C&NW, B&O, Soo 


© Reshipping, deliv Line, PM. and 
es 


© Write for your copy of 
“The Way to Distribu- 
tion.” 


ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. MON.5531 


CHICAGO 8 
FACILITIES TO 


SERVICE— 


WE HAVE EXCELLENT 
RENDER SPECIALIZED 


CHICAGO 


Member: N.F.W.A. 
Lines 


CHICAGO, ILL | 
Allied Van 


Serving Chicago & Suburbs For 
Over 40 Years 


Consign Your Shipments To 
JOYCE BROS. STGE & VAN CO. 


Main Office 6428 N. Clark S¢. 
Chicago 26 
Rogers Park 6033 


print paper. 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 


50 Years of Reliable Service 


Let LASHAM Serve You 
in the Chicago Area. . 


A State bonded public warehouse, with 25 years of satisfactory 
service. Supervised by men of long experience. 

Modern sprinkler system, A.D.T. fire and burglary alarm. 24+ 
hour watchman service. 


All types of merchandise stored and distributed. Specializing in 


Served direct by 4 railroads; Ill. Cent., Mich. Cent., C&NW 
and CB&Q, with free switch service from all other RR. and boat 
lines entering Chicago. 


Centrally located. Extremely low insurance rate. Write today 


wasex Lincoln Storage and Moving Co., Inc. 
4251-59 Drexel Blvd. Chicago 15, 
Government Bonded Warehouse 
Storage—Packing—Shipping 
Local and Long Distance Moving 


for full particulars. 


EDWARD LASHAM CO. 


1545 SO. STATE ST. Phone Victory 8100 CHICAGO 5, ILL 
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CHICAGO, ILL 


MIDLAND 


A complete warehouse organization 


fully equipped to handle merchan- 
dise rapidly and economically 
with convenient locations for local trade and ex- 
cellent transportation facilities for national dis- 
tribution. icago Junction In and Outbound 
Union Freight Station—direct connections with 


a railroads. Receiving Stations for Rail- 
roads, Express and Truck Lines on premises. 


Inquiries Invited on Storage, Office and Rental 
Requirements 


MIDLAND WAREHOUSES, INC. 


1500 South Western Avenue, 
Chicago 8, Ill. 


ILLINOIS 


NORTH PIER TERMINAL 
Largest warehouse in the Great Central Market territory. 


Especially adapted for combination of office and warchouse or fac- 
tery. @ Splendid shipping facilities including all phases ef trans 
portation. @ Rail, water, tunnel, truck. @ Track capacity 150 cars. 
2500 feet of dockage for boat unloading. @ Direct free tunnel con- 
nection all railroads. @ Universal station in building for out ef 
tewn truck shipments. @ Low insurance rates. @ Heavy floer lead. 
@ Our general storage division operating in separate buildings with 
same facilities. @ Storage in-transit, pool car distribution. 


Offices are available in new section at 444 Lake 
Shore Drive @ Ample free parking ©@® Good 
transportation ©@ Close to Loop. 
North Pier Terminal Co. 


509 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11—SUP. 5606 


~ 
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is made on the purchase price. They 
do not apply where a loan covers the 
full purchase price. Equipment, ma- 
chinery, and tools include all such ar- 
ticles commonly so described and 
which are required for use, other than 
resale, in pursuing a gainful occupa- 
tion. 


Supplies and Realty 


A loan for the purchase of supplies 
may be made if the amount does not 
exceed $1,000 and the maturity is not 
over one year. Supplies are defined as 
articles normally used, necessary, and 
expended in the operation of a busi- 
ness, including those required by the 
service industries, both personal and 
industrial. 

Loans for the purchase of business 
realty must be amortized, principal 
and interest, within not more than 20 
years. A business realty loan is one 
for the purchase of land or buildings, 
or both, to be used by a veteran in 
pursuing a gainful occupation. 

Applicable to all loans is a provision 
in the regulations that the amount of 
the guaranty shall increase pro rata 
with any decrease in the amount of 
the unpaid principal of the loan. Thus, 
if a loan for $4,000 is made, $2,000 of 
which is guaranteed, and $1,000 is 
repaid, the guaranty applies to half 
of the unpaid balance of $3,000. 


Security Required 


In general, but with some excep- 
tions, loans must be secured by first 
liens. The regulations recognize that 
a certain amount of latitude is de- 
sirable. For example, loans for the 
purchase of supplies, defined as ex- 
pendable, may be unsecured if secur- 
ity is not practicable or customary. 

As a preliminary step, eligibility of 
the veteran for a loan is determined 
by the Regional Office of the Veterans 
Administration having jurisdiction of 
the territory where he resides. There- 
after, the prospective lender, before 
forwarding the loan application, must 
procure a credit report on the bor- 
rower and an appraisal of the prop- 
erty, if required, by a designated 
appraiser. It is expected that the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. and the 
Smaller War Plants Corp. will act as 
processing agents for recommending 
to the Administrator approval or dis- 
approval of applications. 


Army Survey 


While it is still too early to predict 
the ‘effect of readjustment benefits 
upon establishment of new businesses 
or reopening of those closed during 
the war, some indication of plans of 
servicemen was given in a _ recent 
Army survey. (See Domestic Com- 
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merce for Jan., 1945.) Seven per cent- 
of those polled, during the summer of 
1944, had definite plans to go into 
business. An additional four per cent 
had relatively less definite plans to 
operate their own businesses. Much 
will depend, however, upon general 
economic conditions. 

Encouragement given veterans who 
apply for aid under the GI Law will 
undoubtedly have a strong bearing on 
the number who actually engage in 
business. In this connection, the fol- 
lowing statement of policy of the Vet- 
erans Administration is significant: 

“It was the clear intent of Congress 
that all eligible veterans should have 
available to them the full benefits of 
Title III (Loans for the Purchase or 
Construction of Homes, Farms, and 
Business Property). It is the duty 
and the desire of the Administrator 
of Veterans Affairs to give effect to 
this intent in such manner that, while 
following the provisions of the Act, 
a minimum of delay or difficulty will 
be encountered by any applicant. The 
Administrator feels justified in de- 
pending upon the support and whole- 
hearted cooperation of all who are in 
any manner connected with home, 
farm or business financing to the end 
that this task, which should be under- 
taken as a privilege, will be so per- 
formed as to gratify all concerned.” 
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Industrial Prospects in the Postwar South 


refineries and cracking plants are be- 
ing built. Moreover, the big oil com- 
panies now are engaged in an intense 
search for more petroleum. Since 
there is some reason to believe that 
oil may be present on the South’s 
Atlantic Coastal Plain the oil com- 
panies are leasing or negotiating 
leases with a number of the coastal 
states. For instance, in North Caro- 
lina Standard Oil of New Jersey and 
Shell Oil Co., together have leased 
almost the entire coast of the old 
North State for the purpose of oil 
exploration and possible drilling. 


Minerals—To show how rich the 
South is in minerals, the following 
is a partial list of the minerals in 
which the South produces all or near- 
ly all of the nation’s supply: sulphur, 
nearly 100 per cent; bituminous coal, 
49 per cent; natural gas, 71 per cent; 
Fuller’s earth, over 90 per cent; phos- 
phate rock, nearly 100 per cent; kao- 
lin, nearly 90 per cent; ball clay, over 
95 per cent; carbon black from natu- 
ral gas (with the exception of one 
plant outside the South) 100 per cent; 
and mica, 70 per cent. And there are 


(Continued from page 20) 


many other minerals found in quan- 
tity in the Southern states. 

Wood Products—Southern forests, 
too, provide another natural resource 
of great abundance. This is of un- 
usual importance because the South’s 
first newsprint papermill was built 
in 1939 at Lufkin, Texas, and the 
same year saw the erection of the 
first mill for rayon and other dis- 
solving pulps made commercially by 
the sulphite process from the South- 
ern pine. Both are but an opening 
wedge in a vast new field of industry. 

(Furniture and finished lumber 
products valued at $355,404,631 were 
produced by Southern factories in 
1939, and production is on the up- 
grade.) 

The development of a new chemical 
called “Arboneeld” by E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. of Wilmington, 
Del., has great potentalities for the 
postwar Southern, lumber industry. 
The process, according to L. F. Liv- 
ingston, manager of du Pont’s Exten- 
sion Division, makes soft woods hard, 
hard woods harder, minimizes their 
tendency to swell, shrink, or warp, 
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New York City: 1775 Broadway 


NATIONAL VAN LINES INC. 
2491 IRVING PARK RD. CHICAGO 18 


agents and warehouse facilities in 

all cities, 1.C.C MC ! 

We specialize in pool car shipments of H.H. goods eoast to 

ears—No crating neeessary—Low rates. Consign 
wareh reship. 


Our tariff is very low. Wire or write us when trans- 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 124 Nerth Center St. 
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Prompt Deliveries 


For Personalized Warehousing 


PRODUCERS WAREHOUSE CO. 
344 No. Canal St. (6) C. & N. W. Ry. 


THOMSON TERMINALS INC. 
346 W. Kinzie St. (6) C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. 
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RAILWAY TERMINAL g 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


444 WEST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


and improves their durability and 
strength. 

“Arboneeld,” Livingston says, opens 
the door to the manufacture of en- 
tirely new wood products. Further- 
more, he‘ says use of the chemical will 
mean greater beauty and longer wear 
in the production of old-line wood 
products. 

Although in the midst of war, 
Southern lumber officials are not let- 
ting any grass grow under their feet 
in preparing for the peace. They are 
among the most active in laying pians 
for the postwar world. An example 
may be found in North Caro:ina. 
Already, the officials of North Caro- 
lina’s forest industries have before 
them a full-fledged program of ex- 
pansion and better utilization of the 
State’s forests, a program that sets 
a time-limit of 15 years in which to 
achieve the goal. The program was 
drawn up by Dr. Egon Glesinger, 
European wood expert, who was em- 
ployed by the forests’ officials (with 


the approval and active backing of 
State officials). 
Dr. Glesinger drew up his program 


Merchandise Warehouses close to 
the Loop. Direct railroad connec- 
tions. U.S. Customs Bonded and 
free storage. Low insurance rates. 
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FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
Household Goods Storage Warehouse 
REMER STORAGE & VAN CO. 


5822-5824 N. WESTERN AVE. 
CHICAGO 45, ILL. 


Commercial Hauling & Moving in 
Chicago & Suburbs for 37 Years 


Customs Bonded 
Unlimited Fioor 
Load Units for 
Lease 


TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE Economical Way" 


Division of Beatrice Creamery Co. 
519 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 7, Ill. 


Year-round candy storage, pool car distribution, negotiable ware- 
house receipts. Storage in transit. 
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One-half million sq. ft. 
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Psi Do you have unusual warehouse problems 
will —special needs? The Seng organization 
wear has developed and expanded its facilities 
wood to service many unusual requirements. 
Satisfaction—whatever the problem may 
war, be—accounts for our long list of custom- 
 let- ers, many leaders in their field. 
feet Let a Seng warehouse specialist analyze 
oe your particular needs and offer recom- 
— mendations. No obligation will be in- 
aple curred. Write or calla Seng representative 
ina. today. 
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WATERWAY WAREHOUSE 
RAIL and WATER 


310 W. POLK ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ¢« TELEPHONE WABASH 6850 


ILLINOIS 


Private Offices Available 
Just One of 10 Services 


1 A million-dollar plant fully equipped. 
2 “To-the-penny” accuracy in accounting. 
3 750,000 square feet of storage space. 


4 Your choice of rail, water or truck service 
in and out. 


5 Under-cover rail siding, 25-car capacity. 


6 Loop-location—only a block from Chi- 
cago’s Main Post Office. 


7 A fleet of 78 motor vehicies providing 
daily delivery service in Chicago and 
nearby suburbs. 


8 Modern Sales and Display Offices. 


9 Pubiic, State, and U. S. Customs Bonded 
Stores. 


10 Prompt and efficient service, including 
many extra courtesies. 


MICAGO, ILL. CHICAGO, ILL | 


y Merchandise Storage and Distributors SYKES SERVICE _ 
Fully sprinklered warehouse building for mere - 
| WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. Centrally the loop. 


U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse 


) Estd. 1886 Complete warehouse service with personal super- 
MAIN OFFICE—225 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11 
U. 5. Bonded Warehouse 929 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Ill. 
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A.D.T.. Service JOLIET, ILL | eee 
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F Our ample Ananolal enable you to negotiate Joliet Company 
© Prompt Delivery hol ge MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Best distributing point in Middle West 

WY AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION — 


HICAGO, ILL. JOLIET, ILL. | 


“ A half million feet of modern warehouse space where 
you have every advantage for receiving, shipping and 
reshipping. Track space accommodates 360 railroad 


| | WILL COUNTY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
One of Chicago’s Finest 

~ ae 000 Sq. Ft. located on 

and PRR Roads. Private siding ond free euliching. 


General Merchandise storage. 


Automatically Throughout 


of modern warehouse s 


freight cars. 70 ft. covered driveways practically sur- Member of A 
,- round the clean, light and airy warehouse. PEORIA, ILL 
Located on the edge of Chicago’s famous Loop and ——— OUR DEPENDABILITY YOUR ASSURANCES 


only one block from the mammoth new Post Office, 


activity. Write for complete information. 


Peoria is the logical Center of Distribution for Illinois. We will 
, 323 West Polk Street Chicago 7, Hill. be pleased to explain our service and facilities. 


Western Warehouse is in the heart of all business FEDERAL WAREHOUSE CoO. 
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ILLINOIS—INDIANA 


PEORIA, ILL. | 908-910 S. Washington St. (2) 
Merchants Warehouse Co. 


General Storage and Distribution 
Specializing in Pool Car Merchandise. 
Free Switching all R.R.’s Private Sidings. 


Equipped to give same high grade service you 
would expect of your own Branch Whse. 
We Invite Your Inquiry 


FORT WAYNE, IND. | 


/FORT WAYNE 
STORAGE CO. orm 


802-804 Hayden St., Fort Wayne 4 
FIREPROOF AND NON-FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 
Pittsburgh, 


; Fort Wayne & Chieage R. R.; Grand Rapids & Indians R. R; 
Wabash R. R.—Private Sidings—Poo! Car Distribution 


Modern Plant C.&N.W. Siding Free Switching 
“Sparkling Service” 
502-514 Cedar St. Phones: Main 133, 134 


EVANSVILLE, IND. | 


MEAD JOHNSON TERMINAL CORP. 
P. O. Box 597, EVANSVILLE 2, INDIANA 
“Where Waterway .. . Railway ... Highway Meet" 

With the most modern and most unusual River-Rail-Truck Ter- 
minal and Warehouse in the United States. Sprinklered—A.D.T. 

Located only ninety miles from the country's center of popula- 
tion. Served by six large railroads, many motor freight lines and 
the American a Line, Mississippi Valley Barge Line, Union 
Barge Line and independent towing operations. 

Merchandise and food commodities of description, from 
every part of the globe, can conveniently aes Aaa be economically 
stored, and then efficiently distributed from Evansville. 

Write for booklet completely describing the many unusual services 
available. Member of A.W.A. 
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ROCKFORD, ILL | FORT WAYNE, IND. | ot — 
BARTLETT WAREHOUSE Merchandise and Cold Id Storage 


Sidtng—Lowest insurance Rates—Pool Car Distri>uton~ 
Local Cartage Service—Branch Office Service. 


MITCHELL SALES & STORAGE, INC. 


435 E. Brackenridge St., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
Warehouse Receipts on Staple mmodities 
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PETTIT’S | 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE CO. 
414 E. COLUMBIA ST. 
FORT WAYNE 2, IND. ! 


MDSE. & HHG. POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION 


Chicago Representatic>: { 

MR. W. J. MARSHALL 7 
EFORTE “53 W. Jackson Blvd. 

Telephone: Harrison 1496 


New York City 
MR. J. 


after more than a year’s study of 
North Carolina’s forests. Briefly, he 
suggests taking less wood from the 


‘forests and making better use of it. 


He recommends the establishment of 
two “wood units’, one in Eastern 
North Carolina and one in Western 
North Carolina. These centers would 
include sawmills, pulp mills, furniture 
factories, plastics factories, and other 
‘wood industries. 


Textiles—No discussion of the in- 
dustrial South would be complete with- 
out a mention of the region’s great 
textile industry, an industry that 
supplies the nation with three-fourths 
of its cotton manufactured goods. 
Most textile operators these days are 
engaged in war production; they are 
making more than 11,000 cotton items 
needed by the nation’s armed forces. 

The change-over from peace to war 
production was easy for textile plants. 
Consequently, their reconversion to 
peace production will be accomplished 
without any undue upset and in a 
short space of time. With the in- 
crease in the use of cotton goods and 
with the increase in the use of cotton 
as a component of other materials, 
great expansion is predicted for this 
industry. 

Chemicals —In the prewar years, 
the South’s greatest industrial expan- 
sion occurred in the chemical indus- 
tries such as rayon, nylon, pulp, and 
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paper. And it is in this field that 
Southern officials expect tremendous 
progress after the war. The postwar 
plans of the American Viscose Corp., 
Roanoke, Va., the largest rayon plant 
in the world, now are in flux. How- 
ever, Plant Manager LeRoy H. Smith 
has this to say: 

“Of course, we will have to do much 


Southern Potentials 


The Department of Commerce reported 
last month that “great opportunities exist 
for increasing both factory production and 
foreign trade" in southern states. 

In the first of a series of charts giving 
basic business facts which it declared are 
needed to work out solutions to the South's 
problems the department said that in the 
years immediately before the war, 15 south- 
ern states had 32 per cent of the entire 
country's population, 53 per cent of the 
farms, 42 per cent of the minerals, but only 
22 per cent of the retail sales volume, only 
18 per cent of the factory production and 
only 14 per cent of the foreign trade ship- 
ments (export and import trade through 
southern ports). 

Later charts will feature "the great war- 
time industrial development and postwar 
possibilities of the southern states," the de- 
partment said. "Some have had wartime 
increases of more than 40 per cent in non- 
farm employment.” 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabe‘ico! 


repair and maintenance work to gé 
our equipment back into first-clas 
running order. Likewise, we wi 
probably introduce various types 4 
materials made of plastic, and othe 
materials developed during the cour 
of the war. We probably wil! app] 
many of the principles of electronic 
which ‘likewise have been develope 
during the war.” 


Nylon—Du Pont, which manufat- 
tures more than 5,000 chemical item 
in its many plants scattered through 
out the South, plans expansion in 4 
number of its varied manufacturin 
enterprises. According to F. R. Lom 
of the company’s public relations de 
partment, the nylon textile fiber pr 
duced at du Pont’s Martinsville, Va: 
plant now is going entirely for wa 
purposes. 

However, after the war and upd 
the completion of its projected nylo 
expansion program, du Pont expects 
to be in a position to deliver from al 
its nylon plants a total of 22,000,00) 
to 23,000,000 lb. of hosiery yarn Pe 
year, enough to make 450,000,060 
pairs of women’s stockings. And hi 
points out that hosiery is not the om] 
outlet for nylon, its possible uses it 
clude underwear, dresses, neckweal 
curtains and draperies. 


Some Postwar Plans—Already, 
Pont has obtained land options on ti 
north side of the Tennessee Rivél 
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northeast of Chattanooga for the site Load ing C argo 


of a postwar nylon yarn plant. It 
will be comparable to the size of the 
unit at Martinsville and would employ 
1,000 people at the start. 

Expansion, too, is planned for the 

company’s rayon production, as war 
uses have shown that rayon may be 
used in many and varied capacities. 
Du Pont maintains rayon plants at 
Richmond, Va., and Old Hickory, 
Tenn. The active division of the 
rayon department maintains a plant 
at Waynesboro, Va. 

Phenothiazine—Another postwar du 
Pont plan that is taking on actuality 
is the plan to establish a phenothiazine 
manufacturing plant. To this end, 
the company recently acquired two 
adjoining sites at La Porte, Texas, 

i near Houston on San Jacinto Bay. 
The property contains 822 acres. 
Phenothiazine is a chemical compound 
in wide demand by stock raisers for 
the removal of injurious parasites in 
sheep, cattle, horses, mules, and goats. 

Campher—Du Pont now is making (Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo.) 
samp h or (an essential constituent of Members of a Port Company on duty at the Los Angeles Port of Embarkation, an installation 
plastics) synthetically, and in recent of the Army Transportation Corps, loading cargo on a Liberty ship. This work was done as 
years chemists have devised a suc- part of the soldiers’ training in preparation for assignment overseas in helping to further the 
cessful process by which turpentine Transportation Corps mission of taking the men and war supplies to theaters of operation. 
from Southern pine stumps is con- 
verted into camphor suitable for med- : — _________. 
ical as well as industrial use. Thus, 
another wide new field is open for the Among other fields in which du duction of cellophane and neoprene, 
use of the Southern pine. Pont expects to expand is in the pro- the first all-purpose rubber. 
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G 1M k di S# d Di # ib t Established 1925 Fireproof Construction 
eneral Merchandise Storage and Distribution . epee 
Private Siding Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. Free Switching, Centrally Merchandise Storage and Distributors 


Located, Pool Car Distribution, Motor Truck Terminal, O ng our own Pool Car and Truck Distribution Low Insurance Rate 
fleet of trucks. Licensed Broker, Fifty Local Cartage Trucks 


GARY WAREHOUSE CO. CENTRAL UNION TRUCK TERMINAL, INC. 


10th & Massachusetts St., Gary, Ind. 202 S. West St. ry Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
Phone Gary 6131 : Phone Riley 9353 


HAMMOND, IND. GREAT LAKES | |NDIANAPOLIS, IND. Jor Efficiency” 


WAREHOUSE CORP. ¢@ 
General Merchandise—Storage and senate cs H E N R Y Cc oO B U R N 


EC. Faure Plummer Ave. State. Line St. STORAGE and WAREHOUSE 


Vice-Pres & M Ent. 2200) 221 W. 

FACILITIES 150,000 sq. ft., Fireproof, eon handi Georgia St., Indianapolis 9 

RR: cap. 50 cars. Located within Chieage switehian district. Transit privileges. Merchandise Storage, Distribution, Trucking 
SERVICE FEATURES—Motor term. Dremises—hourly del. te Metro. Chleage Leased Space—Offices—Low insurance 
and suburbs. Represented ¥, Members: 
Members of American Warehousemen’s Asseciation, indiana Warehousemen’s Asso- DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. A.W.A.—indiana W.A. 
ciation. Indians Chamber ef Commerce 


STORAGE FOR HOUSEHOLD GOODS AND \\ OR TRANSFER & STORAGE CORPORATION 
OFFICE FURNITURE indianapolis’ Finest + Established 1892 


WAREHOUSE and 405 Douglas Street | | PACKING CRATING SHIPPING. all 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | Phone MArket 4361 


STEEL PALLETS INDIANA TERMINAL & REFRIGERATING CO. 


230-240 So. Penna. St., Indianapolis 4 


Are they practical for industry in post-war? 


4 Sprinklered Warehouses Office Rooms 
See the story on Page 52 of this issue. ay General Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Down Town Location with RR tracks in building. 
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INDIANA 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Riley 5513 


General Merchandise—Cold Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 


Modern Motor Trucking Service 
Check Out Service 


~ 


THE TRIPP 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
1001 E. New York Street, indianapolis 7, Ind. 
Complete facilities for the storage and distribution of 


MERCHANDISE 


PRIVATE SIDING — BIG FOUR — CONNECTING WITH ALL 
RAILROADS—NO EXPENSE. TRUCK 


Member A. W. A.—ind. W. A. 
Write for complete description of commtone 


A 


All Merchandise On Check Out Cars 
Placed On Platform Ready For Delivery 


Consign Shipments Via N.Y.C. 


to meet your individual requirements. 


+ by 
mtw QLLIED DISTRIBUTION DEC. cmicaco 
WEST 42ND 51, PENN. 6.0066 1525 NEWOEREY AVE, 


MUNCIE, IND. 


MEMBER 


Operating 53 truck units 


STROHM WAREHOUSE 
AND CARTAGE COMPANY 


230 WEST McCARTY ST., INDIANAPOLIS 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 


“SSSOCIATED 


WAREMOUSES 
SCORPORATED 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 


BOW. HARDESTY. Ouner & Mer 


HARDESTY TRUCKING 


Telephone 4 


Mov 


Uliery Cold Storage & Warehouse Co. 


401-403 S. Notre Dame Ave., South Bend 22 


Medern Cold Storage Locker Plant, 1400 Capacity 
Private Siding on Grand Trunk Western Railroad 


Merchandise and Cold Storage 


Pool Car Distribution, Trucking Serviee 
Member A.W.A.—Iiad. W.A. 


Hydro-Electric Power — Having, 
then, an abundance of labor to do the 
work and an abundance of raw ma- 
terials to transform into saleable 
products, the South also needs, and 
has, a sufficiency of power to turn 
the wheels of its factories. Both from 
the standpoint of water power and 
steam-generated power the South is 
fortunate. The large fields of bitumi- 
nous coal that lie throughout the Ap- 
palachian and Pocahontas region 
makes for low-cost steam-generated 
power. 

Furthermore, the presence of many 
rivers in the hills and mountains of 
the South mean plenty of hydro-elec- 
tric power. Today, the hydro-electric 
potentialities of the South are greater 
than in any other area of the nation. 
In 1942, the South produced 49,063,- 
481,000 kilowatt hours of electricity, 
or a gain of 18,337,195,000 kilowatt 
hours over the 30,726,000 produced in 
1989. Over $250,000,000 was spent 
for power plant construction in 1942 
and approximately a like amount in 
1948. TVA and a number of other 
government-sponsored power projects 
in the South are not yet producing at 
full capacity, and they have expan- 
sion plans. 


Railroads—In addition to sufficient 
labor, raw materials, and power, an 
industrial civilization must have ade- 
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quate transportation in order to get 
its products to market. Nor does the 
South lack this industrial essential. 
In the field of railroad transportation, 
the South has a network of 81,785 
miles of road to carry its products to 
all of North America. Railroad ex- 
penditures for all purposes jumped 
from $1,098,237,327 in 1939 to $1,569,- 
089,206 in 1942, and capital expendi- 
tures for equipment, roadway, and 
structures in the same period jumped 
from $78,060,000 to $157,233,000. 

No postwar plans are yet forthcom- 
ing from Southern-operated railroads, 
but there is little doubt of expansion 
in this field once sufficient material 
and labor is available. 


Highway Carriers—As for highway 
transportation, the South now has 
345,000 miles of hard-surfaced high- 
ways, and every Southern state is 
planning highway repair, mainte- 
nance, and increase at war’s end. 
After nearly four years of relative 
inactivity, Southern highway officials 
are literally champing at the bit in a 
fever to get at the construction that’s 
crying to be done. Furthermore, the 
South will be a beneficiary in the 
three-year $3,000,000,000 federal post- 
war highway program recently estab- 
lished by Congress. 


Aviation—Aviation will be a comer 
in the postwar South, both as a manu- 
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facturing industry and as a transpor- 
tation industry. The subject cannotle 
adequately discussed now for reasons 
of security. Nonetheless, postwar 
aviation in the South will bear wateh- 
ing. 

Waterways—Of importance also it 
Southern transportation facilities are 
its great ports, its inland waterways, 
and the Mississippi, which stands i 
a class by itself in river transporte 
tion. The South now has over 1% 
shipways for the construction 
ocean-going ships. 

Southern officials believe that the 
mighty Merchant Marine that has 
been constructed during the war wil 
be retained in the postwar world. This 
great body of ships, plus the col 
tinued work (perhaps on a smaller 
scale) of the region’s shipyards, wil 
provide not only for the South but for 
the nation at large a sufficiency 
bottoms to take American products 
all the markets of the world. 


Markets—And of that last essential 
of an industrial civilization, markets 
the South believes that there will b 
no dearth. With a whole world # 
feed, clothe, and rebuild, the South 
believes that it, and the nation fff 
which it is so vital a part, will be kep' 
profitably busy for several generation 
to come. 
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TERRE HAUTE, IND. | A.D.T. Service 
Distributors Terminal Corp. 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution a Specialty 
Pool Cars Solicited 
Motor Trucks for Store Door Delivery. Our elients do the opies— Wo & de the 
rest. U. S. Licensed and Bonded Canned Foods Warehouse 


License No. 12-4, 
vous IBUTION INC cHicaco 
WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 1525 NEWBERRY AVE. MONSS3: 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA | 
/AMERICAN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


401-411 FIRST ST. AA seer PHONE 2-1147 
General Merchandise Warehousing and Distribution. 
Cold Storage. 

Modern Brick W. 


larehouse, Sprinklered 80. Square Feet. 
Siding on C. M. St. P. & P. Rd. 
me Roads. Motor Freight Terminal. Agent Greyvon 


R RAPIDS, IA. 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
TRUCK TERMINAL ON TRACKAGE 
Modern Facilities For Efficient Warehousing 
and Distribution of Merchandise BS, 
DAILY SERVICE IN EVERY DIRECTION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA | 


At Davenport, lowa, Rock Island and Moline, Ill. 


| 


2 Fireproof Warehouse on trackage. Phone Dial 3-3653. 
Branch office and Warehouse serviee—Missis- Member 
sity sippi Valley reaching 20 Million Consumers. 
and Stop-over DI 
pad Truck Terminal & Motor Truck Service. 
mbers AWA NFWA 


War 
Agents, ALLIED VAN LINES. 


| EWERT & RICHTER EXPRESS & STORAGE CO. et 


____ FOWENPORT, IOWA | MEMBER AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES 


anspa MERCHANTS ws. 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
reasons 6 ESTABLISHED 1903 
rostwar Merchandise Storage, Furniture Storage & 
wateh- Pool Car 


MEMBERS: 
AGENTS—ALLIED VAN Lines. Inc. 


DES MOINES, 1OWA Member of \W.A.-Max. W.A-la, WA 


WHITE LINE 


_ TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPA 
-:120 S.W. Sth Ave., Des Moines 8, lowe 
Merchandise & Houscheld Goods 


Lowest Insurence Rate. Poo! Car Dis 
sing. Eree Switching. Free Rail or 
ate yore ALLIED mic 


Established | 


INDIANA—IOWA—KANSAS 


DUBUQUE, IOWA | COMPLETE 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICES 


222,000 sq. ft. of floor space in buildings of brick-concrete- 
steel construction. Chicago-Great Western R. R. siding with 
10 car capacity. Free switching with Federal Barge Lines. 
Low insurance rates. Complete-Motor-Freight-Facilities. 
pe car distribution—all kinds. Merchandise & Howse- 

hold Goods Storage, industrial and office space for rent. 


Write today 
DUBUQUE STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 


3000 JACKSON ST. DUBUQUE, IOWA 
Member of lowa Warehouse Ass'n. 

Chieage Representative: National Warehousing Services, 518 W. Reseevelt 

Rd. (7) — Tel. Oneal 5742 


WATVONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
ALLIED VAN LINES, imc 


MASON CITY, IOWA 


CADWELL STORAGE & MOVING CO. 


Private siding CM&StP with full switching reciprocity— 
CRI—CGW—M&StL—CNW. 

100,000 sq. ft. Dry Storage Space. 

SPECIALIZE IN POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION with 
LOCAL CARTAGE FACILITIES. Member I1.W.A. 


MASON CITY, IOWA / A. W. A.—May. W. A. 


MASON CITY WAREHOUSE 
CORPORATION 


handi Packing & Crating, 
Household Goods Storage, 
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ties are DES MOINES, [OWA | 
BLUE LINE STORAGE Co. 


sporte- 200-226 - Elm - Des Moines 9, Ia. 
yer 125 Merchandise and Household Goods 
ion of Storage 


Private Siding — Free switch from 
any R.R. entering Des Moines 


WATERLOO, IOWA | 


IOWA WAREHOUSE CO. 
jas Fireproof Warehouse Motor Truck Service 


ly! \, Distributing and Warehousing All 
Wy Classes of Merchandise and House- 
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ar PUESMOINES, IOWA amortccn Chom of KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 

‘TRY OUR SUPERIOR SERVICE 18th & MINNESOTA, KANSAS CITY 2 


Daily riperts of shipments and attention to 
every detail 


L. J. CANFIELD, Prepricter 
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PARSONS, KANSAS | 
PARSONS COLD STORAGE COMPANY 


2021 GABRIEL AVE. 
COLD STORAGE AND MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
POOL CAR AND SPOT STOCK DISTRIBUTION 
QUICK SERVICE AND REASONABLE RATES 


10 cor on MK&T—Free switching. 
for 2 Motor lines operating out of our termina 
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of 1936. Its declaration of policy 


It is necessary for the national de- 
fense and development of its foreign 
and domestic commerce that the 
United States shall have a merchant 
marine (a) sufficient to carry its do- 
mestic water-borne commerce and a 
substantial portion of the water-borne 
export and import foreign commerce 
of the United States and to provide 
shipping service on all routes essential 
for maintaining the flow of such do- 
mestic and foreign water-borne com- 
merce at all times (b) capable of 
serving as a naval and military auxili- 
ary in time of war or national emer- 
gency, (c) owned and operated under 
the United States flag by citizens of 
the United States insofar as may be ties 
and (d) composed of the 

st-equipped, safest, and most suit- 
able types of vessels, constructed in 
the United States and manned with a 
trained and efficient citizen personnel. 
It is herelay®declared to be the policy 
of the United States to foster the de- 
velopment and encourage the main- 
tenance of such a merchant marine. 


2. Under that legislation the Com- 
mission has built the vast number of 
vessels that has given us maritime 
supremacy. 


selves, 


parts: 


fleet. 


Our Maritime Position 


3. The War Shipping Administra- 
reads: tion’s seamen training and recruit- 
ment activities have brought the 
trained personnel of the merchant ma- 
rine from about 55,000 at Pearl 
Harbor to well over 200,000 officers 
and men at present. 

4, As our maritime resources have 
increased, those of other maritime 
nations have been depleted of ships, 
of capital and manpower and the or- 
dinary means of rebuilding them- 


5. As leadership has come to us not 
only in maritime affairs, but to con- 
siderable extent in other affairs as 
well, we must expect to assume the 
attendant obligations and responsibili- 


6. The situation falls into three 
we must attain the security 
afforded by a strong merchant fleet; 
we must strengthen our economy by 
expanded exports and imports; and at 
the same time the rights of other na- 
tions must be recognized, by taking no 
advantage of the special situation of 
an overwhelmingly large merchant 


The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
states that the American merchant*® _ tons. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS or allied Von Tinos, Inc. 
TOPEKA TRANSFER and STORAGE Co., Inc. 


A.W.A 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES FOR MERCHANDISE & HOUSEHOLD e0eDs 
TWIGE DAILY TRUCK SERVICE TOPEKA-KANSAS 
CITY-WIDE DELIVERY SeRvice 


Private Switeh AT & SF, G8! & P, U.P. and 


fleet shall be capable of carrying aj 
of our domestic commerce and a “sy. 
stantial” portion of our foreign trade 
Our maritime laws for many yeay 
have given our coastal and intercoast. 
al shippers a monopoly on that bnigi- 
ness. In framing the Act of 193%, 
however, the amount of our own im 
ports and exports that we should car. 
ry in our own bottoms was left ope 
to interpretation of the word “sub. 
stantial.” The Commission believes it 
means about 50 per cent and has set 
its sights on that goal. 

In the years before our entry int 
the war that part of our merchant 
marine in foreign service totaled about 
3.83 million deadweight tons and car- 
ried about 30 per cent of our imports 
and exports. On that basis, if w 
were to carry 50 per cent of our trade, 
we would employ at least 5.5 million 
tons. 

In recent speeches, Admiral “mory 
S. Land, Chairman of the Commission, 
has recommended allocation to the fu- 
ture foreign trade of the country 
some 7.5 million deadweight tons, A 
postwar merchant marine of 15 to % 
million deadweight tons would be al: 
located about as follows: Great Lakes, 
8.5 million tons; river shipping, 25 
million; coastal and intercoastal, 33 
million and the 7.5 million in foreign 
trade makes a total of 17.3 million 
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Modern Merchandise Warehouses 


A dependable ageney for the 
distribution of merehandise 
and manufactured products. 


Momber of Storage Cartage Forwarding 
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1at busi-f San Francisco 
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T. E. GANNETT, Owner 


Sprinklered storage — 
050,000 square feet. 
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Switeh track capacity — 
00 ears. 


Nine warehou eonve- 
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The Distribution Center 
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service .. . Low Insurance rate... Loans arran 
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Services HAVE HERRIN HANDLE!! 

HERRIN TRANSFER and WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
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id Goods Storage and Transfer. Trucking Delivery Service. 


of ARK.—LA.—TEX. 


ged on stored commodities . . . 
. Courteous, efficient service for 
you want your customers to get the best In Distribution 
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McLAUGHLIN WAREHOUSE CO. 
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General Storage and Distributing 
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BALTIMORE FIDELITY WAREHOUSE CO. 


Baltimore's Most Modern Merchandise Warehouses 


Distribution and Warehousing 
Hillen & High Sts., Baltimore 2 
T. E. WITTERS, President 


Rail and Water Facilities 
Pool Car Distribution—Storage—Forwarding 


Private Siding Western Maryland Railway 


nereased Foreign Trade 


i= The 7.5 million tons in foreign 
lmrade obviously is based on the hope 
igend belief that there will be double 
¢ foreign trade of the years previ- 
pusto the war. Without getting into 
nvolved economics and statistics it 
may be simply stated the closest ap- 
proximation of a “normal’’ prewar 
year shows a high mark of 3.3 billions 
if dollars in exports and 38.0 billions 
n imports in 1937, which is much low- 
er than 1929, when exports were 5.2 

iillions and imports 4.4 billions. 
The Department of Commerce, in a 
ong and frankly hopeful view of post- 
trade possibilities recently esti- 
mated that under favorable condi- 
ions, United States foreign trade 
sal light reach, in terms of 1942 prices, 
much as six or seven billion dollars 
ny beach direction. This is based on 
he simple fact that historically, our 
_—|piports have been closely related to 
level of domestic business activity, 
that, if we maintain full employ- 
rent and production at home*we will 
meed more raw materials and other 

ds than ever before. 


ning ort Barriers 


ating If Thi. brings up another question, 
mf barriers. In this connection, 

IANA @0rge S. Messersmith, United States 
Mbass»dor to Mexico, who has come 


into contact with countless problems 
of world economy in a long govern- 
mental career as a representative of 
the Department of State, wrote re- 
cently in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
published by the Department of Com- 
merce, as follows: 


“A most serious question facing 
this country is whether we will let 
down our tariff and other barriers 
against the goods which we must im- 
port in order to balance our exports. 
Unless we, in cooperation with other 


For Bigger Fish 


Would you believe it? They are now 
putting chemical fertilizers in ponds and 
lakes to produce larger fish, the same as 
the farmer places chemical fertilizers on 
his lands to produce larger crop yields. 

The fertilizing material does not act on 
the fish direct but through the plankton 
which is a microscopic plant that provides 
food for the fish and which responds to 
fertilizers the same as grass in pastures, ac- 
cording to J. E. Mcintyre, agricultural 
agent for the Canadian Nat'l Rys. at 
Moncton, N. B. 

The more food the bigger the fish. In 
one lake where there were too many fish 
per acre for the food available, the addi- 
tion of fertilizer showed an increase in 
weight per fish the first summer up to two 
and one fifth pounds. 
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nations, take vigorous action to reduce 
the network of trade barriers which 
clogged and impeded the flow of inter- 
national trade in the period between 
the world wars, we shall again find 
our vast production backing up in sur- 
pluses, actual or potential, creating 
unemployment, reducing incomes, and 
forcing down our living standards as 
well as the living standards of other 
countries.” 

There is little doubt that all nations 
will take advantage of every facility 
to increase their trade with the United 
States, the only major creditor nation 
with a national industrial plant gear- 
ed to tremendous production and phy- 
sically unimpaired. The indications 
are that there will be a tremendous 
demand for American foods, for ma- 
chinery and other capital goods until 
the war-torn nations are back on their 
feet. The Maritime Commission is on 
record as against prohibitions or in- 
hibitions in international commerce. 
The reasonable view is taken that the 
nations that buy from us can pay for 
their purchases only by their exports 
to us, and it will be much less dif- 
ficult if barriers are lowered. 


Unknown Factors 


Of the period after the world will 
settle down to a more normal pace. 
there is little that can be said. There 
are too many unknown factors. But 
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the Commission has pointed out to 
businessmen that there are still fron- 
tiers in the world. China, India and 
Africa, for examples, remain to be 
developed. There are roads to be built, 
factories equipped, and a market of 
teeming millions of persons whose liv- 
ing standards can be raised with 
American products. 

The Commission has pointed out to 
these men that the business is there 
for whoever goes after it, that we 
shall have a fully integrated merchant 
marine to serve us, and that the full 
resources of the Department of State, 
of the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, the Department of Commerce and 
the Maritime Commission are at their 
disposal. 

The State Department, the Foreign 
Economic Administration and the De- 
partment of Commerce have lately 
started gathering reports on economic 
conditions in liberdted areas for the 
use of American businessmen. Re- 
quirements, analyses of economic con- 
ditions, and interpretative reports on 
economic and social conditions are be- 
ing gathered. The service is to be 
extended cover every part of the 
world, and business can have the 
greatest opportunity to study foreign 
conditions it ever has enjoyed. 

It is elemental that every nation 
will be endeavoring to expand its 


trade after the war. To some coun- 
tries international commerce has been 
and always will be essential to their 
very existence. Some writers have 
expressed concern that if the United 
States adopts an aggressive policy for 
postwar expansion of trade we are 
heading the world toward another 
war. Therefore, those nations that 
for years have sailed the world in in- 
ternational commerce, look for pro- 
nouncements from the United States 
as to its maritime planning. 

Repeatedly the Commission has 
stated that the United States has no 
intention of using its enormous fleet 
to the detriment of any nation’s legi- 
timate needs. It has confidence that a 
way can be found not only to expand 
our own commerce, but that of the 
world, and that a free exchange ot 
goods will be found beneficial to the 
economy of every nation. Admiral 
Land has said, “we'll play ball with 
anyone who plays ball with us.” 

In that same spirit, the Commission 
is determined that the United States 
shall remain a maritime nation, and 
that we shall not repeat the errors 
that were mdde after the previous 
war, when a deadly apathy to mari- 
time affairs permitted our merchant 
fleet to fall to a low level. 

The Commission believes that the 
pie of international commerce will be 


If not, the wor 
But 

race for international trade shouldy 
be a free-for-all between the Icadiy 


big enough for all. 
should bake a bigger pie. 


contenders. Lord Halifax, Britj 
Ambassador to the United States, j 
au speech before the Investment Bar 
ers Assn. of America, at Chicago } 
November, put it this way: 

“We have two alternative policie 
from which to choose. We can tani! 
the economic life of the world i 
a wide scramble, leaving the 
fortunate or less well-equipped to 
to the wall, or national bankrupt 
in whatever way they choose. /.nd 
can spend some feverish years 
jungle life, in a cut-throat war for 
ternational trade, of scrambling an 
of out-smarting each other, of stedig 
ing each other’s customers and blak®. 
ening each other’s faces until «not 
Hitler arises to exploit the misc ries d 
the people and multiply them ienfolf 
by another war. 

“On the other hand, if we ce» 
handle these large matters wi‘h suf 
ficient foresight, there will be enough 
on the plate for everybody.” 

If those words can be heeded ¢ 
both sides of the Atlantic, it will k 
much easier to formulate an America 
maritime policy that will be just t 
the United States and to the worl 
The broad purpose of the Merchani 
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alarm service. 
300,000 


nue bonded space. Boston 
& Maine R.R. delivery. 
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QUINCY MARKET COLD STORAGE 
AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
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178 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass. 


BOSTON, MASS. | 


WIGGIN TERMINALS, Inc. 
50 Terminal St. Boston (29) Mass. 


STORAGE 


N. Y¥., N. H. & 
E. Street Stores 


Mystic Wharf 
ie 
Bostea 


LYNN, MASS. | 


LYNN STORAGE WAREHOUSE CO. 
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distributien of automobiles and housebold 
goods. 100,000 sq. feet of space. 
overs 
Member N.F.W.A.-Mass. F.W.A. 
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Firepreof Storage Warehouses 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 


Atlantic States Warehouse 
and Cold Storage 
Corporation 
385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 


General Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Cold Storage for Penen, Eee Eggs, Poultry, Cheese, Meats 


B. & A. Sidings and N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and 
B. & M. R. R. 


DETROIT, MICH. | 


A. W. A. Daily Trucking Service to 
rl suburbs and towns within 
M. W. A. a radius of fifty miles. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 


J. J. Sullivan The Mover, Inc. 


Central Detroit Warehouse 


Located in the heart of the wholesale and jobbing 
district, within a half-mile of all freight terminals 
Modern buildings, lowest insurance rate in city, 


Shipping, Peel Car 


Fireproof Storage 


Offices: 385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE, P 
Distributien ef All 
Fleet of Moter Trucks 


DETROIT, MICH. | 


N.Y.C. R. R. SIDING 
LOADING DOCKS 


DETROIT ING, 


PRIVATE POLICE PROTECTION @ MOTORPOWER HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


4444 LAWTON AVE. 


orrices 
STORAGE 


Warehouse & Terminals Corporation 
Wyoming and Brandt Avenues 


Modern concrete buildings, fully sprinklered, 
serving the west side of Detroit and the weal of 


Dearborn. Specializing in heavy and light 
merchandise and liquid commodities in bul Gee 
nected directly with every railroad entering the city 


Central Detroit Warehouse Co. 
Fort and Tenth Streets, Detroit 16, Mich. 


Marine Act of 1986 is to uphold the 
maritime rights of a nation of 134,- 
000,000 people, and to that purpose 
the Commission is applying itself. 


American Ingenuity 


There is considerable optimism in 
the Commission that a solution fair 
to all can be found, for it has un- 
bounded faith in American ingenuity. 
When the problem of building a war- 
time merchant fleet loomed so large 
after Pearl Harbor it was proved that 
our shipbuilders had the brains and 
courage to lick the situation. Our ship- 
ping men and merchant seamen dis- 
played the same qualities in solving 
the complexities of the greatest ship- 
ping operation in history. Successful 
peacetime operation of our merchant 
fleet will be the heritage of its war- 
time record, and the satisfaction it 
can bring can be attained by applica- 
tion of the same intelligence and de- 
termination. 


The President has asked the Mari- 
time Commission to prepare a “bold 
and daring” plan for its postwar ac- 
tivities. By that it may be assumed 
that the Administration will support 
an aggressive spirit among our ship- 
builders and operators, It can be tied 
to the Presidential program to provide 
60 million jobs after the war. For it 
is considered by many people that an 
active merchant marine, supported 
heartily by American business and 
travels, will provide five to six million 
jobs in operations, shipbuilding and 
attendant industries. 

The major contribution that the 
Maritime Commission can make to the 
advancement of the country is to 
adopt and pursue the policies for equi- 


table participation in word trade ina . 


manner commensurate with the na- 
tion’s power and responsibility, and in 
that spirit it hopes that Maritime Day 
will serve as a real awakener of a fair 
and competitive maritime spirit. 


Ethyl Alcohol Plant 


wie first plant in the United States 
manufacture ethyl alcohol from 
poles is now in op eration as the Puget 
und Pulp & Timber Co. and will 
manufacture in about 40 per cent of 
capacity. When operating at full 
load the plant, which was construct- 
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ed at a cost of $1,000,000 will produce 
5,500 gallons of ethanol (ethyl alco- 
hol) a day. The government takes 
the entire out»ut of alcohol for mak- 
ing ammunition and synthetic rubber. 
(Haskell). 


Marine Spare Parts 
Now Obtainable 


Some $100,000 worth of new and 
used spare parts for gas and diesel 
marine engines practically unobtain- 
able in today’s markets, have beet 
declared surplus by owning agencies 
and are now on sale, the United 
States Maritime Commission has al- 
nounced. 


Included in the list of miscellaneous 
articles are spare parts for marine 
engines including air receiver tanks, 
bearings, intake valves, piston rings, 
springs, etc., oil filters, angle drives, 
couplings, duplex type Kraiss! fuel 
oil strainers, air intake balancefs, 
Maxim and other makes of marine 
silencers, 175-gal. fuel tanks, 50-gal. 
storage tanks, reduction gears, spare 
gears and small gas engines ranging 
from 19 to 65 h.p. built to special 
Navy specifications. Most of the lat 
ter are used and some require recoil 
ditioning. 


Marine supply houses and boat 
yards are urged to send in listings 
of parts they need which will be 
promptly answered. For informatiot, 
write to the Materials Disposal Set 
tion, Contract Settlement and Sur- 
plus Materials Division, U. S. Mari 
time Commission, Washington 2% 
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Unit Load 


Shuttle Service > 20 
(Continued from page 48) FIG. 9 
Unit loads still 
Notice how few men are required “/ good some 
in the unloading operation pictured — ae Hien 
in Fig. 8. If the correct equipment rohondiings. y 


is employed and the labor distributed 
so that a balanced operation results, . 
a smooth working continuous flow is 
established which keeps pace with the 


ships hook in each hold. As the illus- 
tration shows, this base is well estab- 
lished and the use of a tractor and 
train of trailers, shown in Fig. 9 
indicates that the warehouses are lo- 
cated in close proximity to the piers. 

The three factors that have con- 
tributed most in accomplishing the 


Stowing unit 
loads in box cars 
by fork truck. 
Pilferage of 
ship's stores is 
practically elimi- 
nated by unit 
load method. 


Herculean task of converting former 
materials handling practices into im- 
proved, modern, high speed techniques 
have been preplanning, education and 
standardization. 


Need of Education 


Recognizing the perpetual need for 
education, a very complete four weeks’ 
course covering materials handling in 
all of its phases is continuously pre- 
sented at the Naval Supply Opera- 
tional Training Center, Naval Sup- 
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Henry & Schram Storage & 


Trucking Company 
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to modern distribution. 
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DETROIT, MICH. 


John F. Ivory Stge. Co., Inc. 
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8035 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 


DETROIT, MICH. [ 


Facing the Busiest 
Thoroughfare in 


150,000 sq. ft. located on Detroit's 


JEFFERSON 


1900 E. Jefferson Ave. 


DETROIT 


pensive, specially gned ces under 
roof with a dimeplais warehouse and distribution service. 


busiest thoroughfare. 
Private siding facilities for 10 cars with free switching 
from all railroads. Large, enclosed loading dock. Our 

prompt reshipment and city deliveries. 


TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 


DETROIT, MICH. [ a 


blished 1882 


Moving—Packing—Sh ipping 
Personal Service Guarantee: 


RIVERSIDE 


STORAGE & CARTAGE CO. 


Cass & Congress Sts., Detroit 26 
Household Goods and Merchandise Storage 


Members — A.W.A. — N.F.W.A. — Allied Van Lines 


DETROIT 
* U.S.» 


UNITED STATES WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1448 WABASH AVENUE 


UNITED STATES COLD STORAGE CORPORATION 


THE BEST IS 


PHONE RANDOLPH 4730 
DIVISION OF 


OPERATING 


ply Depot, Bayonne. This instruction, 
given officers of the Supply Corps and 
key civilian employes, is unique in 
that a proper balance between theory 
and practice is maintained. A well 
equipped laboratory, to assist in the 
development of practical solutions of 
the many problems that arise con- 
tinuously, is connected with the train- 
ing center. 

While many of the steps taken by 
the Navy in the materials handling 
field have been effected to expedite 
the movement of vital supplies, all the 
methods employed will not prove 


economical, commercially, in more 
normal times, Those in industry re- 
sponsible for efficiently manufactur- 
ing and distributing should give care- 
ful consideration to the introduction 
of improvements in materials hand- 
ling practices. 

There is no question but that a 
wave of materials handling improve- 
ments will sweep all production cen- 
ters of the world as a result of the 
large number of individuals in the 
armed services of the allied nations, 
as well as their contractors, who are 
being brought close to a fuller reali- 
zation of its importance. 


Mechanized Materials Handling 


(Continued from page 29) ' 


equipment will be kept busy is to plan 
all materials handling operations in 
advance. Labor and equipment should 
be apportioned so that each job will 
be accomplished as efficiently as pos- 
sible. Unless there is planning, some 
workers may be idle while others have 
too much to do. 


Pooling Equipment 


This brings to mind another prin- 
ciple. Keep a tight centralized control 
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over all labor and equipment. The best 
way to do this is by pooling labor and 
equipment. Then the right number of 
workers and the right equipment can 
be assigned for each job. 

If each foreman has his own labor 
and equipment, the foreman with a 
big’ job will be short of men and ma- 
chines, while the foreman with no 
work will have men and equipment 
standing around idle. 

There is one other important prin- 
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ciple I do not want to miss, and that 
concerns the necessity for systemati¢ 
and adequate maintenance of equip- 
ment. We all know that materials 
handling equipment must be given 
adequate maintenance so that it will 
always operate at top efficiency. But 
maintenance must be systematic as 
well as adequate. 

Maintenance work should be sched: 
uled in such a way that there will al 
ways be plenty of equipment available 
to do the work at hand. Nothing slows 
up operations so much as to allow all 
equipment to go into the shops fot 
maintenance at one time. 


Other Principles 


Several other principles which we 
also follow are these: 

First, pay attention to safety. In 
the long run, unsafe practices are ul 
economical practices. You pay oil 
more for accident claims and damaged 
goods than you save in short cuts. 

Second, use gravity wherever poe 
sible. In gravity, nature has supplied 
a powerful tool for materials hant- 
ling. 

And finally, standardize on tle best 
methods. Make it a rule that « par 
ticular job is to be done a certall 
way. If the rule is followed, you knoW¥ 
the job is always done the best way: 


| 
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The only modern fireproof warehouse in 
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Lecal and Long Distance Moving 
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SECURITY WAREHOUSE 
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Conveyors... 


(Continued from page 54) 


materials hung on the trolley hooks 
or supported in special carrier brack- 
ets. This illustration also shows the 
line of travel in plain view of three 
separate conveyor units serving a 
wide variety of machines, but it must 
be remembered that the overhead trol- 
ley conveyor can also travel up and 
down inclines. 

The layout was installed in an east- 
ern plant which converted from mak- 
ing fans and other electrical equip- 
ment to the manufacture of 40 mm. 
armor piercing shells. The overhead 
conveyor linked the 80 or more opera- 
tions into a continuous flow, and served 
not only as processing conveyors, but 
for live storage as well. By using the 
overhead trolley conveyors, it was 
possible ip «arry the parts at a con- 
venient’ working level within easy 
reach of each worker. The conveyor 
also served as a production pace-setter 
and resulted in the elimination of the 
delays previously caused by waits at 
each operation. 

The number of successful installa- 
tions that have been made of con- 


veyors are too numerous to mention 
in any one article, but some of the 
results have been reported. A few of 
them are briefly given as follows: 

One plant manufacturing aircraft 
engines by installing a continuous 
conveyor system reduced the distance 
parts traveled from over one mile to 
approximately 1600 ft., a 67 per cent 
reduction in distance traveled. The 
parts inventory was cut to 1/12th its 
former size, a reduction of 91 per 
cent. The savings in interest alone on 
the cost of materials in process paid 
for the entire conveyor system in one 
week. 

Another, an automotive parts man- 
ufacturer, started to produce shell 
fuses. It was found that high speed 
production was impossible under the 
old system of passing work from one 
operation to another operation, and 
by hand trucking. By installing a 
continuous conveyor system of the 
carousal type, at bench level, in the 
assembly department, it was found 
that the workers could maintain a 
steady production pace, eliminating 


the confusion and delay caused 
hand trucking and hand passing 
one operation to the next. After { 
first conveyor was installed, it wa 
found that this unit stepped up p 
duction 2% times, with the same my 
ber of operators working the sa 
number of hours, with the result t 
ten other conveyor units of the say 
type were installed in this plant. 
savings effected by each unit return 
its purchase price every two month 

This same type of conveyor ¥ 
also installed after a manufacturer 
magnetic coils for Flying Fortresg 
found that it took forty minutes@ 
working time to turn out each 
these coils. 


Carousal Type 


The carousal conveyor works in con 
junction with an overhead trolley cof 
veyor, as previously described, whidil 
travels several times slower than tk 
carousal assembly conveyor, and ri 
quires about 7% hours to make? 
complete trip. In this way, tests ar 
conducted on the overhead convey 
and on the completion of a test m 
the magneto is removed from the se 
ond conveyor, where it is disassem 
bled, inspected, reassembled, finally 
assembled and shipped. These coikim 
which formerly required forty ming 
utes to assemble, are now produced ng 
fifteen minutes. 
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van service, 
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CENTRAL STORAGE CO. 
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Storage 


Merchandise Warehounall Inc. 


Trackage on 
four railroads 
Truck docks— 


ST. LOUIS AVE 
& MULBERRY 5! 


KANSAS CITY, MO. | 


POOL CAR TERMINAL—Spacious, enclosed, sheltered loading 
Dock, facing wide Street in Wholesale and Shipping District 
B&O-Alton Railroad siding. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE — GENERAL CARTAGE 
Sprinklered—A.D.T.—Fleet modern Equipment 
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1400-10 St. Lovis Avenue, Kansas City 7 


Established 1903 
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2020-30 Walnut Street, Kansas City 10, Mo. 
Owned and Operated by the ST LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., St. Louis, Mo 
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“Right in the Midst of Business” 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


for the proper Storage and Distribution of your 
Merchandise in the Kansas City trade area. 


ah POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We invite your Inquiries. 
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AALCO MOVING & STORAGE CO. 
3519 Page Boulevard, St. Louis 6 
Nationwide Movers of Household Goods 


GENERAL OFFICES 
3519 Page Boulevard 
Agents for North American Van Lines 
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Storage & Moving 
5201 DELMAR, ST. LOUIS 8 


COMPETENT: 


Fit; able; suitable; qualified; moderate. Forty years of efficient, _ 
progressive organization makes this definition stick. [t’s ex- 
actly the basis of our theory of operation. We know ‘that 
trained and experienced personnel round out an organization 
that can lay indisputable claim to the slogan—Compact, 
Complete, Competent. ' 


LONG WAREHOUSE 


long-haul air travel and air shipments 
and have possibilities of developing a 
fair volume of short haul air travel 
and air shipments at a distance in 
mcxcess of 50 miles. 

® im answer to the third question it 
is admitted that the CAB will be ex- 
Ptimenting when it authorizes a 
service designed to satisfy the needs 
of smaller communities. Therefore, in 
order to conduct a successful and in- 
formative experiment it should select 
acarrier whose principal interest lies 
in the development of traffic at these 
maller communities and which will 
have primarily a local appeal. 


onflict of Interest 


_In arranging schedules for smaller 
mMermediate points the trunk air- 
fine has a conflict of interest between 
mecreasing the number of local stops 
and serving through traffic. Provid- 
4 toadingg'S More scheduled stops at inter- 
istrict onm™Mediate points to develop business 
fan be done only at the expense of 
AGE tterrupting schedules with few stops 
t hich stimulate the through traffic. 
SE C0. he conflict is clear and a solution of 

t to the advantage of long-haul pas- 
seigers is perfectly understandable. 


BERRY 5S! 


ab Hhe Magazine That Integrates All Phases of Distribution 


. 


(Continued from page 36) 


A local operator will not weigh the 
advantages to through travelers 
against the advantages to travelers 
from intermediate points to terminal 
points. His choice will be between 
extra schedules to different interme- 
diate points. 

When trunk lines apply to serve 
smaller cities as they have in every 
region, they ask the smaller communi- 
ties to pay for an air transportation 
service which is, to some extent, a 
luxury. The local operators, on the 
other hand, propose to offer air trans- 
portation without hostess, free meals 
and other costly services. In this 
situation the trunk lines are victims 
of the historical development of air 
transportation. For a number of 
years various inducements were neces- 
sary to get people to travel by air. 
Nearly all trunk lines offered these 
and due in no small part to their 
efforts, air transportation has reached 
the point of public acceptance where 
it may be sold without such added 
inducements. The removal of these 
inducements may bring costs down to 
where the revenues from smaller cities 
will pay a reasonable portion of the 
cost. The hope is that the local oper- 


The Feeder Airline Situation 


ator can supply the service at less 
cost. 


Still An Enigma 


Whether feeder or local services 
will ever be self-supporting is still an 
enigma. The existing carriers have 
given strong reasons based on past 
experience why it will be a difficult 
one to solve, but by their willingness 
to be certificated to render the local 
service they recognize that an attempt 
should be made to find a solution. It 
would be possible to obtain a clearer 
notion of the costs of local service if 
a carrier entirely separate from an 
existing organization were certifi- 
cated. An existing carrier could segre- 
gate some costs as a bookkeeping mat- 
ter but other costs would be difficult 
to allocate so that the total costs of 
local service would not be as clear as 
if the local carrier were a separate 
organization. 


The problem of making local service 
self-sufficient will be difficult and may 
even be insoluble, but to give the best 
opportunity for successful solution it 
seems desirable to certificate a carrier 
who has given it considerable thought 
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and has presented the best plans for to stop at points too close to use air versa. Cértain applicant have est. 
an operation dedicated to and pre- transport between them. Further-' mated that 80 per cent of their trafk 
mised. solely on local service. more, it might inconvenience local would be between small cities to ter. 
traffic. If a local operator can de-  minals and return and only 20 per cen 
Methods of Control velop enough traffic out of two or would go between intermediate points, 
Sa detailer to the fourth tion it three intermediate towns to support a 
we Gpegmos short route it should be allowed to Protection to Carriers 


has been suggested that certain re- 
strictions could be placed in the cer- saben This restriction should serve to pro. 


tificates issued to feeder airlines to . ‘ ° tect the existing carriers against di. 
meet the objection.of the existing car- - Terminal-to-Terminal Service version of the most important part of 
riers onthe grounds that these local A restriction which seems adequate their traffic. True, it would not pro. 
operators would serve primarily the to prevent the feeder operators from tect an existing carrier’s traffic be 
through traffic between major cen- engaging in terminal-to-terminal traf- tween intermediate points where such 
ters now being served by the trunk fic yet would permit the operation of already exists, and terminal cities. Ty 
line carriers. This threat would be such routes without stopping at each the extent the feeder competed fo 
particularly strong if, on a route, the intermediate point on each schedule, this traffic, however, the feeder would 
local carrier made only one or two an alternate landing system, is simply be subject to several disadvantages as 
stops between terminals. It is thought one against carrying terminal-to- follows: (1) The long-haul carrie 
that thesé\few stops would not deter terminal traffic. Thus between two could give one-carrier service to be. 
the feeder from carrying a substan- terminal points the carrier could yond-terminal traffic. (2) The local 
tial share of terminal-to-terminal traf- carry traffic from terminals to small carrier would meet the competition 
fic unless the CAB should develop § towns and from small towns to termi- _— of higher-standard trunk line service, 
some means of controlling such a nals but not from terminal to termi- widespread good-will and the bargain- 
situation. nal. Of course, such a restriction: ing and advertising pure of the 
One method of control considered aa would presuppose that there was di- existing carrier. 

a number of feeder hearings has been rect air service already existing be- With the adoption of the above re- 
to require feeder airlines to stop at tween these terminals. striction on the short haul operator it 
each integniediate point on every At the feeder line hearings so far would then appear practical to per 
schedule, or at least requiring stops held no evidence has been introduced mit the operator to schedule flights 
at 75 per cent or 80 per cent of all by the new applicants that there was between terminals and make any nun- 
points on each schedule. Such re- need for more terminal-to-terminal ber of stops subject only to the re 
strictions, however, would not keep service, nor have the applicants quirement that each intermediate 
through traffic off local planes on sought to serve that traffic; the em- point is adequately served. 

short routes, and it might impose an phasis has been on traffic between The test of his scheduling would be 
uneconomical. practice upon a carrier small cities to the terminals and vice whether each intermediate point is 
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ST. Louis, MO. Storage and 


Distribution. 


RUTGER STREET comecion vin 
Facilities WAREHOUSE, INC. 
plus Service MAIN & RUTGER STS., ST. LOUIS 4 Mew York 


A.D.T. Burglar & Sprinkler Alarms. 
200,000 Sq. Feet Service 


- Chicago 
BONDED Low Insurance Randolph 4458 


To Meet Your Warehousing \y. 

and Distribution Requirements at $T. LOUIS, MO. | 
“The Home of 

In the Heart of St. Louis L O N 


One Contact, One Responsibility and rates no higher through 70,000 Sq. Ft of MODERN fleer space. Firepred, 
our Organization, sprinklered, heated. load fully insured. 
plete expert service and trom E 


20 E Bonded. Exclusive agents United Van Lines, 


to assure you of proper handling of your merchandise and 
prompt courteous service to your customers. ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


Our Pactlities: 
Ce: ! ion, ion, Special Cleanli 
Peper Commie see Warehouse & Cold Storage Co. 


Control and Records, Monthly Inventories, 


; Traffic & Legal Dept., and Bonded Employees. Mer chandise and Cold Storage 


Unexcelled service at lower rates 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


| Pool Car Distribution and Forwarding 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 200 Dickson St. St. Louis 6, Mo. 
Plena 31235 Member of A.W.A.—Mo.W.A.—St.L.M.W.A. 
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MISSOURI—MONTANA—NEBRASKA—NEW HAMPSHIRE—NEW JERSEY 


SEDALIA, MO. | Owner Manager Responsibility 
MIDDLETON STORAGE 
118 N. Lamine St. Phone 946 Sedalia, Missouri 
Household Goods and Commer- 


cial Stering, Moving, Crating 
Packing and Shipping 


Local and Long Distance Hauling 
Pool Car Distribution Private Switch 


OMAHA, NEB. | 


802-812 Leavenworth Street, Omaha 8 


Exclusive Merchandise 
Complete Distribution—Storage Facilities 


MOREWOOD WAREHOUSE 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. | 
CENERAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


601 N. National Ave., Springfield, Missouri 
Phone we 


Merchandise and Household Goods 
Storage and Distribution 
100,000 square’ feet, sprinklered 
Pool Car Distribution 
Member A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—Mo.W.A. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. ou w ranch Office for 


NASHUA, N. H. McLANE & TAYLOR 


Bonded Storage Warehouses 


Goods, Storage, Cold Storage, Unexcelled Facilities. 
Pool Car Distribution 


Direct R. R. Siding, Boston & Maine R. R. 


General Merchandise Storage & Distribution, Household 


BILLINGS, MONT. 


Established 1904 
MEMBER 


BRUCE COOK TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 


Complete Facilities for Storage of Merchandise 
and Household Goods 
Stop in Transit and Pool Car Distribution 
areheuse Dock and Terminal for Five Truek Lines 
gents for Aero Mayflower Tran pany 
Member Mayflower Warehousemen's Association 
P. O. Box 1382 — 2801 Minnesota Avenue 
Billings, Montana 


1876 1945 


BORLEY’S 


Storage & Transfer Co., Inc. 


Pool Car Distribution 
FIREPROOF BONDED 
STORED OR SHIPPED 


UNCOLN, NEBR. 11889 56 Years of Continuous Service 1945 


Merchandise and Household Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
We operate Thirty Trucks and have all in the 
Our Fire and Non- d on lines 
—Mo. Pac 
ewitehina jc and Union with all ‘other lines entering 
e are Bon State—Our Rates are reasonable. leit your 
and guarantee satisfaction. Investigation invited. 


SULLIVANS 


Transfer & Storage Co. Grand Island St ie Co. 
Lincoln = Nebr. Grand island. Nebr. 
301 N. Street 311 W. 4th Street 


Over Sixty Years of Honerette Service an 


ENGEL BROTHERS, INC. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 
‘1179-81 EAST GRAND STREET, ELIZABETH 4 — 


Movern Fieet or VANS FOK Loc al AND Lone Distance } 


JERSEY CITY,N.J. | 


On the Hudson River Directly Opposite 
New York City 


HARBORSIDE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 


Tel. Bergen 46000 Thirty-four Exchange Place Executive and Sales 
Established 1933 Office: 66 Hudson St. 

John J. Mahoney, T. M. New York 13, N. Y. 

Phone: Barclay 7-6600 


Private siding, 


unite—fireproof, brick. and concrete. 


office space 1,650,000 sq ft.; sprinkler; automatic fre alarm; ins 1 -099; 


1,608,000 cu. ft.—freezers 1,182,00' 


siding 16-car capacity. Water 
min, 21 ft.; also pier berth 600 ft.; bulkhead draft 25-30 ft. 


office space. 

storage. Free switching on certain perishable pa Bonded Soe avail- 
able. American Export Line steamers dock at ge dj to 

Consign rail shipments to storer c/o Harborside Warehouse Co., Jersey City. 
Pennsylvania R.R., Henderson Street Station Dl'y. 


ASSNS.—A.W.A. (Cold Stge. Div.): W. A. Port N. Y.; Mar. Assoe.; 
N. ¥. Mer. Exch.; Com. & Ind. Assoc, N. ¥.; Jersey city Cc. of €. 


R.R. connecting with all roads entering city. Merchandise _Bige. wad 


rail siding—20-car capacity; capacity—40 trucks. Cold Stee. —coolers 

cu. ft.—total 2,790,000 cu. ft., convertible; 
automatic fire alarm; Ins. rate "ee: brine refrigerator wee temp. range 
0 50° cooler room ventilation; humidity control; 20-truck platform; rail 
Dock’ Facilities—waterfront dock ft.; draft 


SERVICE FEATURES—Free lighterage, pool car distribution. a a 
Storage-in-transit. All perishable products aceepted cold 


OMAHA, NEB. | FORD 


STORAGE & MOVING COMPANY 
1024 Dodge Street Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Omaha's most modern, centrally located Fireproof 
Sprinkiered—Low Insurance. Sidings on 1.C. R.R. and U.P. R.R. U. Customs 
Bond. General Merchandise—Cooler Goods Storage. oper- 
ate modern facilities in Council Bluffs, lowa. Our own fleet of trucks for quick 


deliveries. 
Member of N.F.W.A. and A.W.A. 


by 
wew Yorn ALLIED DISTRIBUTION Inc 
WEST 51 PENN 6-008 


1525 AVE MON SSH 


OMAHA, NEBR. ~ 


Warehouses Inc. 


Merchandise amd Household Goods 


Four modern, ag — located on trackage. We handle pool cars, 
merchandise and Trucking service. Let us act as your 
Omaha Branch. 

Main Office, 702-12 So. 10th St., OMAHA 8, NEBR. 
Member: A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


The Magazine That Integrates All Phases of Distribution 


NEWARK, N. d. MEMBER: N.J.F.W.A. and N.F,W.A. 


PACKING! MOVING! STORAGE! 


——dependable since 1860. 


KNICKERBOCKER , 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


96 te 106 ARLINGTON STREET 74 to 76 SHIPMAN STREET 
Wm. R. Mallizgan, Pres. James E. Malligan, Sec’y and Mgr. 


NEWARK, N. J. [ Momber of N.J.M.W.A. 


Newark Central Warehouse Co. 


General Offices: 110 Edison Place, Newark 5 
In the heart of Newark—serving New Jersey and the entire Metropolitan Ares. 
insurance rates. R.R. of N. J. ear eiding. 


OL CAR “DISTRIBUTION 


NEW YoRK ALLIBD DISTRIBUTION INC @HICAGO 


WEST 42ND St. PENN. 6.0067 1525 NEWREREY AVE.WONSS 


PERTH AMBOY, N. NEW YORK CITv 


HARRIS WAREHOUSES, INC. 


RECTOR ST., PERTH AMBOY 
Gen. Offices—246 South St., N. Y¥. C. 
Est. 1900 
Merchandise Storage and Distwbuation 
Dock and Pier Facilities within the 
Free Lightcrage Limits 
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NEW MEXICO—NEW YORK 


ALBUQUERQUE, M. [— 


in New Mexico 


Member of N.F.W.A.—A.W.A. 


SPRINGER TRANSFER COMPANY 
ALBUQUERQUE 
“Operating the Only Fireproof Storage Warehouse 


le nd efficient service in distribution, delivery 
comp a rage of general merchandise or furniture. 


ALBANY, | 


Storage for every need. 


Member Ameri Wareh "a A 


Alkany Terminal & Security Warehouse Co., Inc. 
Main office: 1 Dean Street, Albany 1 


Pool cars a specialty. Avail- 
able storage space for rent if desired. Direct track 
connections with all railroads running into — 


ALBANY, N. Y. | 


KINDS, POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION OF MER 


ons promptly remitt 
Member of AVL—NFWA—NYSWA 


JOHN VOGEL, Inc. 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 

OFFICES, 11 PRUYN ST., ALBANY 7 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS - STORAGE AND SHIPPING 
FLEET OF MOTOR TRUCKS FOR DISTRIBUTION OF ALL 


YouR ALBANY SHIPMENTS HANDLED 


Central Warehouse Corporation 
Colonie and Montgomery Sts. 


Albany 1, N. Y. 
Telephone 3-4101 


General Merchandise — Cooler and sharp 


NOISE freezer Cold Storage; also U. S. Custom 


Ou maritime position poses many perplex- 
ing problems. See the article on page 21 and 
the editorial on page 13 of this issue. 


Bonded space available. Office and storage 
space for lease. Fireproof construction with 
very low insurance rate. Storage in Transit 
privileges. All classes of modern warehouse 
and distribution service rendered. 


COLD STORAGE — DRY STORAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 


adequately served in view of its size 
and special needs for service. This 
would eliminate the costly procedure 
of landing regularly at all the cities 
on each flight. It would permit direct 
service to cities nearer than 40 miles 
to each other because it would not 
require a stop each time at each point. 

One objection to the terminal-to- 
terminal restriction is that the feeder 
line should be permitted to carry the 
through traffic when that traffic 
wishes to move by the slower schedules 
or when the trunk line, for one reason 
or another, is unable to handle such 
traffic. 


Most feeder applicants appear to 
feel that the slowness of their sched- 
ules and circuitousness of their routes 
will effectively keep terminal-to-termi- 
nal traffic off their lines and would 
rather not have to accept a restriction 
to that effect in their certificates. On 
the other hand they seem perfectly 
willing to agree to making stops at 
up to 80 per cent of all points on their 
routes on all schedules. 


Basic Requirements 

There will be feeder lines certifi- 
cated but probably not more than one 
or two in each region and then only 
to applicants who have been able to 
show: 

(1) That they propose a service 
fundamentally capable of effecting 


substantial economies of operation 
and intend to effect such economies. 

(2) That they propose a true local 
feeder service devised to provide air 
transportation for smaller cities, con- 
necting them with larger cities having 
trunk airline service. 

(3) That the service proposed 
would not have a substantial restric- 
tive effect upon the revenues and ser- 
vices of present air transportation 
systems, especially the smaller sys- 
tems. 

(4) That they are sound, both 
financially and in their approach to 
the feeder airline problem. 

(5) That they possess, or have at 
their command, actual aeronautical 
operating experience such as the con- 
ducting of flying schools or other ac- 
tivities of the so-called “fixed base 
operators.” 

(6) If they are a surface carrier 
or subsidiary thereof that the air 
service proposed .is entirely supple- 
mentary or auxiliary to the surface 
transport system. 


Prospect of Success 


The prospect of success at a rea- 
sonable cost to the government for 
local-feeder service is today brighter 
than was the prospect for financial 
success of scheduled commercial air 
transportation in its early days. Since 


that time the country has accepted ait 
service as a major means of trans 
portation; vast improvement has been 
made in flight equipment; airport 
facilities and navigational aids have 
been greatly improved and expanded; 
experience in all fields of aviation has 
tremendously increased. 

No one can doubt that the policy d 
the government to foster and encour 
age air transportation in every per: 
od of development by financial sup 
port has been well worth the cost 
the government. Today, with such im- 
proved prospects, the CAB is all the 
more justified in fostering and eg 
couraging local-feeder air transports 
tion, the field of domestic air trans 
portation which, today is most 
need of government encouragement 
and financial assistance. 


Airline Traffic Gains 


A sharp gain in the volume of ail 
line traffic in 1945 was forecast by 
Jack Frye, president of Transconti 
nental and Western Air, Inc., in the 
company’s annual report mailed to 
stockholders. 

Terming 1944 an “outstanding yea 
for TWA,” the official predicted evel 
greater gains during this year a3! 
result of an increase in the num 
of aircraft. 
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Suggested Air Cargo Tariff 


(Continued from page 39) 


mediate future capacity, sufficient 


ivolume of traffic could be easily work- 

ed up to maintain several planes on 
(each run provided the rates can be 
Mbrought within reason. A system of 


skip-stop hauls for the various routes 


could be worked out where capacity 


wads to each destination were not 
vailable. 

Using a hypothetical New York- 
eveland - Chicago - Omaha - Chey- 


lenne-Salt Lake-San Francisco run of 
imUnited, a plane leaving New York 
would load only for Cleveland and 


| Chicago. 


At Cleveland it drops that 
destination freight and loads only for 
Omaha, at Chicago it drops the Chi- 
cago freight and loads for Cheyenne, 
at Omaha it drops Omaha freight and 
loads for Salt Lake only, and at Chey- 
enne it loads for San Francisco. 

The next plane out could use the 
same method but have Omaha and 


imCheyenne for the first two destina- 


tions. The next plane would be loaded 


Salt Lake and San Francisco. Of 
\mcourse the same theory could be ex- 
jmtended indefinitely according to the 
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volume of freight and the number of 
planes available. 


Predicated on plane transportation 
as outlined, the pick-up and delivery 
service could be handled under the 
control of one motor carrier at each 
terminal point. This carrier should 
be in a position to service transporta- 
tion of air freight within an area of 
500 miles from the terminal base. He 
should also be in a position to render 
pick-up and delivery service within an 
area of approximately 50 miles from 
the terminal airport. 

Regular schedules of pick-up from 
the airlines customers should be main- 
tained and the freight brought to the 
central terminal warehouse. It will 
be perfectly possible for one carrier to 
service all of the airlines flying out of 
each terminal. 


Standard Rates 


Rates for pick-up and delivery 
should be standardized so that the 
pick-up and delivery charges and ac- 
cessorial charges will be the same at 
any point served by the airlines. It 
will be necessary for the motor car- 
rier to have adequate connections to 
service any short haul freight which 


is offered. This is particularly ad- 
visable so that’ the airlines can im- 
prove the customer relations which 
they must build up with the shippers. 
The motor carrier must also be able 
to render packaging service for air 
freight. The nature of this packaging 
will be very light and the carrier must 
be in a position to handle fragile and 
unpacked articles. 


HHG Carriers 


The household goods carrier, in the 
writer’s opinion, is better qualified 
than any other type of carrier to per- 
form these services. His vans are 
padded and equipped for handling fra- 
gile and unpacked articles. His em- 
ployes are trained to use great care 
in handling, loading, and unloading. 
The ICC rights of most carriers are 
not bound to any particular routes. 
Any first class carrier has rights 
which will enable him to haul several 
hundred miles with his own equipment 
and also will allow interchange with 
other carriers. 

The household goods carrier also 
maintains a packing department with 
skilled packers, and is equipped to do 
this work either at point of pick-up 
or in his warehouse. No cumbersome 
rules on packing are included in the 
household goods tariffs. In fact, this 
tariff is written for just what will 
constitute air freight. 
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BROOKLYN TERMINAL STORES, INc. 
GEN. OFFICES: 36 NO. 10TH ST., BROOKLYN 11 
STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF 


Chemicals, Pigments, Building Material Accounts 
RAIL FACILITIES—ALL ROADS—PIERS 


BUFFALO, WN. Y. 


HEATED 


BROOKLYN, | 


28 Fulton St. 


The Eagle Warehouse & Storage Co. of 
Brooklyn, Inc., has become the synonym for the careful handling 
and storage of household goods and merchandise. ADT automatic 
¢ alarm; a warehouse of concrete and brick; 


Established in 1892, 


insure prompt service. Our lon 
service, Consign shipments to Jay 


WOR B. CLARK, Vice President 
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Aged ALLIED VAN LINES, 


experience guarantees perfect 
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BUFFALO MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES, INC. 
1200 NIAGARA STREET 


RCHANDISE 
STRIBUTION 
ANAL TERMINALS 


GENERAL OFFICES 
BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 


twelve trucks to 


BUFFALO 4. N. Y. | Economical Storage and Shipping 


insurance 


Pool car distribution. 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 
SENECA AND HAMBURG STREETS, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Where all traffic —-, converge. Modern buildi 


Low Direct 
Penn. R.R., N. Y. ond gwisching arrang' 
with all lines into Buffalo. Capacity “7 20 cars daily. 
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390-34 
Giant Floors. 
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Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn 16 
Modern Loading and Unioading 


BUFFALO, N. Y. | 
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50 Mississippi Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
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NEW YORK 


BUFFALO, N.Y. core for your neods in Buficle 


LARKIN WAREHOUSE INC. 


189 VAN RENSSELAER ST., BUFFALO 10 


Specializes in handling pool cars Stores autos and 
No cattage on railroad shinments general merchandise 
Lowest insurance rates 
GOVERNMENT BONDED WAREHOUSE 


BUFFALO, WN. Y. [ 


LEDERER 
TERMINALS 


. - » HAVE SOMETHING IN STORE for you... 
124 NIAGARA FRONTIER FOOD TERMINAL, BUFFALO 6 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE—COLD. STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE 


Financing— 
Distribution 
arehou 

Service® 
Office and 
Factory Space 


TERMINALS & TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 
275 FUHRMANN BLVD. BUFFALO 5, N. Y. 


BUFFALO, WN. Y. 


MEMBER 


Household Fu 
Local, Long 


fr LEONARD 


WAREHOUSES 
Offices—163 Georgia St., Buffalo 1 

iture—Storage and Removais— 
istance — Special Storage and rs 


Handling of Electrical Appliances for Merchan- 
dising Purposes 


BUFFALO, N.Y. | 


Member 


Fireproof Bulidings 
Low insurange rate. 


Reprssented by 


WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6.0066 1525 NEWSERRY AVE, MONSS3¢ 


WILSON WAREHOUSE CO, 


N.Y.C. Siding AY 
Branch office facilities. 


Q@LLIED DISTRIBUTION INC CHICAGO 


BUFFALO, N. Y. | 


Schoellkopf & Co., Ine. 
102 Perry St., Buffalo 4 
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THE MARKET TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


ELMIRA, WN. Y. 
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- Removal of Wartime Controls 


(Continued from page 40) 


removal of price control, to in- 

formal dealer controlled rationing. 

With respect to manpower controls, 
the Committee says that “in the 
absence of a national service act, the 
WMC has been able to exercise a con- 
siderable degree of compulsion by in- 
direct methods.” These controls, it is 
said, will end automatically when war- 
time powers’of WMC cease. It is 
recommended that manpower controls 
be ended or eased by areas, just as 
they were established, the action in 
each case being based on shortage or 
surplus of labor in the given area. 


Wage Controls 


Relative to wage controls, it is 
pointed out there will be different 
problems in the major periods which 
lie ahead. The wage rate recom- 
mendation of the Committee is: 


1. While the United States is en- 
gaged in two wars, the WLB mast 
continue. to apply hold-the-line 
standards to requests for wage rate 
increases. 
inflation appears, increases should 
be refused; wherever. gross_in- 
equalities appear, increases should 
be granted. 
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Wherever the threat of © 


2. Beginning with V-E Day, 
wage controls should be more flex- 
ibly administered. Increased free- 
dom should be provided for inde- 
pendent employer-employee deci- 
sion within the framework of a de- 
fined government policy. General 
wage advances should. be resisted, 
but prompt adjustment should be 
permitted of wage rates which are 
out of line. 

3. In the transition period fol- 
lowing V-J Day, controls should be 
tolerated only as needed to make 
effective such price control as is 
still retained. Wages in peacetime 
economy should be determined un- 
der conditions of free collective or 
individual bargaining under peace- 
time labor laws. 


Export Controls 


Relative to import and export con- 
trols, the Committee recommends that 
these be continued in some form “at 
least until high production has re- 
lieved domestic shortage of civilian 
goods.” On exports it is said: “This 
country should adopt a generous at- 
titude in the matter of foreign relief 


and rehabilitation, but the volume and 
“) type of such exports should be gauged 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 


carefully in relation to domestic sup 
plies and should not be permitted ti 
become a serious factor in promoting 
price inflation.” 

As to imports, the report says, “the 
control over imports during the wa 
has been much less rigid. Imports 
have been restricted very largely by 
the availability of shipping. Wha 
the war ends, every effort should k 
made to encourage a revival of ou 
import trade, as a means of checking 
an inflationary rise in prices.” 

The long range questions on export: 
import control will be considered later 
in a C.E.D. study on Internationa 
Trade and Domestic Employment. 


Installment Credits 


A continuation of installment credit 
restrictions is recommended in. the 
transition period for these reasons: 


1. Because installment credit is 
used mainly to buy consumer dura- 
ble goods and serious inflationary 
pressure might result if such credit 
were permitted to swell total de: 
mand while durable goods are still 
searce, and; 7 

2. Because the release of such 
credit when production of durable 
goods has reached substantial pro- 
portions could stimulate total pul- 
chasing power when it could be 
most beneficial as a check to pos 
sible deflationary forces. 
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FLUSHING, L.1,N.Y. [ Established 1908 


pene Storage Warehouse Company 
135-28 39th Avenue, Flushing, N. Y. 
Fireproof Warehouses 
Storing end Shipping of Household gy and 
ipment. 10 blocks from L. I. Railroad Corona Freight Station. 
tide, Douruston, Great Nock Be 


Hempstead, City. 
Members of the A.V.L.—N.F.W.A.—W.Y.F.W.A.—N.Y.S.W.A. 


Moving, Packing, 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK, | 
FIREPROOF STORAGE 


CHE LSE WAREHOUSES, _INC. 


We specialize in storage and transfer of Household Goods. 
Pool cars distributed. Our warehouses, brick and steel construc- 
tion, offer highest degree of safety. Trucks, trailer, tractor and 
lift van. Consign via all R.R.'s sta. New York, For Mt. Vernon, 
via N.Y.C.-NY,NH&H sta. Mount Vernon. 


HEMPSTEAD, LI. w. WASTIE—Vice-Pres. & Gen “ar. 


HEMPSTEAD STORAGE CORP. 
GENERAL OFFICES, 237 MAIN STREET 

Branch Warehouse No, 2—208 Nassau Read, Reosevelt, L. 1. 
FIREPROOF STORAGE ‘peal 


ds, 
Fanny for furs, clothing, ete. 
Local and Long Distance moving. Serving all of 
Long Island 


Lt. Agents for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 


N.F.W.A. — N.Y.F.W.A. — N.Y.S.M.T. — M.&W.A.G.N.Y. 


Main Office—426-438 West 26th St., New York City 1 
N. Y. C., East Side—28 Second Ave. Larchmont—111 Boston Post Rd. 


ITHACA, N. Y. LAWRENCE H. SCOTT 


STUDENT TRANSFER 


FREIGHT HANDLING UNLOADING CRATING 
MOVING STORAGE 


Located between barge canal and RR. siding. 
W.R.R. Dock nl barge canal. Pick-up and del freight service. 
Sasgen stiff-iegged derrick ready fer navigation — 


704 WEST BUFFALO ST. DIAL 9595 


Mount Vernon—27-33 So. Sixth Ave. Bronxville—100 Pondfield Rd. 


WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSM. 
Aged ALLIED VAN LINES, mc 


NEW YORK, Y.[ 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y. | H. E. FIELD, President FRANK H. FIELD, Mer. 


WILLIAM F. ENDRESS, INC 


66 Foote Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 
\) MERCHANDISE STORAGE ® COLD STORAGE 
Specialising: Cream, Frosen Fruits, 
4500 Sq. Ft. Merchandise Space. 


of freezer space, 50,000 eu. of ccoler 68 
Truck Docks. Consign via Erie 
Truck Weigh Seale. Members Nat. Assn. 
Warehouses, N. Y. State Assn. Refrig. 


SERVING THE NEW YORK MARKET 


There is no problem in Warehousing and Distribution 
which we cannot work out Satisfactorily with the ship- 
per. We have advantages in location and in equipment 
which enables this company alone to do certain things 
which cannot be done elsewhere. 


We invite your correspondence on any or all features 
of our Wareheusing—Distribution—Trucking Service— 
Field Warehousing. 


Independent Warehouses, Inc. 

General Offices: 415-427 Greenwich St., New York 13 
Represented ty 

NEW YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION 

11 WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0967 “aq 


DISTRIBUTION INC. CHICAGO 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE.,MON.553i 


KEW GARDENS, L. I., N. Y.| 


Kew Gardens Storage Warehouse, Inc. 
(> Motor Vans, Packing, Shipping 
Fireproof Storage Warehouse 


9330 Van Wyck Blvd. at Atlantic Ave. 
Richmond Hill, N. Y 


Telephone Republic 9-1400 


NEW YORK, N. Y. SERVICE—EFFICIENCY—CLEANLINESS 


L. & F. STORES, Inc. 


GENERAL STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
15-17-19 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13 
Merchandise Distribution 


LOUIS MAURO 


Bende* Truckmen and Forwarders Phone WAlker 5-9252 


NEW N. Y. Packing Storing, Shipping 
O'Brien's Fireproof Storage Warehouse, Inc. 


Packers and Shippers of Fine Furniture 
and Works of Art 


Also Serving 
New Rochelle, Pelham, Larch t, M k, White 


Plains, Scarsdale, Hartsdale. Send B/L to us at 
New Rochelle. 


NEW YORK, WN. Y. | Telephone: Plaza 3-1234 


Call John Terreforte for Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Information on 73 Member Warehouses. 


CHAIN 


OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 
250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK 17 


NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
KAY MOVING SERVICE, 


2464 Amsterdam Ave., New York City 33 
Household Goods Storage 
2 Warehouses, brick and concrete construction & 
Car Distribution — Commerci>l — Industrial 


and Long Distance Moving. 
Member of N.Y.S.W.A.—U.N.Y.W.A. 


INC, 
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NEW YORK, N.Y. | 
T. 1, MeCORMACK TRUCKING COMPANY, INC. 


261 ELEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
At the Hub of the | PET... area 


Easily accessible from all points. 

Railroad siding connecting with New York Central, Erie, and 
Lehigh Valley Railroads. 

Storage, Carload Distribution, Trucking, Tank Trocking, Tank 
Car Servicing. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. | CAPITAL AND SURPLUS ESTABLISHED 
$5,600,000 1882 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


EASY ACCESSIBILITY QUICK HANDLING 
EXCELLENT LOADING FACILITIES NEW YORK’S LARGEST TRUCK SCALE 
TWO MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
SPRINKLED SECTIONS LOW INSURANCE RATES 


cid STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


Member FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
ALLIED VAN LINES, mc 
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The Committee recommends that 
present regulations on installment 
credit, including the use of bank credit 
for the purchase of durable, consumer 
goods, be removed at a time when the 
expansion of credit would act to ex- 
tend the plateau of high demand in 
each important -durable goods _in- 
dustry. 


ment: 


Taxes n 


The report declares that “as soon 
as inflationary forces clearly are un- 
der control, taxes should be reduced 
as a stimulus to purchasing power and 
business expansion. If such a program 
is to be effective, it will require care- 
ful advance planning by the Con- 
gress. Thus, the Congress should pre- 
pare and announce at the earliest pos- 
sible date a program for postwar Fed- 
eral tax revision.” 

The Committee says that in develop- 
ing the program for release of con- 
trols sound forward planning, wise 
and flexible administration, and the 
utmost cooperation between business, . 
labor, agriculture, the consuming pub- 
lic and govesnment agencies are neces- 
sary. 


2. As controls are interdepen- 
dent, their administrative suspen- 
sion must be effectively coordi- 
nated. Piecemeal action by sepa- 
rate agencies subject to conflicting 
pressures would not produce an 
orderly demobilization. 
power must be given the Director 
of Reconversion to control the sus- 


pension, 


Conclusions 
The following recommendations are 


made in concluding the policy state- 


1. From now until six months 
after final victory, controls should 
be removed by administrative ac- 
tion only, wherever no longer need- 
ed. During fighting, each such sus- 
pension should be justified by cut- 
backs or surpluses which make 
facilities, materials, and manpower 
adequately available over military 

Ss. 


8. Within six months after final 
victory, the Director of Reconver- 
sion should review all controls, and 
should, not later than six months 
after victory, remove all remain- 
ing controls not clearly necessary 
beyond that date. A period of six 
months after final victory will per- 
mit substantial reconversion, and 
will also coincide with the expira- 
tion of some of the President’s 
emergency war powers. 

4. Legislative authority should 
be continued or extended beyond 
that date only for such wartime 
controls as may be plainly needed 
to hold inflation in check during the 


remainder of the transition period. 

The legislative authority should 

not, however, be exercised except 

as determined by the Director of 

Reconversion. 

5. At the end of the transition 
period as determined by the Con- 
gress, legislative authority for the 
last of the wartime controls should 
be ended. Action beyond that 
period is a question of the place of 
controls in a peacetime economy. 

6. National policy on the ending 
of the controls should be clearly 
stated at the earliest possible time, 
and the American people should be 
informed of such policy, the Com- 
mittee says. 

Members of the Research Committee 
are Ralph E. Flanders, Boston, Chair- 
man; Chester C. Davis, St. Louis; 
William Benton, William C. Foster, 
Raymond Rubicam, Beardsley Ruml, 
Harry Scherman, R. Gordon Wasson, 
New York; Gardner Cowles, Des 
Moines, Ia.; Donald David, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; John Fennelly, Chi- 
cago; Paul G. Hoffman, South Bend, 
Ind.; Eric A. Johnston, Washington, 
D. C.; and Ernest Kanzler, Detroit. 

The policy statement is based ona 
research study made for C.E.D. by 
John Maurice Clark, professor of eco- 
nomics in Columbia University and 
published in book form by the McGraw 
Hill Book Co., New York. 


Adequate 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Storage, Distribution and Freight Forwarding 
From an Ultra-Modern Free and Bonded 
Warehouse. 


IDEALLY LOCATED 
IN THE VERY CENTER OF NEW YORK CITY 
Adjacent to All Piers, Jobbing Centers 
and The Holland and Lincoln Tunnels 


Onusual facilities and unlimited experience in forward- 
and Motor truck service 
en required, both local and long distance. Lehig 
Valley Bik. siding dS cnr the building. 

Prompt handling—domestic or foreign shipmens, 


MIDTOWN WAREHOUSE, INC. 
Starrett Lehigh Bldg. 


601 West 26th St., New York 1 
Represonted by Associated Warehouses, Inc.—New York City and Chicage 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


PORT WAREHOUSES, INC. 


41/47 Vestry St. Tel. WA 5-3077-78 = 54/58 Laight St. 


U. s. FREE WAREHOUSES 
SO TEA BOND 
In the heart of the Wsancd and Bag Goods District 
of the Port of New York 
Two Fumigation Chambers 


NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


SANTINI BROS., INC. 


Serving Greater New York and All Points ia 
a Westchester County 
MOVERS—PACKERS—SIUPPERS 
General Offices: 1405-11 Jerome Ave. 
New York City 52 


Tel.: JErome 6-6000 Five Warehouses 
3,000,000 Cubic Feet — Car Distribution 


NEY! YORK. WY. | 
THE NATIONA:. COLD STORAGE CO., Inc. 


Operating Warehouses for Storage of Perishable Food Products 
DISTRIBUTION FACILITIES—BONDED AND FREE 
Brooklyn Warehouse Adjacent to Pier and Wharf Accommodations 
BROOKLYN, 66 Furman St. (2) JERSEY CITY, 176 Ninth St. (2) 
Fulton Terminal—N. Y. Dock Rallway Erie Rallread—Storage-in-Transit 
General Offices: 60 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 13, REctor 2-6590 


NEW YORK, N.Y. [ 130,000 Sq. Ft. Fireproof Storage 


SHEPHARD WAREHOUSES IN C. 


DAILY DISTRIBUTION SERVICE TO 
ALL POINTS RADIUS 35 MILES 


667 Washingtor. 5t. New York City 14 


NEW YORK, NW. Y. | 
NEW YORK DOCK Co. 


Executive Offices—44, WHITEHALL ST., NEW YORK 4 
MANUFACTURING SPAC 
RAILROAD CONNECTIONS 
Licensed by Cocoa, Cotton, Coffee and Sugar, 
Metal and Rubber Exchan 
Member: 


NEW YORK, WV. Y. | 


UNITED SECURITY Assoc. WAREHOUSES, INC. 
243 W. 60 St.—N, Y. C. 23 Circle 7-3191 
Specializing in: 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Storage Distribution Trucking 
Foreign Lift-Van Service 
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OSWEGO NETHERLAND CO., INC. 


ESTABLISHED i918 
Modern up te the minute ORY, COLD and Sharp Freezer 
facilities » with ventilation and humidity contrel. T: 
ture Range for COLD and Sharp Freezer facilities 15 te 
35° above. Storage-in-transit privileges. 
All Fireproof buildings—Very tow insurance rates. 80 
car private siding—Free switching—U. S. Warehouse Act 
—Bonded. Member of N.Y.8.R.—A.W.Acs, 


H. B. Lasky, Treas. and Mer. 


B 

BUTTER 

CORRUGATED 
CAPTONS 

COCOA BEANS 

SUGAR 


ROCHESTER, | 
GEORGE M. CLANCY CARTING CO., Inc. 


Storage Warehouse 


Main St., East of Circle St., Rochester 7 
stributed—Reship 


SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 
Schenectady Storage and Trucking 
McCormack Highway 


Transportation 


Offices: 151 Erie Blvd., Schenectady 5 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Pool Car Distribution Household Goods 
Long Distance Trucking 


Storage and Moving 


DISTRIBUTION 
MOTOR FREIGHT LINES 
PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS 


ERIE BLVD. AT SO. WEST ST., SYRACUSE 1 
COMPLETE MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD OLD GOODS STORAGE 
Represented by SERVICES Members: 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—A.V.L.—N.Y.8.W.A. 


UTICA, W. ¥. 


KING 


STORAGE INC. 
SINCE 1897 


Complete Werehousiag 
rvice F 


Heated Storage 
ng and Motor Fre 


Wicking Service 


York State 


= Warehouse in Utica, 
New York 


Household Goods and General Merchandise; Pool Car 
Shipments; Long Distance Van Service; Complete Branch 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


GREAT NORTHERN WAREHOUSES, INC. 


© FIREPROOF 


Member. American Chain of Warehouses 


MayWA 


MURRAY WARETIOUSE CO., INC. 


General Offices: 106 WITITESBORO ST., UTICA 2 
Member: American Chala of Whses.—WN. Y. State Warsheusemen’s Actes. 


Office facilities 


Something New 
In Warehousing 


(Continued from page 41) 


incides with the route date. Arrange- 
ments of warehouse stocks is carefully 
worked out to place rapidly moving 
items in the most readily accessible 
locations. 

At Ithaca, N. Y., headquarters of 
Cooperative G. L. F. Farm Supplies, 
a perpetual inventory and central re- 
order system is maintained. Instead 
of being forced to keep track of seven 
widely separated warehouses, the 
buyer can determine at Ithaca all 
needs of each unit in the chain. This 
method, it is pointed out, provides one 
point of contact for buyers and has 
been found particularly advantageous 
in times of short supply when replen- 
ishments are available for only a lim- 
ited period. 

Mechanized handling of stocks is 
not in general use in any of the seven 
G. L. F, warehouses at present, most 
of the work being done by hand trucks 
and assembly platforms. The manage- 
ment of this farmers’ enterprise, how- 
ever, is now making studies of the’ 
Possibilities for palletizing and for 
fork truck handling. Other means for 
increasing efficiency by improvement 
in handling and arrangement are also 
being developed. 
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Cost Factors in Distribution 


(Continued from page 48) 


Continuing our examination of the 
chart: The cost of delivering mate- 
rial to the purchaser may be paid by 
either the buyer or the seller. If it 
is paid by the buyer (as marked “B” 
on the chart) it is an addition to the 
cost of the purchase and becomes a 
“production” cost to the buyer. This 
cost cannot be paid by both. It be- 
comes either one thing or the other ac- 
cording to who actually pays the cost, 
either to a transportation company 
or another. Possibly the buyer or the 
seller may use his own motor truck 
or horse and wagon. In such cases 
the cost is actual although it may not 
be recorded; it includes his time and 
effort, gasoline and oil or the horse’s 
keep, depreciation of the truck or the 
horse, wagon, and harness. 

Again, the cost of delivering mate- 
rial to the purchaser may be paid by 
either the buyer or the seller. If it 
is paid by the seller (as marked “S” 
on the chart) it is a “distribution” 
cost to the seller. That the seller may 
get back all or part of this by bury- 
ing it in the price charged for the 


of Distribution 


material does not affect the need for 
keeping this “distribution” cost as low 
as possible. The lower this cost, the 
lower the price he can charge, and the 
lower the price the better can he meet 
competition. 

Now in reference to “7” as shown on 
the chart. As regards over-all dis- 
tribution, this is the total cost of all 
transportation of material throughout 
the country and elsewhere according to 
whatever distribution may be under 
consideration. It is not an account- 
ing matter for the individual manu- 
facturer or merchant. It is included 
on the chart to illustrate what is 
meant when transportation as a whole 
is referred to as distribution. 

“Over-all distribution cost” is the 
outgrowth of what has been done in 
numerous plants and places all over 
the country, or within any territory 
as may be under consideration. It is 
the whole result of the results of many 
parts; a whole cost made up of part 
costs. Reduce the parts and the 
whole will be reduced automatically. 
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our great cities. You will find nothing 
like this in any other country in the 
_ world. It is a distinctly American 
achievement, as distinctly American 
as baseball, corn-on-the-cob, or bacon 
and eggs for breakfast. And it was 
achieved, not through regulation or 
price control, but through individual 
initiative and enterprise; and it is a 
structure built on the solid foundation 
-of consumer education and sound mer- 
chandising. 

Already fortified with the confidence 
and good will of the American people, 
and with sound procedures and meth- 
ods of distribution developed over a 
period of years, the distributor is 
equipped to assume his part of Amer- 
ica’s reconversion program. 


Re-examination Needed 


This is, however, a very good time 
for distribution to make a candid self- 
examination. We know that under 
wartime restrictions and manpower 
shortages.a number of practices have 
resulted in this country which have 
caused much annoyance to consumers. 
We are deeply aware that in our own 
establishments retail] salespeople and 


Distribution Looks to the Future 


(Continued from page 51) 


others, whose duties bring them into 
close and constant contact with the 
public, sometimes fail to observe the 
most elementary principles of courtesy 
and tact. 

There is little likelihood that dis- 
tributors, especially retailers, will per- 
mit an attitude of complacency toward 
the buying public. They are deter- 
mined that prewar standards of ser- 
vice to customers will be restored at 
the earliest possible moment. 


There is, however, only one effective 
approach to this objective and that is 
through sympathetic understanding of 
employes’ aspirations. Retailers must 
recognize that their personnel is the 
key to the maintenance of high post- 
war retail volume so essential to the 
country’s economic security. 


Training Needed 


We know there will be a need for 
training if we are to have efficient 
personnel; yet, at the same time, there 
is an equal need for constant realiza- 
tion that employes are people and not 
just cogs in a machine. Manpower 
shortages during the war have placed 
the retailer in the unaccustomed posi- 


tion of having to sell himself to pros. 
pective employes. He has stressed 
ideal working conditions, compara- 
tively short hours, increased pay, va- 
cations, sick benefits and Opportuni- 
ties for employment. In other words, 
he has done a pretty complete job of 
promoting retail store employment to 
the American public. 

Now the question arises: what will 
happen after the war? Will the sit- 
uation be reversed, to the extent that 
the retailer will be able to pick and 
choose? Will he be able to attract the 
cream of returning servicemen and 
women, or will he need to continue 
“glamorizing” retail store employ- 
ment? 

Will he continue to be in a buyer's 
market as far as labor is concerned, 
or will he be in a seller’s market with 
all his personnel problems at an end? 

It seems to me that there is only one 
course left to retailers, and that is to 
place employe relations, the hiring 
and training of employes as well as 
the relations with them, on the same 
high plane as he does merchandising, 
maintenance or control. All this 
should be entrusted to a_ top-flight 
executive, able to give this whole prob- 
lem the benefit of tact and complete 
understanding. 


A Challenge 


When the war is over, distribution 
must be prepared to do double duty. 


UTICA, N. Y. | 


Established 1916 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 


Merchandise and Household Goods 
2 Fireproof Warehouses 
Pool Car Distribution 
Consign shipments via Sou. Ry. 
Asheville’s Bonded Warehouses 


“ASSOCATION. 


Merchandise & Household Goods 
Pool Cars—Trucking Service 
Sprinkler System — Private Siding 
Repr d by American Chain of Warehouses, Ine. 


UTICA WAREHOUSE CO., INC. Carolina Transfer & Storage Co. |f — 
Box 276 Utica 1, N.Y 1230 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 1, N. C. RAL 
Specialist MER tton, C ISE STORAGE Alkali Bonded CA 
Denatured. Kicohol, Antt-Breced, Ware. Household goods and merchandise. 
houses D.L.A@W,. and N.Y.C. Private siding. Sprin- Pool cars handled promptly. Motor Service. 
klered throughout. Pool car distribution. Motor service. Members A. W. A. and N. F. W. A. 
WHITE PLAINS, Y. CHARLOTTE, N.C. | All buildings fully firepreot construetion 
J. H. EVANS & SONS, INC. UNION STORAGE & WAREHOUSE co., | es 
Office & Warehouse: 107-121 Brookfield St. 224-226 & 306.306 West First Strect will 
Household Goods Moving, Storage, Packing, ,<& MERCHANDISE STORAGE — POOL CAR yw 
Shipping. Prompt service for any point in 
Westchester County. 0 by 
ASHEVILLE, WN. C. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Transfer and Storage Co. BONDED 
44 Valley St. Asheville, N. C. > Champion Storage & Trucking Co., Inc. | —— 
326-28 South Davie St., Greensboro, N. C. FARE 


AMERICAN STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. TATUM-DALTON TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. § — 
CHARLOTTE I, N. C. 311 'E. WASHINGTON ST. GRAD 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Private Siding Trucking Service 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 826 TUCKASEEGEE ROAD 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE ONLY, POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED. 
MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE LOCAL AND DISTANCE, PRIVATE 
RAILROAD SIDING. SPRINKLERE) 


ESTABLISHED 1908 
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NEW YORK—NORTH CAROLINA—NORTH DAKOTA—OHIO 


DURHAM, N.C. 


Point OF THE Soutn 


The trading area of Virginia and the Carolinas 
radiates direct lines from Durham, N. C. 


ntinue 

nploy- | TAN The Southern Storage & Distribution Co. is in 
uyer's 2 the heart of Durham, providing the logical, 
modern-minded organization to serve your 
a e warehousing and distributing needs with 


is te economy and efficiency. 
hiring 

Merchandise Storage, Pool Car Distribution, 
Private Sidings, Reciprocal Switching. Sprin- 


klered Buildings. 


SOUTHERN STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION CO. 


2002 E, PETTIGREW ST., E. DURHAM, N.C.>+ TEL. R-6661 » P.O. BOX 188 . 


RALEIGH, N.C. AKRON. OWO TROTTER CITY VIEW 

CAROLINA STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY “o> STORAGE COMPANY 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 70 Cherry St., Akron 8, Okie 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION si 


" Pool Gar Distribution. 
Private Siding Trucking Service Household Goods Sterege 
Members A. W. A. American Chain of Warehouses Member of O.W.A.~A.W.A 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE CANTON, OHIO | 
FARRAR TRANSFER & STORAGE WAREHOUSE “oy, CANTON STORAGE, Inc. 


1121 South Front Street 


Household Goods — Merchandise 
Leng Distance Moving — Pool Cor Distributien 
Private Siding, A. C. L. Railroad Ce. proof 
Members, N. F. W. A. — A. T. A. Member: A.C.W.—MAY.W.A—A.W.A— 
0.F. A.A.—O WA. 


FARGO, | CINCINNATI, OHIO | 


Union Storage & Transfer Company : 
FARGO, N. DAK. ie 


General Storage—Cold Storege—Hoesehold Goods 
Established 1906 


ft. 

equipped. Lew ia- 

Complete warehouse 
Minnesota. 


Strietly Pwrepreet 
GRAND FORKS, N. D. | AWA—NEWA—MNWWA Select the Warehouse Used by the Leaders! 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION GENERAL STORAGE—COLD STORAGE—POOL CAR 
, DISTRIBUTION—LONG DISTANCE TRUCK TERMINALS 


GENERAL STORAGE 
e yt gMOTOR FREIGHT TERMINAL 11 Car Switch in Building 


Internal Revenue and General Bonded Storage 


WAREHOUSE | cincinnati TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Freight and Houxehold Goods 
49 CENTRAL AVE. HARRY FOSTER, Generel Mencger CINCINNATI 2 
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more goods to more people than ever 
before, but it must also make its prep- 
arations with an eye to employment 
possibilities. For there is no doubt 
that distribution in all its aspects will 
be called upon to give more jobs than 
ever before, 

There is a challenge before us in the 
reconversion period which lies ahead 
when civilian production must replace 


sible. The emphasis will be on making 
goods and services available at the 
lowest possible prices consistent with 
quality and reasonable profits. The 
obligation to bring about a quick 
transition from war to peace rests on 
distributors as well as on manufac- 
turers. The preservation of our Amer- 
ican way of life is worth every ounce 
of effort the retailer can make. 


CED Organizes Publications Group 


parts. Later this national committee 
will be supplemented by area groups 
in centers of publication,” he added. 


Formation of a business publica- 
tions action and advisory committee of 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment was announced recently by Paul 


. .E.D. s The committee members are: John H. Van M. ville, Mich., Army-Navy “E. 
C.E.D Deventer, chairman; president and editorial Delta Mfg. Milwaukee, Wis., fourth 
- Yan Deventer, president and edl director, “‘The Iron Age,” New York, N. Y.; star to be added to “E” flag. 
torial director of “The Iron Age,” New Edward H. Ahrens, publisher and editorial Electric Storage = al, Co., Philadelphia, 
York, is chairman of the editors’ com- director, Hotel Management, New York, a., fifth “E” star. 
N.: Y¥.3 Carl W. Dipman, editor, “Progressive Willard Storage Battery Co., Cleveland, 9» 


mittee. 


“Recognizing the importance of the "Distribution and Warehousing,” United States Rubber Co., Passaic, N. J. 
now for high level, productive post- “Railway Age,” Chicago, Ill.; Julius Elfen- “E” award. 


war employment, we have set up this 


” New York, N. Y.; Charles Downes, 


bein, editor, “House Furnishings Review” and 
“Linens and Domestics,” New York, N. Y.; 


publisher, “Practical Builder,” Chicago, 
Earl Shaner, president and editorial director, 
Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland, O.; George 
F. Taubeneck, publisher and editor, “Air Con- 
ditioning & Refrigeration News,” Detroit, 
Mich.; Paul Trimble, editor and general mat. 
“National Cleaner & Dyer,” New York, 

Y.; Ernest Trotter, editor, ‘Printing,” 
New York, N. Y.; Ralph E. Turner, editor, 
“Power Plant Chicago, ; 
Rex Wadman, publisher editor, ‘Diesel 

ress,” New York, N. Y.; president, Ne 
tional Business Publishers Assn. 


3 


Certificates and Awards 


The White Motor Co., Cleveland 1, O., fifth 
Army-Navy Production award. 

Marmon-Herrington Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Army-Navy production award. 

Sperry Gyroscope Co., Marine Division, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., first gold star for Maritime 


“M” Pennant. 
Gar Wood Industries, boat division, 


Inc., 


Army-Navy “E” for third time. 


Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, Mich. 


Army-Navy “E.” 


incinnati ercnanaise erenouses, inc. 

7 Front Cincinnati 2, Okic| | CURTIS STORAGE & TRANSFER, INC. 
Merchandtee | Storage—Pool Car Distribution “STORE WITH fo 
Represented by Operating Own Deliver 43 ke 
Private Siding N.Y.C.R.R. a 
FRENCH & WINTER STS. CLEVELAND 13, OHIO an 
sel 
CLEVELAND, OHIO [ CLEVELAND, OHIO Gr 
DOING BUSINESS IN CLBVBLAND 34 YBAR8 Ra Di 
Equipped for Tough Jobs in 
CLEVELAND THE GREELEY-GENERAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY | 
STEVEDORE Stevedoring and Warehousing "CTA located in the ere 
» C 0 M Pp A N Y large Lake steamers. Truck platforms. Cleveland 15 F. 
Floor loads unlimited. Served by PRR. age 
Consolidated, All fireproof. PRR clding st at Juniata. 
Kinsman and Consolidated. 7 CLEVELAND, OHIO | Momber ef 0.W.A. tur 
W ater — Rail — Truck ne 
Now there are LEDERER 
Mercsheving — Handling — Stevedoring est 
5 Five warehouses are ready to help you with your teugh WATER, RAIL AND TERMINALS he 

mechanical equipment for handling mer- relay d's ° Jake fron Warehar Direct 

eting R.R. Fac ces: 
DOCK 22, Foot of W. th $1, CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 14 
CLEVELAND, 2 Established 1864 CLEVELAND, OHIO \ TEL. CHERRY 4170 Member of A.W.A. Ce 
CLEVELAND STORAGE COMP : 
* Storage in Transit—East, West and South 1200 WEST NINTH ST., CLEVELAND 13 a sch 
Field Warehousing Three Modern Fireproof Sulldings—Two. with with Dock Facilities Gle 
Rep. by INTERLAKE TERMINALS, INC., 271 Madison po New York City 16 VIA WATER—RAIL—TRUCK ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH the 
MUrray Hill 5-8397 Cleveland's Largest Cold and General Merchandise Wa om 
CLE 
Not only must it be ready to bring military production as rapidly as pos- 


committee William W. Gothard, editorial director, “In- State of Washington’s Intransit Depot of 
cover every fe. d o nite pea, ndus- stitution Magazine,” Chicago, Ill.; George T the Pacific Overseas Air Technical Service E 
try and the service trades,” Mr. Hoff- Hook, editor, “Commercial Car Journal,” Command, Army Air Force Installation, let 6 
man said. Philadelphia, Pa.; W. E. Irish, editor, “In- ter of commendation for “‘superior”’ handling ; 
aa ia — Equipment News,” New York, N. Y.; personnel. 
The committee will issue special re- E. Jermy, editor, ‘Machine Design,” Transamerican Freight Lines, Inc., and 
leases based on C.E.D. programs and Cleveland, O.; James G. Lyne, associate ed- Universal Carloading and Distributing Co 
activities and will slant these to the itor, Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co., New merit certificates for cartage and trucking 
? York, N, Y.; H. J. McKeever, editor, “Roads and warehouse classifications in 19th annual 
business press and to its component and Streets,” Chicago, Ill.; John W. Mc- industrial safety campaign, Toledo, O ida 
The | 
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Orange Price Ceilings 
Urged Removed 


Removal of price ceilings on Cali- 
fornia-Arizona oranges sold after 
May 1 was demanded by citrus mar- 
keting agencies in the two states in 
a petition addressed to the WFA 
and OPA, which was signed by repre- 
sentatives of the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange Mutual Orange 
Distributors, American Fruit Grow- 
ers, Inc., and the Independent Citrus 
Growers & Shippers. 

Volume of the Valencia orange 
crop and the exceptional smallness 
of sizes represent a combination of 
circumstances which, according to 
F. R. Wilcox, assistant general man- 
ager, California Fruit Exchange, have 
upset the existing price ceiling struc- 
ture. He reported that estimates of 
Mar. 1 indicated a total crop of 80,000 
cars, 17 per cent more than the larg- 
est previous production, with the 
average size being 310 oranges per 
box compared to a five-year average 
of 239 per box. (Herr). 


Factory Management 
Course Given 


A class in factory management 
for war workers in the Portland, Ore., 
area will be given at Benson High 
school, according to announcement of 
Glen W. Holcomb, professor of en- 
gineering and state co-ordinator for 
the engineering, science and manage- 


WANTED 


Want to buy a household goods 
warehouse business located in 
Central or Eastern city. Describe 
type of property and ICC Rights. 
Box M-527. 


ment war training program which 
sponsors these expense-free training 
courses, 

Eugene Caldwell, vice president 
and general manager, Hyster Co., 
Portland, will instruct. The course 
will cover such points as development 
and application of principles of man- 
agement designed to give a wide per- 
spective of industrial operations, 
wage payment plans, productien con- 
trol, inventory control, cost systems, 
budgets market analyses and internal 
organization and management policies. 


New Jubb Building 


The brick building at 185-137 
Mamaroneck Ave., Mamaroneck, N. 
Y., has been purchased by the Jubb 
Moving Co. from the Home Savings 
Bank of White Plains through the 
office of Mrs. E. H. Lebeis. 


The building will also be used for 
storage space to augment Jubb’s 
Warehouse at 215 Mamaroneck Ave. 


Navy to Store Goods 
In Public Warehouses 


It has been brought to our attention 
that the brief article on page 32 of the 
Feb., 1945, DandW, under this same 
heading might be misconstrued to con- 
vey the impression that the Army’s 
Office of the Quartermaster General 
would handle allocation to storage of 
all of the Navy Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts’ packaged goods. 

The intent of the statement was to 
the effect that Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s Office would handle for the 
Navy Bureau of S. and A. only the re- 
quirements for packaged goods stor- 
age in commercial public warehouses. 
The Navy will continue to handle with 
its own staff allocation of goods to its 
own supply depots. 


Canada Maihtains 
Financial Balance 


Canada is better today from a busi- 
ness point of view than it was in 
1939, Graham Towers, governor of 
the Bank of Canada, has reported. 

Mr. Towers, who also is chairman 
of the national war finance commit- 
tee, said that Canada had maintained 
its financial position since the start 
of the war by paying off its foreign 
debt as it expanded the internal debt 
through sale of Victory bonds. In- 
terest on the latter, he added, amounts 
to 3% per cent of national income. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO [ 


form. 


R.Rs, entering Cleveland; L. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


5700 Euclid Ave. 


W. B. Thomas, Pree. 
CLEVELAND 


WATIOWAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
ALL 


ED VAN LINES, ine 


DIRECT FROM FREIGHT CARS 


GHIPMENTS to Cleveland, consigned to 
The Lincoln Storage Company over any 
railroad entering the city, can be handled 
from freight car direct to our loading plat- 


Carload shipments to our private siding, 11201 Cedar 
Ave., on the N. Y. C, Belt Line, connecting with all 
C. L.-Penna. Euclid Ave. 
Sta. adjoining Euclid Ave. warehouse; other R.Rs, to 


LINCOLN STORAGE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


General Offices 


Downtown " 
Enclosed docks and siding on Big 4 Railroad; Daily delivery service; 
Office and display space; Telephone accommodations; U.S. CUSTOM BONDED. 


WAL WA 


WAS THE FACILITIES 


TO MEET ALL OF YOUR NEEDS 


Modern and fireproof; Low insurance rates; _ 


134O West Minth St 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


11201 Cedar Ave. 


RAILWAY WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


in CLEVELAND, OHIO | 
For Facilities, Service and Security 


Address 3540 Croton Ave., S$. E., Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Write for Details 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


Exclusive Agent: 


Greater Cleveland 
for Aero-May- The 


7208 Euclid Ave.. 


City-wide Facilities 
on Storage and Distribution 
of Household Goods 


Private rail sidings 
Ample equipment 
A real reputation for service 


Address inquiries to: 


Cleveland, 3 


COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


Columbus Terminal Wareh 
rehouse Company 


A.D.T. $ private frock 
ALLIED orc. encase 


WEST 41ND SL. 60967 


EstabMshed in 1882 


Columbus 8, Ohio 


from all raliroads. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
a | Consign Your Household Geods Shipments te 


Storage 
Company 


Member—N. 


DAN EDWARDS at COLUMBUS 


Pa-ting—Shipping—Sterage—Local and Long Distanee Moving—Steel 
and Concrete Warchouse—Private Siding 


EDWARDS TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. ‘ 
595 South Third St., Columbus 15 


‘ettonal 
ciation. Agent—Allied Ven Lines, Ine. 


Furniture Werecheusemen’s Asse- 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


HILLTOP VAN & STORAGE CO. 
2830 W. Broad St., Columbus 4 
Household Goods Storage 
Burglar alarms—ADT 


ma yee Local and Long Distance Moving 
Agents for North American Van Lines, Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO | 


WAGNERS SERVICE, INC. 
Pennsylvania Railroad and Lowry Ave. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO [ 


THE MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE CO. 
370 West Broad St., Columbus 8 
Complete service for 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Private “eine NYC and Big Four 
14 Capacity 
Pool Car Distribution A.D.T. Service 


Centrally L ted M 
members: 


Automatic fire and burglar alarms—ADT 
Long Distance Moving 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — 


The NEILSTON STORAGE yg 
260 EAST NAGHTEN ST., COLUMBUS 15 


Modern warehouse for merchandise—Low {7,4 
Insurance—Central location in jobbing dis- hE 

railroad siding — Pool cars 
istributed 


a Member of O.W.A. 


MARION, OHIO | G. A. WRIGHT, Pres. & Mer 


WRIGHT TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
126 OAK ST. 


Goods 


Wright Service to Meet Your 
Requirements 


Member of N.F.W.A—A.V.L.—O.F.W.A. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


CAR CAPACITY 
800—COLD 
400—DRY 


PRIVATE SIDINGS 
N.Y.C, AND 
B.GO. RR’s 


GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


321-359 MORRIS ST. TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


Books and Catalogs 


partment of Public Relations, 2380 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Little Known Facts About the 
Scheduled Air Transport Industry. 


Re-employment of War Veterans. 
Companion report to “The Employ- 
ment.of the Handicapped Veteran.” 
Held “an aid to management in its 
lanning for the postwar period to 
help clarify the problem of re-employ- 
ing returning veterans.”  Policy- 
holders Service Bureau, Metropolitan 
Life’ Insurance Co:, 1 Madison 
New York 10, N. Y. 


AAAM Service Equipment Manual. 
Of interest to those in the “automo- 
tive, agriculture, aviation and marine 
service industry,” as aid to sormaules- 
ing or consumating postwar plannin, 
Published by AAAM Research Insti- 
tute. Available through local jobbers. 


Titchener Handles. 20-p, illustra- 
tions; facts and figures regarding 
wire handles made by E. H. Titchener 
& Co., Walnut St. at Erie R.R., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y 


Hyster pneumatic tire lift truck 
catalog series. Recently made avail- 
able. Complete Hyster line, featuring 
action pictures and actual work appli- 
cations as well as mechanical specifi- 
cations; also illustrations of many 
new uses for lift trucks in the ma- 
terials handling field. Hyster Co., 
Portland, Ore., and Peoria, II. 


Bulletin No. 60, “Standard Convey- 
ors Do It Better, Faster, Easier, and 
Cheaper,” giving detailed information 
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on gravity and portable conveyors. 
8-p; pictures. Standard Conveyor Co., 
North St. Paul 9, Minn. 


Plastics Annual Directory. Infor- 
mation re changes in design, parts 
and accessories being tested by the 
plastics and automotive industries. 
Plastics _Magazine, 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Quizzical Quiz. 17-p with color 
and illustrations. Re air express ser- 
vice. Railway Express Agency, De- 


AIR CARGO RESEARCH 


Traffic executive, experienced in all 
forms of transportation fitting, him 
uniquely for air cargo research, seeks 
opportunity to prove his worth by 
procuring business while surveying 
cargo potentialities. Immediately 
available. Best of references. 


Address Box FJ-53, care DandW 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citles and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 


Sixth edition. 29-p, charts and other 
illustrations. Air Transport Assn. of 
America, 1515 Massachusetts Ave. 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C 


Handling Materials. Description, 
with pictures, of the handling by fork 
lift trucks of items ranging from cases 
of small rivets to 3,500-Ib. engines, 
loads of six 1,000-lb. propellers, fuse 
lage and wing sections, and even hy- 
draulic press drop-hammer dies 
weighing as much as 10,000 Ib. Tow- 
motor Corp., Cleveland 10, O. 


Automobile Facts and _ Figures. 
1944-45 issue. Detailed statistical re- 
port, 64-p on how the automotive in- 
dustry is meeting battlefield demands 
for the weapons it produces. Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Assn., New 
Center Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Mill and Factory Industrial Safety 
Charts. Designed to promote safe 
working practices around common 
types of industrial equipment. To be 
produced in series, with each covering 
one type of industrial equipment. 
Copies available each month at the 
U. S. Government Printing Office, De- 
partment of Labor, Office of the Sec- 
retary, Washington, D. C. Five cents 
each, less 20 per cent in lots of 100 
or more. 


Production Management and How 
It Affects Productivity, Costs, Em- 
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OLE! 
A warehouse service that embodies Toled 
Oa modern facility for the storage and distribu- uae 
tion of Household Goods and Merchandise— Merc! 
Motor Freight Service—Doer to door delivery P(NEEI>IG 
at Dayton, Springfield and Columbus daily. 
| Member of A. W. A.—O. W. A. OLE! 
- - TOLEDO 2, OHIO} Merchandise and Furniture Storage | 
MEMBER Offic 
3 
E 
Facilities 
OLE 
| = 
OUN 
| 
j 
M 


OLEDO, OHIO Phone Main 2118 
. GREAT LAKES MARINE CORP. 


formerly 
JARKA GREAT LAKES CORPORATION 
611 Water St., Toledo 3, Ohio 
Toledo's only warehouse having combined Waterfront and Rallroad Facilities. 


Storage-in-Transit Privileges. 
Merchandise Warehousing ail Stevedoring 


TULSA, OKLA. { 


OHIO—OKLAHOMA—OREGON—PENNSYLVANIA 


R. W. PAGE, President 


PAGE STORAGE VAN 
1301 So. Elgin, Tulsa 5 
Storage — Moving — Packing—Ship- 


ping of Household Effects and ¥ (a: 
Works of Art—Silver and Rug Vaults $ 


QLEDO, OHIO | 


PORTLAND, ORE. | 


Colonial Warehouse and Transfer Co. 


Operating Public and Custom Bonded Warehouses 
Licensed under the U. S. Warehouse Act 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Private Siding Free Switching Sprinklered & 
1132 N. W. GLISAN STREET, PORTLAND 9 


TEL PENN 6-0968 


Merchants and Manufacturers Warehouse Co. 
Office and Main Warehouse: 15-23 So. Ontario St., Toledo 3 
BRANCH WAREHOUSE: 2131-51 Smead Ave. 
Center of Jobbing 
Sprinklered Buildings—200,000 square Dry Sterage—70,000 
cubie feet Cool Storage Private, Sidings = Nickel Plete Read. 
New York Centrai—Free Switching. Merchandise Storage—Pool Car 
— Distribution — Negotiable Receipts — Transit Storage Privileges — 
Low Insurance Rate—City Delivery System. 

OLEDO, OHIO QUICK SHIPPERS': 
WAREHOUSE, INC. 
128-138 VANCE STREET, TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
Merchandise storage . . . Pool car distribution .. . 
Fireproof . . . Private siding Nickel Plate Road 
. Free switching . . . Negotiable receipts . . . Tran- 
sit storage arrangements .. . 
Motor truck service .. . Lo- 
cated District ... 


PORTLAND, ORE. | 


H. M. CLARK, Pres. 


HOLMAN TRANSFER COMPANY 
STORAGE DISTRIBUTION 
SINCE 1864 


1306 N.W. Hoyt St., Portland 9 
A.W.A.—O.S.W.A. 


PORTLAND, ORE. | 


( 
(wy 


WAREHOUSE 


COMPANY 


CARTAGE & STORAGE CO. 
Household Goods — Pool Car Distribution — 
Merchandise—Fireproof Warehouse— 
Private Rail Siding 


PORTLAND, ORE. | 


J. H. CUMMINGS, Pres. 


DISE, STORAGE & 
AREHOUSING 


Transfer Co. 
General Forwarding Agents 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO POOL CARS 
Our private siding is served by all railroads 


1504 N.W. Johnson St., Portland 9 
Estab. 1888 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO | J. A. MINEHART J. MINEHART PAISLEY 
} 


THE WM. HERBERT | "6 SON CO 


EST. 1887 Incorporated 1922 
CRATING - PACKING - MOVING , 


‘ans STORAGE 


VANS 


646-652 Market St, Youngstown 2 
oe ranch Custer and Elm St. 


PORTLAND, ORE. [ 


OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 


Established 1868 
1238 Northwest Glisan Street Portland 9, Oregon 


U. S. BONDED and PUBLIC WAREHOUSES 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Lowest Insurance Rates—Sprinkler Equipped 
Member A. W. A. 
Eastern Representatives Distribution Services, Inc. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. | 
0. K. TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


PORTLAND, ORE. | 


COVER 


RUDIE WILHELM WHSE. CO., inc. 


1233 N.W. 12th Ave., Portiand ? 
U. S. Bonded—Concrete Building—A. D. T. Sprinkler System 
Complete Facilities for Storage and Distribution 
of All Commodities 


Free Switching from All Railroads Portland’s Lowest Insurance Rates 
New York. 271 Madison Ave. Member A.W.A. 


JOE HODGES FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Located in Center of Tulsa Wholesale District 
Member: A.W.A., N.F.W.A. and American Chain of Warehouses 


ALLENTOWN, PA. | 


Only Large Fire-Retardant Warehouse in 
Lehigh Valley 


DIEHL STORAGE COMPANY 


128-132 N. 8th ST. 
HHG.—STORAGE—MDSE. 
MOVING—CRATING—SHIPPING 
F. WILLARD WOLFE, PRES. & GEN. MGR. 
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ployment. 38-p publication, with cals, Drugs and Pharmaceuticals. (in est method of banding hose or sam pHi 
varied illustrations, put out with an press.) Part 1 available at $1.50 a ing cable; safety and sime-sag)— 
eye to the postwar era, by the “in- year, 5c per copy. Part 2 will be sold features of the clamps. B. F G 
dustrial engineering service for all at $2. yearly; 5c each copy. Superin- rich Co., Akron, O. 
phases of modern production manage- tendent of Documents. Government a 
ment designed to increase produc- Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Sit i 
tivity, reduce costs, improve wages How Can We Do It Better? 19-p Shipping Service 
and develop better industrial rela- report, with drawings, on study and | vated x 
tions, Albert Ramond and Associates, experiments on how to do a better job naugu sa 
Inc., Engineers, New York, Chicago, jn public relations. Department of Consolidators & Distributors, Wm” 
San Francisco, Toronto. Public Relations, Railway Express inaugurated a consolidated ship 

A Yearbook of Railroad Information. Agency, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. service for ready-to-wear  cloj PHII 
1944 edition. Facts regarding rail- What Do Air Travelers Want—and -_ 


roads of the United States during the 
last year. Small, pocket-size k, 
96-p, and charts and other illustra- 


What Will They Get—in Postwar Air 
Transportation. 31l-p with pictures, 
map; details brought out in recent 


made in Los Angeles, Cal., for 4 
signment to all parts of the Uni 
States. 


J. W. Carter, manager, Consojj 


tions. Eastern Railroad Presidents survey made on air travelers opinions tors & Distributors, Inc., annom 
Conference, 143 Liberty St., New and indicating how future air travel that in the gore ia Boa stores | 
York 6, N. Y. will reflect their needs and wishes. hesitated to use the Southern 


Air Cargo Potentials Between the 


Tomorrow’s Electrical Distribution 


fornia ready-to-wear market du 


U. S. and Bolivia. —Via Graybar. 28-p of copy and many elements, chief among way 
Air Cargo Potentials Between the charts, in two colors, with subject was the lack of a consolidation a pyj] 
U. S. and Chile. Continuation of the matter treating separately operations vice which would insure the — 


series of releases concerning potenti- 
alities of air cargoing between the 
United States and South American 
countries. Perishability, fragility and 
style factors are dealt with in detail. 
Series is being carried on under the 
“Industrial Reference Service,” which 
was temporarily discontinued after 
Pearl Harbor, since much of the infor- 
mation became confidential for se- 
curity sons. When discontinued it 
consisted of 14 parts dealing with 


developments in the domestic and Transportation Co., 101 W. 87 St., been connected with Valley Evapo 
foreign commodity markets. Not all Chicago 20, II. ing Co. for more than 10 years, 

of these parts will be reinstated imme- Punch-Lok Safety Clamp. Four- cial machinery to be installed in 
diately. First to be released is: Part leaf folder, with pictures and text, plant is being designed by A. F. 


1—Transportation; Part 2—Chemi- 


and functions of the distributor and 
manufacturer and explaining how 
each cooperates to serve the customer. 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc., 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Transporter for Handling Materials 
on Skid Platforms or Pallets. 4-p con- 
densed catalog folder consisting of de- 
tailed specifications covering the 
Transporter, battery powered hand 
lift truck, and automatic electric in- 
dustrial power lift trucks. Automatic 


describing safety clamps used in new- 


handling of shipments originating 
the West Coast. (Herr). 


Dehydrating Plant 


Plans of the Valley Evaporat 
Co. to build a $60,000 dehydrat 
plant in Cowiche, Wash., are 
nounced by George Hallauer, p 
dent. Construction will start early 
the spring. Clarence Gerhardt 
act as local resident manager. He 


lauer. (Haskell). 


LL C. W. NICHOLAS, Pres. zu. 1902 | LANCASTER, PA. | a 
0. H. Nicholas Transfer & Storage | LANCASTER STORAGE CO. 

324 So. McKean St. LANCASTER, PA. Od 

Merchandise and Household Goods Merchandise Storage, Household Goods, Transfe Ne 

2 Warehouses 41,000 sq. ft. Member of May.W.A. Ode 

ter, 

HARRISBURG, PA. PHILADELPHIA, PA. | ing 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSING CO.§ 
Meadow and Wolf Streets, Philadelphia 48 acti 


Modern Facilities—Customs T 


HARRISBURG STORAGE CO. 


COMPLETE STORAGE & POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


MODERN WAREHOUSES 
LOCATED ON BOTH PENNSYLVANIA 
AND READING RAILROADS 
MEMBER — “AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSN.” 


HARRISBURG, PA. | 
KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 


MEMBER 
OWN 


Complete Warehousing Service for Storage ¢0-0 
& Distribution of General Merchandise. thei 
Distribution of Merchandise & Household Goods Poo! Cen & tive 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


Est. ever SO years 
Pool Car Distribution a Specialty 


FENTON STORAGE CO. 


Absolutely Fireproof 


BRICK BUILDING—LOW INSURANCE 46th { 31 
STORE DOOR DELIVERY ARRANGED FOR phia B 
PENNA. R. R. SIDING P. Siding Woo 
OPERATED BY HARRISBURG WAREHOUSE Co. Storage, moving and distribution of household goods and merchandise of ( 


usec 

HAZLETON, PA. | PHILADELPHIA, PA. | Sta 
Est. 1915 cont 

aa, KARN’S STOR AGE, INC. Fidelity Storage and Warehouse Company § ‘sin 
MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE L.V.R.R. SIDING General Offices—1811 Market St., Phila. 3 tha; 

: Storage in Transit Poel Car Distribution ion Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. Narr 


Bus type vans for speedy delivery anywhere. We distrib" Bog 
pool cars of household goods. Prompt remittance. 
Assoc. N. F. W. A., Can. W. A., P. F. W. A- 


Packing — Shipping — Hauling 
Fireproof Furniture Storage 
Members: Mayflower 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. [ 


Merchandise Storage 


New York (17) Deliveries 
Murrayhill 90-7645 


GALLAGHER’S WAREHOUSES 


708 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia 47 
Storage in Transit 
Direct Sidings-Penna. RR. and Reading RR. 

Pool Car Distribution 
Represented by Associated Warehouses, Inc. 


52 Vanderbilt Ave. City and Suburban 549 W. Randolph 8t. 


Established 1865 


Chicago (6) 


Randolph 4458 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. | 


10 CHESTNUT ST. 


» 


all kinds, bonded and free. 


2,100,000 Square Feet 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO. 
11 modern warehouses located in important shipping 
oading 


centers. Served by all railroads. Loading and unl 
under cover. Storage-in-transit privileges. Goods of 


phone LOM. 8070 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


BUELL G. MILLER, President 


MILLER 


North Broad Storage Co. 


2709 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 32 
BROAD & LEHIGH & BRANCHES 
Member of P.M.T.A., C.F.MA. of Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA PA. | 


Complete Household Goods Service! 


STORAGE COMPANY 


2501 GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILA. 33 
Agents for United Van Lines, Ine. Member: P.M.T.A., C.F.M.A., P.F.W.A. 


WARTIME 
WAREHOUSING 
in Philadelphia 


Over 1,000,000 square feet 


of space in 22 modern warehouses, with every trans- 
portation connection and the most modern handling 
facilities. Large modern fleet for store-door service. 


A complete set-up to meet and improve your Phila- 
delphia storage and distribution problems, with 
war-time economy. Full details on request. 


PENNSYLVANIA WAREHOUSING 
& SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 

4th and Chestnut Streets 

WARREN T. JUSTICE, President 


MEMBER: A. C. W. 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
GEO. W. PERKINS, 
82 Beaver St., New York, Wh 4-2287 
J. W. TERREFORTE, 
250 Park Ave., New York, Pi 3-1235 
W. J. MARSHALL, 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Hor 14% 


Philadelphia 6 


A.W. A. PLOW. A. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Odenbach Opens 
New York Offices 


John H. Odenbach, president, Oden- 
bach Holding Corp., owners of the 
Qdenbach Shipbuilding Corp., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and the Florida Shipbuild- 
ing ‘ro oe Miami Beach, Fla., recently 
established new offices at 21 West St., 
which is strategically situated in the 
center of New York’s major shipping 
activities. 

The Odenbach Holding Corp. will 
co-ordinate future sales activities of 
their properties and take the initia- 
tive in exploiting and developing do- 
mestic and foreign markets for new 
of all welded steel 

sels, 


Investigate Reuse 
Of Cartons 


Because fibre board cartons and 
Wood cases marked with the names 
of California beer brewers have been 
used, contrary to California regula- 
tions, by brewers outside the United 
States, and delivery of such reused 
containers has been accepted by cer- 
tain California firms after reship- 
ment into this country with beer other 

an that of the brewer originally 
Named on the receptacle, the State 
Board of Equalization of California 
as ordered that an investigation be 
Made with the purpose of halting 
the practice. (Herr). 


Glass Container Manufacturers Form 
New Non-Profit Trade Association 


Glass Container Mfrs. Institute, a 
non-profit trade association, has been 
incorporated in Ohio, with principal 
offices in Toledo to bring it within the 
jurisdiction of the Toledo Federal 
District Court, and offices in New 
York. Organizers are non-defendants 
in the recent Department of Justice 
anti-trust suit against glass container 
manufacturers. 

The U. S. Supreme Court had or- 
dered dissolution of the Glass Con- 
tainer Assn. of America, Inc., and 
ruled that the corporate defendants 
in the case, representing the major 
glass container manufacturers, “be 
enjoined for a period of five years 
from forming or joining any such 
trade association.” 

: The non-defendant companies in the 
industry joined with closure manu- 
facturers and suppliers of raw ma- 
terials to form the new Glass Con- 
tainer Institute, according to Fred 
E. Fuller, Toledo attorney, who hand- 
led legal details. Incorporators are: 
Louis F. Gayner, Gayner Glass 
Works, Salem, N. J.; George F. Lang, 
Carr-Lowery Co., Baltimore; Francis 
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H. May, Foster-Forbes Glass Co., 
Marion, Ind.; John H. Rau, Fair- 
mount Glass Co., Indianapolis; Robert 
L. Warren, Brockway Glass Co., 
Brockway, Pa.; Roy R. Underwood, 
Knox Glass Assn., Knox, Pa., and Mr. 
Fuller. 

Latter said the industry was left 
without any trade association with 
which to compete with competitive in- 
dustries such as the tin, paper, and 
plastics container industry, until the 
present group was organized. Under 
one provision of the court’s ruling, 
the institute is prohibited from par- 
ticipating in any activity which is 
contrary to either federal or state 
authority. Its activities will be to pre- 
serve and maintain the widest pos- 
sible competitive conditions in the 
glass container industry, said Mr. 
Fuller. The group will work for the 
development of standards, the hand- 
ling of industry traffic problems, co- 
ordinating the industry for war re- 
quirements with government agency 
needs, compilation of statistics, and 
distribution of research information. 
(Kline) 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


» 


goods of every kind. 


—4erving PHILADELPHIA AND VICINITY with Economy and Dispatch! 


Strategically located throughout Philadelphia, they 
provide more than 68 acres of excellent storage space. 
Each building is equipped with every convenience, de- 
signed for the safe, prompt, and economical handling 
of ll earn low insurance rates. 


hold goods, 
Served b 


EHOUSES 


Special provision is made for the storage of house- 


both Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
Reading Company. Convenient to the big piers. Com- 
pletely equipped pool car department is maintained, 


: Write for Particulars 
Inc. DELAWARE AND FAIRMOUNT AVES. ¢ PHILADELPHIA 23 625 thiraSt., san FRaNcise 
An Association Z Phone: Sutter 3461 
=| 219 E. North Water St., CHICA 
N.E.W. Ay Pa. F.W.A, 


Phone: Sup. 7180 


New Rice Combine Said to Revolutionize 
Methods of Handling and Storing Grain 


Methods of handling and storing 
rice are undergoing a change due to 
the new self-propelling rice harvest- 
ing combine, which, it is reported, 
promises to revolutionize the entire 
rice industry. The combine eliminates 
the binder-thresher team method of 
harvesting and requires a system of 
handling adapted to a bulk handling 
of rough rice. 

To keep up with the pace, mills are 
installing driers and converting part 
of their equipment to cope with the 
new bulk process, it is said. The bag 
industry is also affected, for bags are 
not used when rough rice is handled 
in bulk. 

A. C. Magee, economist at the 
Texas A.&M. Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, has assembled figures 
showing that there is a drop in labor 
costs of from $8.23 to $1.20 an acre 
when a 14-ft. self-propelled combine 
is used in place of the old method of 
harvesting which consisted of cutting 
by binder, shocking, and carrying the 
grain and straw to the thresher. 

Other figures show a total combin- 
ing expense of $11.46 per acre as com- 
pared to $16.02 in the binder-thresher 
method. Though figures vary among 
the rice growers, J. G. Wright, rice 
editor, “Dailey Signal,” Crowley, La., 
ways that regardless of costs, the most 
important feature in the birth of the 
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new combine is that it counteracts 
the shortage of labor and has saved 
a great part of the crop. 

In Crowley, America’s largest im- 


For Postwar 


The "“handy-5-pack" container for light 
bulbs has been put through numerous tests 
for postwar use by Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc. This container, which the com- 
pany has stated capitalizes on the house- 
wife's “almost universal habit of buying 
eggs in shock-proof molded cartons," be- 
sides holding the bulbs securely and com- 
pactly, has the added advantages of con- 
venience in carrying and in storing light 
bulbs at home. 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabetical! 


plement houses are testing the har 
vesting combine by actual work it 
the fields and in the Crowley parish 
alone, 10,000 of the 110,000 acres of 
rice planted this year is being har 
vested by the combines. 


Pelley Denies Reports 
On Export Freight 


There is no basis for reports to the 
effect that great numbers of Amer: 
can freight cars are being forwardel 
overseas containing export freight, 
J. J. Pelley, President, Assn. @ 
American Railroads, said. All cat 
containing export freight, Mr. Pelle 
added, have been, are, and will cor 
tinue to be, unloaded at the ports an 
returned to the interior for railrosi 
use. 

Mr. Pelley pointed out that despite 
disruptions and difficulties resulting 
from the unprecedented snow storms 
in the East last winter, more cars ° 
freight are now being loaded an 
moved than at the corresponding se# 
son in any year since the war begal 
The increase in total loadings for the 
week ending March 31 above the saie 
week in 1944 was more than 6 Pe 
cent, he added, while loadings of gral! 
and grain products were up 12 pe 
cent. 
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BTTSBURGH, PA. | ppillner TRANSFER & 
J. STORAGE CO. 
STORAGE, PACKING, CRATING and SHIPPING 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
LONG DISTANCE HAULING 


2748 West Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
Members of N.F.W.A.—A.T.A.—P.F.W.A.—P.MT.A. 


PENNSYLVANIA—RHODE ISLAND 


SCRANTON, PA. | 


R. F. POST 
DRAYMAN & STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


221 Vine St., Scranton 3 
HOUSEHOLD STORAGE CARS 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE PACKING 
LOCAL AND LONG 
PRIVATE SIDING, D. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. | 


DUQUESNE WAREHOUSE CO. 


Office: Duquesne Way and Barbeau St. 
Pittsburgh 22 


Merchandise Storage & Distribution 


Members A. W. A. 


SCRANTON, PA. | 


219 Vins 
MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD 
STORAGE POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
L & W and D & H Sidings 
mew voRrK DISTRIBUTION DNC. 
WEST 42ND St, penn 1525 NEWBERRY AVE 


PITTSBURGH, PAL Bietenduefel, Vice Pres. & Oper. Executive 


PENNSYLVANIA WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
50-17th STREET, PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE @ POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
MODERN SPRINKLERED BUILDING 


CONSIGN SHIPMENTS 
VIA PENNA. RR TO 13th STREET STA. 


PITTSBURGH, PA 
ED WERNER TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 


1917-19 Brownsville 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. | THOMAS WHITE, Owner and Manager 


13th AND SMALLMAN STS. 
PITTSBURGH 22 


In the Heart of 
Pittsburgh’s 
Jobbing District 


STORAGE IN TRANSIT 
COMPLETE TRUCKING FACILITIES 
PRR SIDING 
A. D. T. PROTECTION 


' Also operators of 


WHITE MOTOR EXPRESS CO. 


Established 1918 


WHIT TERMINAL 


COMPANY 


13th AND SMALLMAN STS. 


SHARON, PA. | 


SHARON COAL & ICE CO. 
230 W. Budd St., Sharon, Pa. 
Cold Storage—Merchandise—Household Goods 


2 Warehouses with private » Seine on Erie & P 
reciprocal switching. Loa on Stored Commodities, 

Storage for furs — Cold Storage lockers — Quick 
Freeze space. 


UNIONTOWN, PA. RYAN—L. G. HOWARD, Propristors 


KEYSTONE TRANSFER CO. 


CORNER BEESON BLVD. & PENN ST. 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS PACKED, SHIPPED, STORED 
LONG DISTANCE MOVING 

Private Siding B. & O. R.R. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. | 
WILKES-BARRE STORAGE CO. 


General Storage and Distribution 


Prompt and Efficient Service 
12 Car Track Located on Lehigh Valley RR. Switches 
Storage-in-Transit and Pool Cars 


19 New Bennett St. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. | 


WILLIAMSPORT STORAGE CO. 


FIREPROOF BUILDING—416 FRANKLIN ST., WILLIAMSPORT 36 
P. R. R. SIDING 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS—DRAYAGE 
IDEAL DISTRIBUTING POINT FOR CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 
Fleet of Long Distance Moving Vans 
General Offices: 50 ALEPPO ST., Providence 9 


80-90 Dudley St., Providence 5 = 
=| FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 

Member National Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso. 

Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
PROVIDENCE, R. L | 
Customs Bonded 
Specialists in bulk storage of all kinds— 
Cotton, Wool, Hemp, Rubber 


Storage, Moving, Shipping 
Providence Warehouses, Inc. 
Over 400,000 square feet ef sprinkler cquipped epace. 
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Schools, Films Undertake Aviation 
Education for Wingmen of Tomorrow 


The principles of aerodynamics, the action of air on the wing surface of a plane is explained 
to a group of,youngsters, who, despite their youth will svicn learn to fly as shown in Universal's 


“Wingmen Of Tomerrew.” 


to fly, with the proper knowledge and 
understanding. 

Courses in aviation, which were first 
established in American high schools 
11 years ago, now are being taught in 
more than 14,000 of America’s 25,686 
high schools, an analysis by Ernest 
R. Breech, president, Bendix Aviation 
Corp., disclosed recently. 

The first high school aviation course 
in America was offered by Teaneck 
high school in Teaneck, N. J., starting 
Feb. 24, 1934, it was stated. Both 
ground and flight instruction were in. 
cluded in the curricula. The analysis 
of high school aviation educational 
programs in America was made fol- 
lowing a previous Bendix survey 
which recently revealed that 3877 of 
the nation’s colleges and universities 
plan to continue, launch or expand 
aeronautical curricula, Mr. Breech 
pointed out. 

“Although high school aeronautical 
education had its beginning only ll 
years ago the great nationwide 
growth of general instruction, as well 
as ground courses, mechanical courses 
and flight training, points to the pro- 
gressiveness of our intermediary 
schools in helping to prepare the 
youth of the nation for important 
roles in a postwar age of flight.” 

The Bendix president, who served 
as chairman of the surplus disposal 
committee of the Aeronautical Cham. 


T= possibility of flying on an 
every day scale is gradually as- 
suming realistic aspects as more and 
more high schools throughout the 
country add aviation courses to the 


curriculum. In addition, the film in- 
dustry has undertaken a part in this 
education, and recently released a 
film describing instruction for the pre- 
school age, relating how simple it is 


ber of Commerce, pointed out that 
quantities of government-owned sur- 
plus aircraft and aviation equipment 
can be made available to the nation’s 
high schools and colleges, under fed- 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. | 


Terminal Warehouse Company of R. I., Inc. 


336 ALLENS AVE., PROVIDENCE 1 


Sterage all kinds of General Merchandise, Pool Car 
Distribation. Lowest Insurance. 
frackage facilities 50 cars. Dockage facilities on 
deep water. 
Shipping directions South Providence, R. I. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. JENKINS. JR.. Pres. & Gen. Mor. 
L. E. MeKAY, Mor. 


Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Distribution 
Modern Couerete Warehouse. 100,000 Square Feet of Storage 
Space. Private Tracks Connecting with All Railroad and 
Steamship Lines. Motor Truck Service. Low Insurance Rates. 


CHARLESTON WAREHOUSE 


AND FORWARDING CORPORATION 
16 HASELL STREET, CHARLESTON, S$. C. 
Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A.—May.W.A. 


Telephone 2-2918 


KNOXVILLE, TENN, 
FIREPROOF STORAGE & VAN COMPANY, Inc. 


201-211 Randolph St., Knoxville 8, Tennessee 
135,000 squore feet on Southern Railway tracks 
Equipped with Automatic Sprinkler 
Insurance at 12c. per $160.60 Household goxis shipmenw 
solicited. Prompt remittances 

Gistributed. Made. 
MEMBEKS Amerteen Warehousemen’s Ass'n 
PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 


MEMPHIS, TENN. [ 


8. 8S. DENT, Manager 
General Warehouse Co. 
421 So. Main St., Memphis 3 


“Good housekeeping, accurnte records, 
Personal Service” 
Located in the center of the Jobbing 
& Wholesale District 
Sprinklered 
Private R. R. siding 


Low Insurance 
Perfect service 


COLUMBIA, S. ©. | Distribution Center of South Caroline 
~CAROLINA BONDED STORAGE CO. 


Est. 1928 MEMBER 


General merchandise and household goods ™ 
storage. 
Pool Car Distribution. Private rail sidings. 


Sprinkler equipped warehouse. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. | Benton T. Grills, See’y. & Mer. 
NICKEY WAREHOUSES, INC. 


“Memphis Most Medern Warehouses” 
285-305 West Trigg Ave., Memphis 2 
Merchandise Storage & Pool Car Distribution 


Local Delivery Service 


A.0.T. Burglar and Sprinkler Supervisery Services. Central, Frisee & Me 
Pac. Private rail siding ® ear spot. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. | “The Heart of the Piedmont” 


TEXTILE WAREHOUSE CO. 
511-13-15 Rhett St. 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE—H.11.G. STORAGE 
Pool Car Distribution—Motor Truck Service 
Low Insurance Rate Private Siding 


MEMPHIS, TENN, W. H. DEARING, General Manager 


POSTON WAREHOUSES. 


ESTABLISHED 1894 
671 to 679 South Main St., Memphis 2 
Insurance Rate $1.26 per $1,000 per Annum Distribution a Specialty 


Merchandise storage, dependable service, free switehing, Local delivery. 
Utinols Central and Cotton Belt Railway tracks. Automaticsprinkier. A.0.T. watchmet. 
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[MPHIS, TENN. x. wouston, Pre. P. HOUSTON, v.P. 


UNITED WAREHOUSE & TERMINAL CORP. 


Warehouse No. 1 Warehouse No. 2 
137 E. Calhoun Ave. . 138-40 St. Paul Ave. 


Memphis Tennessee 
(Mdse.)—Pool Car Distribution—tLecal service—O Mice 
eart of the wholesale district and convenient te Rall, Truck and — 
Eight car raliread siding—(N.C.48T.L. and switeh- 
eoresented by Distribution Service, inc. Momber of A.W.A. and M.W.A. 


RHODE ISLAND—SOUTH CAROLINA—TENNESSEE—TEXAS 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
ESTABLISHED 1886 
THE PRICE-BASS CO. 


194-204 Hermitage Ave., Nashville 2 @xi) 
STORAGE 


Automatic Sprinklered—Spot Stock and Pool Car Distribution— 
Private Siding 


BHVILLE, TENN, AVE. 7 
HOND, CHADWELL CO. 


MERCHANDISE 
WAREHOUSE. 
RAIL, TRUCK 
AND RIVER 
TERMINAL. 


TENN I Eighth Ave., So.,Nashville 2 
Central Van & Storage Co. 


MERCANTILE AND HOUSEHOLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE STOCK and POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Automatic Sprinkler System—Centrally Located 


AMARILLO, TEXAS | 
ARMSTRONG TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. INC. 


103 SOUTH PIERCE STREET 
Merchandise Storage & Distribution 
Household Goods Storage, Moving & Packine 
Long Distance Operators 


WM. C. BOYCE 


J. A. RUSH 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS [—~ 
TEXAS STORAGE COMPANY 


656 Neches St. Beaumont, Texas 

S Merchandise and Household Goods 
Warehouse, Concrete Construction 

30,000 Sq. Ft. Distribution of Pool Cars 


Transfer Household Coods 
Agent for A.V.L. Member of N.F.W.A.—8.W.&T.A. 


VILLE, 


Nashville Warehousing Co. 


P.O. Box 555, Nashville 2 
GENERAL STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
FREE SWITCHING—CITY TRUCKING 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS [ 


CORPUS CHRISTI WAREHOUSE 
AND STORAGE COMPANY 


Leceted AT PORT SITE 
Ste adjacent to DISTRICT NO. 
ra stribution raya 
MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 
96,400 Sq. Ft. Sprinkiered Low Insurance Retes 
Member: Seuthwest Warchouse and Transfermen'’s Ass's 


tal surplus disposal legislation, to as- 
ist current and projected postwar 
pducational programs. 

Universal Pictures has made a 
thort movie showing how Al Bennett, 
pales manager of the Aeronca Air- 
taft Co., of Middletown, O., teaches 


youngsters to fly. In the picture Ben- 
nett actually gives instructions to 
youngsters ranging in age from five 
to twelve. The film, called “Wingmen 
of Tomorrow,” will soon be shown at 
motion picture theatres throughout 
the country. 


ests Launched by Four Organizations 
In Consumer Survey on Airborne Cargo 


A survey to determine consumer 
preference for airborne perishables 
has been launched experimentally by 
ited Air Lines, Wayne University, 
te Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 

d the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

As part of their year-long study of 

@ whole subject of shipping perish- 
bles by air, the four organizations 
te conducting actual test sales in 
tttain selected retail stores. 

The first test was with fresh aspar- 
teus picked in California one day and 
own overnight by United Air Lines 
0 Chicago, Ill. There, the asparagus 
was placed on sale in an A & P store 
or 69c. a lb. Next, a small shipment 
Ht broccoli was flown from California 
on and placed on sale for 35c. 

nch. 


Officials reprt that the asparagus 
wld rapidly but that there could be 


no comparison with sales of aspara- 
gus moved by surface transportation 
as none of the latter was available. 
As for the broccoli, it is reported to 
have outsold the surface-transported 
variety by two to one, even though the 


Mayflower Assn. Moves 

The Mayflower Warehousemen's Assn. 
office has been moved from Room No. 454, 
Consolidated Bldg., Indianapolis, to another 
location in the same building. 

The new address will be: Mayflower 
Warehousemen's Assn., 1050 Consolidated 
Building, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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price of 35c. per head for the airborne 
variety compared with 19c. for that 
shipped by rail. 

Officials of the organizations in- 
volved in the study said that small 
shipments will continue to be moved 
by air on a non-priority basis and will 
be placed on sale in stores of Chicago 
as well as, possibly, certain other 
cities in an effort to determine con- 
ng acceptance of airborne perish- 
ables. 


‘Community Company’ 
Urged on Air Ways 


Col. J. Carroll Cone, assistant vice 
president, Pan American Airways 
Corp., has proposed that a govern- 
ment directed but privately owned 
“American community company” be 
formed to take charge of American 
air transportation on international 
air lines. 

“The community company would 
not be a monopoly, nor a ‘chosen in- 
strument,’ nor government owned,” 
Colonel Cone declared. “This com- 
munity company would be partici- 
pated in by all American transporta- 
tion companies on sea, land and in 
the air who are able to contribute. 
They would all be invited to partici- 
pate, under the direction and super- 
vision of the government, but it would 
remain privately owned.” 
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PEOPLE _ 


(Continued from page 65) 


Roscoe L. Carnrike, president, Bin- 
a O’Keefe Fireproof Storage Co., 

ort Worth, Tex., has been elected 
mayor of the city. Mr. Carnrike has 
served for the past two years as 
mayor pro-tem, and has been a mem- 
berof the Fort Worth City Council 
since July, 1940. 


Edward A. Calderon, formerly chief, 
Bunker and Ship Stores Section, Bu- 
reau of Supplies, Foreign Economic 
Administration, has been engaged as 
the Pan-American vepresentative for 
Odenbach Holding Corp., owner of the 
Odenbach Shipbuilding Corp. ¥ Roches-, 
ter, N. Y., and the Florida Shipbuild-* 
ing Corp., Miami Beach, Fla. 


New officers have been elected by 
the Glen Ellyn Storage Corp., May- 
flower Warehouseman’s Assn. mem- 
ber in Glen Ellyn, Tl. Albert A. 
Mesenbrink, who has been manager 
of the firm for the past two years, was 
elected president. C. J. Hennicke, in 
charge of socal moving for the past 
15 years, was named vice president, 
and A. C. Mesenbrink, secretary-trea- 
surer. 

James A. Wooten, cargo traffic 
manager, American Airlines, Inc., was 
guest speaker on the weekly radio 


program “Destination New York” on 
station WNYC, last month. As guest 
of Edgar Bauman, aviation authority 
and columnist, Mr. Wooten discussed 
the present and future of air freight 
as it concerns New York City. 


From L. C. Abbott of the Fort 
Worth Warehouse and Storage Co., 
Mayflower Warehouseman’s Assn. 
member in Fort Worth, Tex.,. comes 
word of the promotion of two mem- 
bers of his staff. William F. Meili, 
who has been associated with the Fort 
Worth firm since Jan. 1, 1944, has 
been elected a vice president of the 
company, in charge of promotion and 
sales. Miss Grada Lee Johnson, a 
member of the Fort Worth organiza- 
tion for some years, has been elected 
secretary. 


J. Edward Trainer, vice president 
for production, Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., has become assistant to John 
L. Collyer, special director of rubber 
programs for the War Production 
Board. Mr. Collyer is president of 
the B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Another Firestone appointment of 
recent date is that of C. S. Gischel 
as manager of the company’s newly 
created aircraft tire and accessory 
sales department. In this position, he 


will direct the “first complete yx 
gram for merchandising  aircraf 
products to private fliers,” according 
to company releases. 

P. W. Litchfield has been re-electe/ 
board chairman by Goodyear Tip 
& Rubber Co. and, also, E, } 
Thomas, president, and all other of. 
ficials were re-named. 

After several years in the U. § 
Army, Joseph Nieberding has rm 
turned to The Goodyear Tire & Rub. 
ber Co. as a field representative i 
Chicago for the Mechanical Goods Jj. 
vision. 

L. S. Hall, superintendent of Good. 
year Clearwater Mills plant, Rock. 
mart, Ga., since 1936, has retired ané 
will be succeeded by E. A. Powell, 
assistant superintendent. 

One of the National Assn. of Mfrs. 
three representatives on the Citizen 
Federal Committee on Education, ap- 
pointed to advise the Commissioner 
of Education on policies and pro. 
grams of service to education to k 
carried on by the U. S. Office of Edu. 
cation, is Robert S. Wilson, vice pres. 
ident of The Goodyear Tire & Rub 
ber Co. 


Robert H. Kittner, formerly engi- 
neer with the American Hard Rubber 
Co., New York, N. Y., has joined The 
Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, Md, 
as manager of its newly created Plas. 
tics and Chemicals Division, and wil 
have complete charge of the develop- 
ment program of Marvinol products, 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 


Specialists in 


Warehouses at 


Robinson Warehouse & Storage Co. 
General Offices: 1500 N. Broadway, Corpus Christi 


General Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Public Bonded Alice, Corpus Christi, Harlingem and Victoria . 
Daily and a ay Moter Fr 

er eight Servies te Houston, Ses 
expert Haneline: inquiries lavited 


DALLAS, TEXAS | 


all intermediate 


DALLAS, TEXAS | 


in Dallas It’s Binyen-0' Keefe 
STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 

Our modern y located fire warchouse is completely equipped te serve 
you with over 75.0 000. feet of merchandise and housenold foods storage spare. 
MOVING—STORAGE—PACKING—SHIPPING 


INTERSTATE-TRINITY 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


301 North Market St., Dallas? 


Merchandise Storage and 
Distribution 
Household Goods Storage, 
Moving & Packing 
Long Distance Hauling 
R. E, ABERNATHY, Pres. 


BINYoN- ()KEEFE 


2201 LAWS ST., DALLAS 1 
Associated with Distribution Service. Inc. 


DALLAS, TEXAS [~~ ESTABLISHED 1875 
DALLAS TRANSFER AND 
TERMINAL Co. 


Second Unit Santa Fe 
Building, Dallas 2, Texas 


Worth Divisions) 
a hy T. Moter Freight Line i 
ts for Allied Van Lines, Ine. (y 


DALLAS, TEXAS | 


SPECIALIZING 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL-CAR DISTRIBUTION 
SERVING THE GREAT 

SOUTHWEST AREA 


EVERY ACCOUNT IS 
PERSONALLY SUPERVISED 
BY THE MANAGEMENT 


KOON-McNATT STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 
1100 CADIZ ST., Dallas 2 
CONTRACT OPERATORS FOR ALL RAIL 
LINES AND UNIVERSAL CARLOADING # 

DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 5 


Over 10,000,000 Pounds of Freight Handled Monthly 
for Dallas Shippers 
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DALLAS, TEXAS | ‘ 
Merchants Col | Storage of Dallas 


1,000,000 Cu. ace Cold Storage Space 
Pool Car Distribution 


1301-7 Broom St. — 1917 N. Houston St. 
P. O. Box 5088, Dallas 2 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


TEXAS 


4 


Houston Terminal. Warehouse & Cold Storage — 
701 Ne. SAN JACINTO ST., HOUSTON 2 
General Storage Cold Storage’ U. S. Custom Bonded 


A. D. T. Service Pool Car Distribution 
ex : Space Display Space Parking Space 
Lowest Insurance Rate 

York Chicage 


Representative 
Phone Plaza 3-1235 Phone Harrison 1496 


EL PASO, TEXAS | “Bankers of Merchandise” “Service With Security” 


International Warehouse Co., Inc. 
1601 Magoffin Ave. inc. in 1920 El Paso, Texas 


Lowest Content Insurance Rate 


Pool 
Membere——_NF W A—SWTA—Agent for AVL. 
by 
voRK Q@LLIED DISTRIBUTION 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | AT HOUSTON 


+ « also Wharfingers offering 
complete Shipside Services with 
berthing space for eight steamers. 


Receiving . . 


Sampling .. : j 
Warehousing .. 
Forwarding .. 


HOUSTON WHARF CO. 


Reach Docks) 
'Y GULF ATLANTIC WAREHOUSE CO. 


( 
AND OPERATED 
588 Houston 1, Texas 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS | in Fort Worth It’s Binyon-0' Keefe 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Our modern Centrally lecated warehouse is com ipped te serve 
you with over $0,000 square feet ef merehandice and 


Fort Worth 1 
Associated with Distribution Service. Inc. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


PATRICK TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 
Sprinklered—A.D.T. Watchmen 
Shipside and Uptown Warehouses 
Operators—Houston Division 
Lone Star Package Car Co. 
lg St. Agents for Van Lines, Inc. Mombers N.F.W.A. 
Houston 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS | Agents—ALLIED VAN LINES, INC. 


Storage, Cartage, Pool Car Distribution 


O. K. Warehouse Co., Inc. 
255 W. 15th St., Fort Worth 1, Tex. 


FORT WORTH, TEX. [- Member—SWA-AWA 


TEXAS & PACIFIC warenouse CO. 


W archouses—DALLAS—FT. 
© Merchardise 
Pool Car Distribut a 
= Display and 
Warehouse Space 
Braneh Office Facilities 
Ample room for Autome- 
bilesand Truck parking 
LOW INSURANCE RATES 


HOUSTON, TEXAS} 


BINYON-STRICKLAND 
WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Merchandise Storage Pool Car Distribution 
Centrally Located Lowest Insurance Rate 


Private Siding Southern Pacifie Ry. Co. 


Goliad & Morin Sts. Houston 13 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | Member of Interlake Terminals 
FEDERAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


915 N. San Jacinto St. Houston 2, Texas 
General Merchandise Storage 
Pool Car Service 


Fireproof Sprinklered Warehouses 
Lecated in the heart ef the wholesale district 


HOUSTON, TEXAS| 
MERCHANDISE DISTRIBUTION 


COMMERCIAL STORAGE— 
OFFICE SPACE — PARKING SPACE 


T. P. C. STORAGE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
2301 Commerce Ave., Houston 2 


HOUSTON, TEXAS [ 


W. EB. FAIN, Owner and Manager 
Established 1901 


TEXAS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Forty-four Years 
Under Same Continuous Management 


MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 
Peol Car Diatribution Sprinklered Threughout 
A.D.T. Supervised Service 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


UNION Transfer & Storage Co. 


1113 Box 305, Houston 1 
and Distributing 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


Warehouses Sprinklered Througheut. 
Supervised by A.D.T. Service. 


SERVICE THAT COUNTS 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


UNIVERSAL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


1006 WASHINGTON AVE. HOUSTON 1 
Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
T. Watchmen 
S. Customs Bonded — 

— Office Space — 


Representatives: Representatives: 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, 


2 Broadway (4) 219 E. North Water St. (11) 
Members A.W.A. and State and Lecal Associations. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS { 
Better Warehousing in HOUSTON 


low ineuramce rate warehense im the center of the 


HOUSTON ENT ENTRAL AREHOUSE Co. 
Commerce and Jacinto WA 1, Texas 


Repasreated by 
wew @LLIED mec CHICAGO 


HOUSTON, TEXAS [ BENJ. S. HURWITZ, Pres. 


WEST 42ND St. 6-0966 1523 AVE 


WESTHEIMER 


Transfer and Storage Co., Inc. 


2205 McKinney Ave., Houston 1 


Fireproef W: 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, Ine. BA ALY 
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“goon. OVER 80 YEARS IN HOUSTON 
f Merchandise & Household Geeds Storage—Peel Car Distribution— 
Lift Van Serviee—20 car lengths of trackage. 


TEXAS—UTAH—VIRGINIA 


MERCHANTS ........... 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
Merchants & Transfer Sts., San Antonio 6 
Complete Storage and Distribution Service. 


Over 50 years of satisfactory service 


TYLER, TEXAS j 


TYLER BONDED WAREHOUSE & STORAGE COMPANY 


Eatablished in 1923 
Bonded under the Laws of Texas 


General Storage and Distribution from the Center of East Texas. 
Specializing in Pool _ Distribution and Merchandise 


J. F. WOMACK, Owner &@ Manager 


arehousing. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS/ 


BONDED 


Muegge-Jenull Warehouse Co. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTORS 
STORAGE AND DRAYAGE 
Dependable Service Since 1913 


OGDEN, UTAH 


FIREPROOF 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 


CARTAGE 


Agent fer Allied Van Lines, ine. 


Scobey Fireproof Storage Co. 

811-339 North Medina St., San Antonio 7 
HOUSEHOLD - MERCHAN- U& 
DISE - COLD STORAGE -(& 


DISTRIBUTION 
INSURANCE RATE 10¢ 
Members of 4 Leading Associations 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH [ 


MEMBER OF A.W A. 


WESTERN GATEWAY STORAGE CO. 


GENERAL WAREHOUSING 
CAR DISTRIBUTION 
_MERCHANDISE AND COLD STORAGE. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE 
520 West 2nd South St., Salt Lake City 1 
Fireproof 


Insurance rate 18c. Merchandise Storage. 
Pool Car Distribution. 


Member A. W. A. 


Sprinklered 


Office Facilities. 


SAN ANTON[O, TEXAS | 


SOUTHERN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


P. O. BOX 4007, STA. A, SAN ANTONIO 7 

Specialists in Merchandise Distribution 
EPROOF CONSTRUCTION 

RORDED STORAGE . 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Over 1,000,000 cubic feet reenforced Concrete Sprinkiered Space 
Insurance Rate Cents q 


CORNWALL WAREHOUSE CO. 
353 West 2nd South SL, Salt Lake City 1 


R-preeented by 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York-Chicage-San Francisco 


new Martin elasto-plastic. Mr. Kitt- 
ner was with the rubber concern for 
15 years. 


Walter Beinecke, president, John 
C. Paige & Co., Inc., New York in- 
surance brokerage firm, was recently 
elected to the board of directors of 
Graham-Paige Motors Corp. 

Joseph W. Frazer, chairman of the 
board, Graham-Paige Motors, has 
been appointed chairman of the 
judges’ committee, National Peace 
Treaty Contest, which is designed to 
give every American an opportunity 
to write a practical peace treaty 
which can be applied to the world at 
the end of the war. 


Wesley D. Brown, vice president 
and general manager, Western Gate- 
way Storage Co., has retired from 
his positions with the company which 
‘he organized in 1927. Gerald A. 
Corey has been appointed manager 
of the firm. Mr. Brown is regarded as 
one of the outstanding business men 
of Ogden. 


Bradford S. Gibson has been ap- 
pointed district traffic manager of 
American Airlines in Dallas, Tex. 
Other newly announced appointments 
by the line include: James H. Bald- 
ridge, manager, system employment; 
James W. Burke, plant engineer, La- 
Guardia Field; H. Gallemore, man- 
ager of onerations, Fort Worth, Tex.; 
W. P. McFail, manager of operations, 


Nashville, Tenn.; T. G. Williams, 
operations manager, Chicago, IIl.; 
Gage Mace, operations manager, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


D. W. Holmes, who has served for 
nearly two years as personnel assis- 
tant to the executive vice president, 
has been named personnel director of 
American Export Airlines in charge 
of personnel and employment activi- 
ties of the airline, including sports 
and social functions. 


Appointment of Larry J. Vande- 
grift as system field director of in- 
dustrial relations for TWA is an- 
nounced. 

Captain Hewlett R. Bishop has been 
appointed Acting Atlantic Coast Di- 
rector, War Shipping Administration, 
to succeed the late Walter W. 
Schwenk. 


E. George Siedle, general traffic 
manager, Armstrong Cork Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa., addressed the Metropoli- 
tan Traffic Assn. of New York, Inc., 
at a recent meeting. 


The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago, 
Ill., installed the following officers 
and directors at the April meeting: 
president, Joseph R. Lyons, Gallagher 
& Ascher Co.; vice president, Adolph 
Halvorsen, Universal Carloading & 
Distributing Co.; secretary, Ralph C. 
Kintz, Peabody Coal Co.; treasurer, 


Leonard F. McBrien, New York Cen- 
tral System; directors, Harry W. An- 
derson, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Raymond J. Emerick, Decatur 
Cartage Co., Harold M. Foth, Union 
Pacific Railroad. 


James P. Duffy is now advertising 
and sales promotion manager, Schen- 
ley Distributors, Inc. He will handle 
Schenley Reserve, Cream of Ken- 
tucky and Old Quaker whiskies. 


John T. Menzies, vice president, 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, 
Md., has been elected president of the 
Baltimore Assn. of Commerce. (Toles) 


Appointment of John M. Martin, 
who for almost a year has served as 
assistant to the general manager, 
Kenmore Plant, Curtiss-Wright’s Air- 
plane Division, as manager of Divi- 
sion Subcontracting has been an- 
nounced. 

The Motor Truck Assn. of Southern 
California has named 21 directors to 
represent them on the _ executive 
board. In three classes based on the 
numbers of units operated by car- 
riers in each classification, they are: 

Group 1 (1 to 19 vehicles), J. H. 
Broadhead, L. A. Warehouse Co.; G 
Hart Chesley, Chesley Transportation 
Co.; Dana Ketchum, Atlas Truck 
Lines; George C. Lebeck, L. A. Albu- 
querque Express; H. P. Merry, Direct 
Delivery Service; A. D. Paxton, De 
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ir Truck Co.; Harold Wade, Wade 
nsportation Co, 


Group 2 (20 to 65 vehicles), R. S. 
Babcock, Garrett Freightlines; Har- 
bid Blaine, Lyon Van & Storage Co.; 
| A. Daugherty, Pacific Tank Lines; 
1. T. Halbert, Halbert Bros.; Ray M. 
Hartley, Consolidated Copperstate 
ines; Clarence Smith, Smith Bros. 

ck Co.; Gus Somlyo, Southwestern 
reight Lines. 

Group 3 (66 vehicles or more), B. 
. Belyea, Belyea Truck Co.; J. E. 
arroll, Signal Trucking Service, Ltd.; 

J. Eyraud, Asbury Transportation 
»; Howard Lang, Lang Transporta- 
tion Corp.; Roy Long, System Freight 
Service; O. H. Scott, J. A. Clark 
Draying Co.; Joe Tanzola, Cantlay & 
Manzola. (Gidlow) 

W. V. Walkinshaw has been named 
manager of industrial sales for West- 
inghouse Air Brake Co., succeeding 
the late Roland G. Justus. (Kline) 
Charles G. Morgan, Jr., manager, 
department of operations, and C. F 
Jackson, manager, traffic department, 
of the American Trucking Assns., 


mittee members, who, as representa- 
tives of the association’s operations 
and claim sections, were to have held 
their initial meeting in Chicago this 
month. 

Claims: Walter A. Miles, Motor 
Carriers Southern Claim Conference, 


Fleet Motor Express Co., Louisville, 
Ky.; E. H. Sellstrom, Hayes Freight 
Lines, Inc., Mattoon, Ill.; D. G. Grif- 
fin, Southwestern Motor Carriers 
Claim Assn., Dallas, Tex.; Al Schaar, 
Buckingham Transportation  Co., 
Rapid City, N. D.; H. C. Brown, Con- 
solidated Freightways, Portland, Ore.; 
Alla Barr, Motor Cargo, Inc., Akron, 
Ohio. 

Operations: Howard Belcin, Associ- 
ated Transport, Inc., New York City; 

. R. Posey, Shirk’s Motor Express, 
Lancaster, Pa.; W. B. Kirtley, Trans- 
port Corp. of Virginia, Durham, N. C.; 
J. A. Ebeling, Oison Transportation 
Co., Chicago; Paul Parson, Viking 
Freight Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Stanley 
Blunt, Southwestern Transportation 
Co., Denver; E. J. Alger, Geo. F. Alger 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 


John V. Karches is Pacific Coast 
traffic manager for the Flynn For- 
warding Co., Ine., with headquarters 
in Los Angeles. (Herr) 


Basil A. McLean has been named 
manager of the Portland, Ore., office 
of the American Bureau of Shipping, 
succeeding Edward C, Tuck, retired. 
(Herr) 

Eli L. Neff has been appointed as- 
sistant to William E. Fowler, general 
traffic manager of Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Co., Youngstown, O. He 
succeeds William H. Welsh, retired. 
Neff was with the P. & L. E. Rail- 
road before joining Youngstown Sheet 


and Tube Co. in 1917 in the traffic 
department. (Kline) 

Appointment of Howard F. Aldrich 
as assistant manager of the Fruehauf 
Trailer Co. factory branch, at 2180 
University Ave., St. Paul, Minn., is 
announced. 


Also, Clarion Studebaker has been 
appointed service manager of the 
company’s Boston branch, according 
to an announcement just made by 
C. L. Sargent. 

Election of Louis C. Haltug as 
comptroller, The Timken-Detroit Axle 
Co., at a recent meeting of the board 
of directors has been announced. 


Three vice presidents elected and 
other promotions newly announced by 
the Illinois Central Railroad are: 
Charles F. Duggan, assistant general 
manager, to vice president in charge 
of operations; Vernon W. Foster, gen- 
eral counsel, to vice president and 
general counsel; Charles H. Mottier, 
chief engineer, to vice president and 
chief engineer; Stephen F. Lynch, 
— superintendent of transporta- 
tion, to general manager; Clyde J. 
Fitzpatrick, superintendent, Iowa di- 
vision at Waterloo, to general super- 
intendent of transportation. 


A. T. Wood, now on leave with the 
Office of Defense Transportation, has 
been re-elected president of the Lake 
Carriers Assn., with L. C. Sabin re- 


Atlanta, Ga.; Miss J. C. Speed, Silver 


named vice president; Oliver T. Burn- 
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wrvice twice dally. 90% Co-lns. Tate 19%¢ per $100 60. A.D.T. aute- 

@atic burglar and fire protection. Office and desk space available. . 
Member AWA—UVL—UWA—AWI 


KEYSER MOVING AND STORAGE CO. 


“This is the Place” 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FOR BETTER SERVICE 
SECURITY STORAGE & COMMISSION CO. 
230 S. 4TH WEST ST., SALT LAKE CITY 1 
Over 39 Years’ Experience 


Merchandise Warehousing - Distribution 
Sprinklered Building - Complete Facilities 


Lowest Insurance Cost - A.D.T. Watchman Service 


Office A dations - Display Space 
Represented ty American Chain of Warehouses, Ine. 
New York (17) Chieage (4) 
250 Park Ave. 53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
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NEW-BELL STORAGE CORPORATION 


22nd St. & Monticello Ave. 
NORFOLK 10, VIRGINIA 
MODERN SPRINKLER EQUIPPED WAREHOUSE 
50,000 SQUARE coer PRIVATE RAIL SIDING 
Lowest Insurance Rate in Norfelk. Pool Car Distributica 
WE SPECIALIZE IN MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
ND DISTRIBUTION 
AGENTS AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY 
Momber M.W.A. & &.W.A, 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Serving—Ve. Beach, Monroe, Newport News, ¥ liemsbs 


Storage and van 
530 FRONT STREET 
Finest Fireproof Furniture 
Motor Van & Lift Van Service 
; _ Collections — Distribution 
Membert—NAT'L FW A—ALLIED VAN LINES 


Established 1892 


SOUTHGATE 


STORAGE COMPANY, Inc. 
239 Tazewell St., Norfolk 10 


For economical storage and distribution 
you will want to know more about our 
individualized services. Our fireproof 
warehouses are in the Southgate Terminal, 
on the waterfront and in the center of 
AOA Norfolk's wholesale district. Served by 
vtaase all rail, water and motor lines. 


Write for Booklet—“7 POINT DISTRIBUTION” 


RICHMOND, >, VA 67 Years of Uninterrupted and Expert Service 


BROOKS TRANSFER and STORAGE CO., Inc. 
1224 W. Broad Street, Richmond 3, Va. 


Three Fireproof Storage Warehouses—810.000 Cubie Feet Floor Space—Automatic 
Sprinkler System—Low Insurance Rates—Careful Attention to Storage—Paecking and 
Shipping of Household Goods—Prive*e Railroad Siding—Pool Car Distribution— 
Motor Van Servire to All States—Freight Truck Line. 
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RICHMOND, VA./ 


STORAGE 


HOUSEHOLD 
OBJECTS of ART 
FURS - RUGS 
VALUABLES 


THe W.FRED. RICHARDSON 


Main at Belvidere, Richmond 20 
PACKING FOR SHIPMENT 
Local and Long Distance Movements 
ESTABLISHED 1897 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


ROANOKE, VA. 
ROANOKE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 


Capacity 500 Cars 
Private Railroad Siding 4 
We make a Specialty of Storage and Pool Car Distribution 
for Agents, Brokers and General Merchandise Houses. 


Uember of American Chain of arehouses 


Automatic Sprinkler 
Accurate Accounting 


RICHMOND, VA. [~ Established 1908 


VIRGINIA BONDED WAREHOUSE 
CORPORATION 


1709 E. CARY ST., RICHMOND 3, VA. 


FT. 


BUILDINGS 
SPRINKLERED 


U. S. BONDED 
& PUBLIC 
WAREHOUSES 
MERCHANDISE 


STORAGE & 
DISTRIBUTION 


200 PER $100 
PER YEAR 


ROANOKE, LAWSON & SON 


ABERDEEN, WASH. | Established 1916 


A. A. STAR TRANSFER CO., Inc. 
321 W. SYATE ST. 
Merchandise & Household Goods Storage 
Private siding. Pool car distribution. Consign 


shipments via any railroad. Open yard storage. 
Long distance moving. 


Momber of A.W.A.—May.W.A. 


SEATTLE, WASH. | 


EYRES TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


A Seattle Institution—i56 years of outstanding service 
2203 First Ave., So., Seattle 4 
Cartage Distribution Storage 


Highest financial rating; new fireproof, A.D.T. sprinklered 
buildings; lowest insurance rate (10.2¢); modern equipment. 


“The Shippers’ Open Door to Alaska and the Orient” 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


LET LYON GUARD YOUR Goops 


Peol 


ROANOKE 7, 


Finance and Storage 


Car Distributors 
General Merchandise Storage 


421-25 EAST CAMPBELL AVE. 


VIRGINIA 


ham, secretary, Fred J. Hollman, trea- 
surer, and Gilbert R. Johnson, coun- 
sel. Wood will be starting his eighth 
year as head of the vessel owners’ 
organization. Alexander C. Brown, 
vice president of Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Co., and Victor H. Palmer, of Reiss 
Steamship Co., were elected to the 
executive committee of the associa- 
tion. New directors are Mr. Palmer, 
H. L. Gobeille and Capt. C. O. Ryd- 
holm of Cleveland-Cliffs, and Glen V. 
Evans, of Bethlehem Transportation 
Corp. (Kline) 

George G. Schmeling, former as- 
sistant chief of the tariff bureau for 
Keeshin Motor Express Co., Inc., has 
eee the Motor Carriers’ Central 

ight Assn. at Detroit, Mich. 
(Kline) 

E. DeMaria, president of the Com- 
mercial Motor Freight, Inc., Colum- 
bus, O., has been elected president of 
the Ohio Assn. of Commercial Haul- 
ers. Charles T. Livezey, president of 
the Ohio Cartage Co., Columbus, was 
elected treasurer. Frank E. Kirby, 
Columbus, was named to serve his 
22nd year as association manager. 
(Kline) 

Fort Wayne, Ind., area subcommit- 
tee to work with the State Private 
Carrier Advisory Committee to the 
Office of Defense Transportation has 
been established, personnel compris- 
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ing: R. E. Kirn, South Whitley; J. L. 
Slick, Fort Wayne; H. E. Farr and 
George Cubberly, both of Marion; and 
William Klenk, Fort Wayne. (Kline) 


Clarence Smith of Smith Bros. 
Truck Co., Los Angeles, Cal., was 
elected president, Motor Truck Assn. 
of Southern California, for 1945. F. A. 
Daugherty, Pacific Freight Lines, 
1944 president, was elected first vice 
president; Roy Long, System Freight, 
second vice president; John E. Car- 
roll, Signal Truck Service, third vice 
president; Art Paxton, Paxton Truck 
Co., treasurer; Oren Scott, J. A. Clark 
Draying Co., secretary. Messrs. Scott, 
Paxton, A. J. Eyraud, Harold Blaine, 
Stanley Babcock and Harold Wade 
were named members of the execu- 
tive committee. Twenty-one new di- 
rectors also were elected, including 
seven. for each of three directorial 
groups. (Herr) 


Olin O. Ellis, president, Truck 
Rental Co., has been elected a direc- 
tor, National Truck Leasing System, 
a nation-wide association of indepen- 
dent truck leasing companies recently 
incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Delaware. (Ignace) 


Merrill R. Carr was elected presi- 
dent of Reid Hayden, Inc., insulation 
eontractors and_ distributors for 
Johns-Manville Corp. Mr. Carr was 


Carload 


formerly vice president and general 
manager of the concern. (Ignace) 


John Douglas Clark, traffic and 
transportation secretary, Youngs 
town, O., Chamber of Commerce, will 
direct a night course in traffic man- 
agement at Youngstown College 
(Kline) 


Seattle, Wash., Traffic Assn. re 
elected all officers and executive com 
mittee members at its recent annual 
meeting at Puget Sound port. 

J. B. W. Duncan, traffic manager, 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co., Seattle, was 
elected for his 4th consecutive term 
as chairman. Others are: E. H. Sav 
age, vice chairman; D. K. McDonald, 
treasurer, and Ralph L. Shepherd, 
secretary-manager. Members of the 
executive committee in addition to the 
three first named officers are: Guy 
H. Kelly, L. L. Bates, Edward Cum 
ningham, F. Wayne Fuller, Hal L 
Watson, J. D. Paul, Christy Thomas, 
Morton Schwabacher, Clair Macklem, 
Col. W. C. Bickford, Horace P. Chap 
man, J. A. Earley. (Litteljohn) 


Traffic Study Club of Akron, 0, 
held a forum on shipping and a dit- 
ner program last month at the May- 
flower Hotel, speakers at which were 
C. B. Johnson, of the Erie Railroad, 
and C. F. Jackson, of the American 
Trucking Assn. C. S. McNair dis 
cussed “Damn Foolishness in Pack 
aging” at the dinner. (Kline) 
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> SEATTLE, WASH. | J. R. GOODFELLOW, Pres. TACOMA, WASH. | Member of A.W.A.—W.S.W.A. 
OLYMPIC WAREHOUSE & COLD STORAGE CO. TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


MDSE,. WAREHOUSING and DISTRIBUTION 
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Member of A.W.A. (C.S.) Wash. State Whsmas. Assn. WEST 42ND St. PENN. 1525 AVE. 


SEATTLE, WASH. [ Seattle's One-Stop Warehousing Service! HUNTINGTON, W. VA. | 


mempen UNITED CULBERTSON Every facility for you and your patrons’ con- 
venience to secure your share of this Five 
Hundred Million Dollar market is available 


SEATTLE TERMINALS, Inc.| | through 
Executive Offices: 1017 E. 40th St., Seattle 5 THE W. J. MAIER STORAGE COMPANY 


R. G. Culbertson, President Wm. T. Laube, Jr., Secretary 1100 Second Ave., Huntington 10 


SYSTEM Transfer & Storage Co. WARWOOD TRANSFER co. 


2601-11 Second Avenue, Seattle 1 Office: 133 No. 21st Street 


Warehousemen & Distributors of , A 
General Merchandise and Household Goods ‘Conn 


Office and Desk Space—Low Insurance Rates 
fe Above Floods 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS Established 1903 


WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. | | LEICHT TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


1020 Fourth Avenue South Seattle 4 Main Office: New York Office: Meri Office: 


WAREHOUSING ¢ DISTRIBUTION ¢ TRUCKING 123 So. Broadway Interlake Terminals, Inc. 1720 Pierce St. 


Represented By Green Bay, Wis. 271 Madison Ave. (16) Marinette, Wis. 
tad | Merchandise Storage U. S. Customs, State and 
Pool Car Distribution Public Bonded 

T it St 30 Car Track Capacity 
Modern Handling 
SPOKANE, WASH. esrate. Goods Storage Equipment 
ted—U Yard Private on C&NW, 

Storage CMS#P&P, GB&W Lines 
Waterfront Facilities jane” Switching all 
Stevedore Services lines 
Complete local and over-the-road truck services with 70 units 
of all types of equipment, including low-bed trailers, winches 
and cranes, 

Aero-Mayflower moving and storage Inquirtes incited 


MADISON, WIS. | LOW INSURANCE RATE 


CENTRAL 
STORAGE AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


PACIFIC STORAGE WAREHOUSE 612 W. Main St., Madison 3 


& DISTRIBUTING CO. : 
2 MADISON, WIS. 1008 


A Complete Merchandise Warehouse Service 
DRAYAGE — STORAGE — DISTRIBUTION & Reynolds Transfer & Storage Co. 


TACOMA'S Merchandise Warehouse and . Merchandise and Household Goods Storage Pool Car 


Pool Car Distributors Haulers of Contractor's Equipment and Heavy Machinery te all points 
Private orthwestern R. R. 
Member AWA—ACW—Wash. State Assn. . 


Reciprocal switching 
Agent Greyvan Lines 


TACOMA, WASH. [ —| MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 
TAYLOR-EDWARDS AMERICAN WAREHOUSE CO. 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. Chicago St. 302 North Jackson $t 
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’ COMPLETE WAREHOUSING 
AND DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 


ATLAS STORAGE 


GENERAL AND U. S. CUSTOMS BONDED 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATIOS 


954 SO. WATER STREET, MILWAUKEE 4 ] 
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yer most modern and best located Waterfront 
, rage. Worehousing on unit basis for spot stocks. 

cor distribution, Shey Bonded 
Member of A. W. 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 


National Warehouse Corporation 
— STATE BONDED — 


EVERY CONC 
WAREHOUSE 2&2 DISTRIBU- 


“Milwaukee's Finest” 


CEIVABLE 


P&V-ATLAS INDUSTRIAL CENTER Inc. 
647 W. VIRGINIA ST. MILWAUKEE 1. WIS. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. MILWAUKEE, WIS. - 
WISCONSIN'S LARGEST Marquette 
— TERMINAL STORAGE CO.§ 
SEN 100-112 W. Seeboth St. to 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 19. 
STORAGE Qo. Cooler, Freezer and General Merchandising Storage In 
' Deep Water Dock, Private Siding he] 
126 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

Since 1904 we have served the Jobbing Trade and Offer: 

STORAGE’SPACE Wis. af 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
CUSTOMS BONDED SPACE 


Representatives: 


MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE 
BOAT DOCKAGE 
STEVEDORING 


AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES 


SHEBOYGAN 


Warehouse & Forwarding Co. 


William H. Owen has been ap- 
ointed traffic manager of Great 
Steel Corp., Chicago, Ill. (Slaw- 
son) 


Floyd L. Bateman, Chicago, II1., 
warehouseman, has been elected trea- 
surer, National Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Assn., to succeed Chas. Blanck, 
Pa., who resigned. (Slaw- 
son 


Formerly, for a period of about 
35 years, a jobber and representative 
in the wholesale meat business, Dan 
W. Thorpe has recently joined A. 
Shilling & Co., national tea, coffee, 
spice and extract firm, as the district 
representative for Tacoma, Olympia 
and Bremerton territories on Puget 
Sound. (Litteljohn) 


The Los Angeles, Cal., Chamber of 
Commerce has established an indus- 
trial marketing committee to make 
studies on postwar distribution and 
marketing in Western states for ma- 
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chinery, equipment and other indus- 
trial products to be manufactured by 
war plants in the postwar period. 


Chicago—Tel. 149 1496 A Merchants & Manufacturers Warehous 
INTERLAKE TERMINALS. SINC, llth and Illinois Ave. Sheboygan, Wis, din 
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Offices: 206 W. Highland Ave., Milwaukee 3 Ce 
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was “loaned” by the W.S.A. to Sem 
retary of State of the United State 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., for th 


Everett J. Gray, vice president, United Nations Conference. (Litt! 
Crowncraft Engineering Co., has been — john) de 
named chairman of the 9-man com- —- he 
mittee. (Herr) Cletus P. Schneider has become s “ 
retary-treasurer, Schneider Transpo St 
With a wide background of ship- tation Co., Cleveland, O., which owm D 
ping experience gained in Pacific two steamers and will operate a thir (1 
Coast shipping and transportation owned by the Dolores Steamship 
circles, Donald Watson, until recently Mr. Schneider for the past eight 
assistant director, North Pacific Di- years has been with the G. A. Het 
vision, War Shipping Administration, rickson Co., Cleveland, ship repsi fo 
with headquarters in Seattle, Wash., yard. (Kline) 
ar 
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as 
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w 
Vincent Bendix, 62, inventor, found- ocean-going vessels, magnetos, lau 
er of Bendix Aviation Corp. and pres- dry machinery, landing gears and 
ident, Bendix Helicopters, Inc. Besides four-wheel automobile brake. He wi fi 
the Bendix self-starter drive, Mr. Ben- an international figure in the field @ ) 
dix’ other inventions include genera- aviation, and was founder and spot b 
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CANADA 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE INC. 


I-VAN HORNE AVENUE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
200.000 $Q. FT. OF MODERN FIREPROOF SPACE 
LOCATED IN THE EXACT CENTER OF THE CITY 

of Siding—8 Car 

New York Representative: Frank |. Tully 

277 Broadway. New York 7. Phone Worth 2-0428 


MONTREAL. QUE.| 


TORONTO, ONT. | M. A. RAWLINSON, Pres. & Gon. Mgr. 


M. RAWLINSON, Ltd. 


Established 1885 610 Yonge St., Toronto 5, Can. 


Seven Buildings to Meet All Requirements for Modern 
Storage and Distribution 
Customs Ronded. Pool Car Distribution. Household 
Goods Moved, Packed, Shipped and Stored, 
Members of CanWA—NFWA—BAIFR—FWRA—TC&W—ALLIED VAN LINES 


TORONTO ONTARIO | 


eld Warehousing 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES LIMITED 


Located on Toronto's Harbour Front in the heart of industrial Ontarle 
COMPLETE MODERN STORAGE AND 
DISTRIBUTION FACILITIES 


Dry Storage Cold Storage 
Omtice and Light Space Lewest Insurance 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC isbltshed 1008 


Honded Storage 


Westmount Transfer & Storage Ltd. | 
205 Olivier Ave., Westmount, P. Q. 7 


LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVERS 
Private Room System for Storage 
CRATING, PACKING and SHIPPING 

Collected and Promptly Remitted 
Member: N. F. W. A., Can. W. A. 


Pres, & Man. Dir. 


Air Race and donor of a trophy 
awarded at annual soaring competi- 
tions. Mr. Bendix severed relations 
with the Bendix Aviation Corp. in 
1942 and formed Bendix Helicopter, 
Inc., in 1944 to develop a popular-type 
helicopter four passenger sedan. A 
few months previous to his death, he 
announced that his latest product 
would be ready for mass production 
after the war. A preview of a model 
flight was scheduled to have taken 
place the week he died. 


James H. McKee, 56, executive engi- 
neer, Curtiss-Wright Corp., propeller 
division, at Caldwell, N. J., and a pio- 
neer in the development of the hollow 
steel] aircraft propeller blade. 


Howard M. Hanna, 67, chairman of 
the board, M. A. Hanna Co., and a 
leading industrialist of Cleveland, O. 
Son of H. Melville Hanna, founder of 
the company, and a brother of the 
late U. S. Senator Mark Hanna, he 
was a director of the National Steel 
Corp., into which the Hanna Co. put 
all its boats, iron ore properties, and 
blast furnaces when it was formed in 
1923. He was also a director of the 
National Biscuit Co. and the Howe 
Sound Co., a mining firm. (Kline) 


Simeon Taylor Price, Jr., 62, presi- 
dent, Terminal Refrigerating & Ware- 
house Corp., Washington, D. C. Also 
president of the Consolidated Termi- 
nal Corp., Mr. Price was a native of 
St. Louis, Mo., and had resided in the 
District of Columbia for 25 years. 
Toles) 


Orren T. Pickard, 63, office manager 
for South Memphis, Tenn., plant of 
Federal Compress and Warehouse Co. 
(Grissam) 


A. E. Ralston, 54, vice president 
and genera] manager, Pan-American 
Petroleum Corp., and a former man- 
ager of the Joliet division, Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana. Mr. Ralston 
was born in New York City. 


Ernest B. Russell, 55, general traf- 

fie manager, New York Telephone 
mpany’s up-State area. He had 

connected with the telephone 


company for almost 35 years, starting 
as a service inspector in New York. 
In 1925 he went to Albany as division 
traffic superintendent of the Eastern 


division and a year later was ap- ° 


pointed general traffic manager of the 
up-State area. 


William A. Wareing, former traffic 
manager for the Standard Oil Co. 
(Ohio), position which he held for 35 
years. He had resided in Louisville, 
Ky., since retirement. 


Robert N. McCoy, 69, retired su- 
perintendent of industrial relations of 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, O. 
He was assistant superintendent of 
transportation and labor for Youngs- 
town (O.) Sheet and Tube Co., which 
he joined in 1916, and took‘a similar 
post with Republic Steel in 1928. He 
retired four years ago. (Kline) 


Arthur B. Schooley, 58, Wyoming, 
Pa., banker and warehouseman. e 
was vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Wyoming, having suc- 
ceeded his father, Jesse B. Schooley, 
one of its founders. 


Harry R. Hanlin, 68; board chair- 
man, Newark (N. J.) Central Ware- 
house Co.; president, Seaboard Ship- 
ping Lines, New York; president, Bay 
Terminals, Newark; and, Whitehall 
Club member, New York. He had 
held executive positions with Balti- 
more & Ohio, Southern Pacific, and 
Dayton & Union Railroads; was gen- 
eral manager; Tonopah and Goldfield 
Railroad during early development in 
Nevada. He had been operating man- 
ager, trans-Atlantic trade, United 
American Lines. Mr. Hanlin was au- 
thor of “Stowage Red Book,” pertain- 
ing to storage and transportation. 


J. J. Theisen, 63, president Theisen- 
Clemens Oil Co., and a director, Mich- 
igan Tourist and Resort Assn. He 
founded the oil distributing firm 40 
years ago. (Kline) 


Leo Mucha, traffic manager John- 
son & Johnson Co., Chicago, Ill. Pre- 


The Magazine That Integrates All Phases of Distribution 


viously he had been t.m. for Butler 
Bros. and for Bear Brand Hosiery 
Co., Chicago. He was a member of 
the Traffic Club of Chicago, Junior 
Traffic Club of Chicago and the Clear- 
ing-Cicero Traffic Club. (Slawson) 


Raymond H. Filsinger, 58, general 
purchasing agent, Crucible Steel Co. 
of America. He had been affiliated 
with Crucible for 38 years. 


G. G. Wall, assistant general man- 
ager, Pacific Fruit Express, Omaha, 
Neb. He had been with PFE since 
1907, when he became affiliated with 
the organization in Oregon. 


Henry Freeman, Jr., 49, vice presi- 
dent, St. Louis & Neuhaus Distribut- 
ing Co. He joined St. Louis Distrib- 
uting Co. as vice president shortly 
after the death of R. H. Whyte in 
1927, and had been active in the af- 
fairs of the old company and its suc- 
cessor, the St. Louis & Neuhaus Dis- 
tributing Co., ever since. 


Frank A. O’Hara, 48, president, Na- 
tional Assn. Refrigeration Whses., 
cold storage division, American 
Warehousemen’s Assn. He was vice 
president, secretary and director, re- 
spectively, of the Union Terminal 
Cold Storage Co., Inc., the Manhattan 
Refrigerator Co., and the Kings 
County Refrigerating Co., all in New 
York City. Mr. O’Hara began his 
career in the cold storage industry 30 
years ago. 


Frederick H. Thompson, 73, veteran 
transportation man, who served as 
general traffic manager of Willys- 
Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo, O., for 
19 years. He retired in 19385. He was 
head of the transportation committee 
of the Toledo Chamber of Commerce 
for many years, and was a member 
of both the Toledo and Chicago, IIl., 
Transportation Clubs. Before joinin 
Willys he was assistant genera 
freight agent of the Michigan-Central 
Railroad in Detroit, Mich. (Kline) 


Lewis S. Hamilton of the Lavino 
Shipping Co. and a member of the 
Philadelphia Traffic Club. 
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Limited quantity. INDEX TO GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


fealty by atates, cities and firms 
Fairly prompt delivery. aiphabetica ft 


A 


Air Transport Assn. of America 
Allied Van Lines, Inc. ..... 
American Airlines, Inc. 


r m D | e n American Chain Ladder Co., Inc. 
American District Telegraph Co. 


1 
Automatic Transportation Co. .......... Second Cover 


RECONDITIONED BURLAP PADS 232U0H 


with cloth binding on all four sides. 


‘onsolidate ultee reraft Corp. 
Webbing of All Kinds Cornell Maritime, Press 
s 
Rubber Caster Dollies 
Burlap Slings 


Dodge Div., Chrysler Corp. 


Edison Stge. Battery Div. Thomas A. Edison, Inc, 
Electric Storage Battery Co 


FORM-FITCOVERS FOR || 


Farquhar Company, A. B. 
' Refrigerators, Radios, Living Room— Filter Paper Co. (Equip. Div.) ... 


Dining Room—Bedroom Furniture 


NEWHAVEN QUILT&PADCO.|| ........ 


82 FRANKLIN ST., NEW HAVEN 11, CONN. 


Haiss Mfg. Co., tan George 

Handees Compan 74 

Harborside Whse. Back Cover 
71 


Harnischfeger 
Hebard & Co., W. F. 
ey Highway Trailer Co. 


Hyster Company 


International Harvester Co., In 


Tink-Belt Speeder Corp. 


NO Warr Marsh Stencil Machine Co. 


FOR DRYING Mercer-Robinson Co., Inc. 
. Mercury Mfg. Company 


HERE’S THE QUICKEST, BEST WAY TO 


New Haven Quilt & Pad Co, 
Nutting Truck & Caster Co. 


Flexrock offers a new plastic repair material which is ready for traffic Orangeville Mfg. Co. 
almost the moment it’s put down. There is no waiting. 
Simply shovel INSTANT-USE into the hole or rut—tamp 
—and your floor is restored to solid smoothness . . 
back in service without delay. Tough INSTANT-USE Phelan-Faust Paint Mfg. Co. 
bonds tight to old concrete, makes long-lasting heavy duty Philco Corp. Stge. Battery Div. 
patch. Withstands extreme loads. Keep a drum on hand 
for emergencies. Immediate shipment. 


REQ Rapids-Standard Co., Inc. 


and Details of FREE TRIAL OFFER , 


Schmidgall Mfg. Company 
Southwestern Freight Lines 


7 
FLEXROCK COMPANY Thomas Truck & Caster Co. 


Towmotor Corporation 
3687 Filbert St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. Trailmobile Company 

Please send me complete INSTANT-USE infor- f 
mation and details of FREE TRIAL OFFER--no 
obligation. West Bend Equipment Corp.’ 
Name White Motor Company 


Company 
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